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LEOTUEE  L 
DXFnnnoK  of  thb  abt  of  enobavino. 

a 

L  The  entrance  on  my  duty  for  to-day  begins  uie  fonrdi 
year  of  my  official  work  in  Oxford ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
Bome  of  my  audience  are  asking  themselves,  very  doubt- 
fully— at  all  events,  I  ask  myself,  very  anxiously — what 
has  been  done. 

For  practical  result,  I  have  not  much  to  show.  I  an- 
nounced, a  fortnight  since,  that  I  would  meet,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  attend  this 
course  for  purposes  of  study.  My  class,  so  minded,  num- 
bers four,  of  whom  three  wish  to  be  artists,  and  ought  not 
therefore,  by  rights,  to  be  at  Oxford  at  all ;  and  the  fourth 
is  the  last  remaining  unit  of  the  class  I  had  last  year. 

3.  Yet  I  neither  in  this  reproach  myself, -nor,  if  I  could, 
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would  I  reproach  the  students  who  are  not  here.  I  do  not 
reproach  myself ;  for  it  was  impossible  ^cr  me  to  attend 
properly  to  the  schools  and  to  write  the  grammar  for  them 
at  the  same  time ;  and  I  do  not  blame  the  absent  students 
for  not  attending  a  school  from  which  I  have  generally 
been  absent  myself.  In  all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  mend- 
cd,  but,  in  true  light,  nothing  to  be  regretted. 

I  say,  I  had  to  write  my  school  gr&mmar.  These  threo 
volumes  of  lectures  under  my  hand,*  contain,  carefully  set 
down,  the  things  I  want  you  first  to  know.  None  of  my 
writings  ai-e  done  fluently ;  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  was  all  of  it  written  twice — most  of  it,  four  times, 
^-over ;  and  these  lectures  have  been  written,  I  don't  know 
how  many  times.  You  may  think  that  this  was  done 
merely  in  an  author's  vanity,  not  in  a  tutor's  care.  To  the 
vanity  I  plead  guilty, — no  man  is  more  intensely  vain  than 
I  am  ;  but  my. vanity  is  set  on  having  it knoton  of  me  that 
I  am  a  good  master,  not  in  having  it  said  of  me  that  I  am 
a  smooth  author.  My  vanity  is  never  more  wounded  than 
in  being  called  a  fine  writer,  meaning — that  nobody  need 
mind  what  I  say. 

3.  Well,  then,  besides  this  vanity,  I  have  some  solicitude  . 
for  your  progress.    .You  may  give  me  credit  for  it  or  not, 
as  you  choose,  but  it  is  sincere.     And  that  your  advance 
may  be  safe,  I  have  taken  the  best  pains  I  could  in  laying 
down  laws  for  it.  In  these  three  years  I  have  got  my  gram- 

*  InaugfLral  mdesj  Aiatra  Pentelid,  and  Eagle's  N«0i 
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r  written,  and,  with  tlie  help  of  many  frienoB,  all  work- 
entB  in  good  order ;  and  now  we  will  try  what 
we  can  do.  Not  that,  even  now,  jou  are  to  depend  on  my 
presence  with  you  in  peratinal  teaching.  I  shall  hencefor- 
ward think  of  the  lectures  leas,  of  the  schools  more ;  bnt 
my  beet  work  for  the  schools  will  often  be  by  drawing  in 
norence  or  in  Lancashire — not  here, 

i.  I  have  already  l!old  you  several  times  that  the  course 

through  which  I  mean  every  student  iu  these  schools  should 

pa£8,  is  one  which  shall  enable  tliem  to  understand  the  ele- 

lentar^-  principles  of  the  finest  art.     It  will  necesearily  |  j 

eevere,  and  seem  to  lead  to  no  immediate  result.    Soma  i 

of  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  be  taught  what  is 

immediately  easy,  and  gives  prospect  of  a  manifest  Buccesa. 

But  Buppoee  they  should  come  to  the  Professor  of  Logio 

and  Khotoric,  and  tell  him  they  wanted  to  be  taught  to 

preach  like  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  or  the  Eisbop  of . 

He  would  say  to  them, — I  cannot,  and  if  I  could  I  would 
not,  tell  you  how  to  pi-each  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  the 

Bishop    of  .     Tour  own  character  will  form  your 

le;  your  own  zeal  will  direct  it;  your  own  obetinacy 
ignorance  may  limit  or  exaggerate  it ;  hut  my  buainesa 
is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  can,  your  liaviug  ani/  parlicnlar 
Style  ;  and  to  teach  you  the  laws  of  all  language,  and  the 
eeeentia)  power  of  your  own. 

In  like  manner,  this  course,  which  I  propose  to  yon  in 
art,  will  be  calculated  only  to  give  yon  Judgment  and 
method  in  future  study,  to  establish  to  your  conviction  tha 


laws  of  general  ut,  and  to  enable  joa  to  disw,  if  not  with 

geninfl,  at  least  with  sense  and  proprietY. 

The  coarse,  so  far  as  it  oansiatB  in  pracdoe,  wfll  be  de- 
fined in  mj  Instructions  fca*  the  schoola.  And  the  dieory 
cr^nnected  with  that  practice  is  set  down  in  the  three  leo- 
tnres  at  the  end  of  the  first  cooise  I  delivered — those  on 
Line,  Light,  and  Cokmr. 

Yon  will  have,  therefore,  to  get  this  book,*  and  it  is  the 
only  one  which  yon  will  need  to  have  of  yoor  own, — the 
others  are  placed,  for  reference,  where  they  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  yon« 

5.  In  the  139th  paragraph,  p.  132,  it  states  the  order 
of  yonr  practical  study  in  these  terms : 

**I  wish  you  to  begin  by  getting  command  of  line; — 
that  is  to  say,  by  learning  to  draw  a  steady  line,  limiting 
with  absolute  correctness  the  form  or  space  you  intend  it 
to  limit ;  to  prpceed  by  getting  command  over  flat  tints^ 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  fill  the  spaces  you  have  en- 
cUised  evenly,  either  with  shade  or  colour,  according  to  the 
scho<J  yon  adopt ;  and,  finally,  to  obtain  the  power  of 
adding  such  fineness  of  drawing,  within  the  masses,  as 
shall  express  their  undulation,  and  their  characters  of 
form  and  texture/' 

And  now,  since  in  your  course  of  practice  you  are  first 
required  to  attain  the  power  of  drawing  lines  accurately 
and  delicately,  so  in  the  course  of  theory,  or  grammar,  I 

*  Mj  inangaral  series  of  seyen  leotares,  published  at  the  Olaxendoa 
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wish  yon  firet  to  learn  the  principIeB  of  linear  d&signfj 
exemplified  by  the  Bchoola  wliich  at  the  t-tp  of  fago  13ft  I 
jou  will  find  characterized  as  the  Schools  of  Tjino. 

6.  If  I  hai)  eonimaiid  of  as  much  time  as  I  should  like  i 
to  speud  with  you  on  this  Biitiject,  I  would  begin  with  the 
early  forms  of  art  which  used  the  simplest  liuear  clementa 
of  design.  But,  for  general  service  and  interest,  it  will 
be  better  that  I  should  sketch  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  greatest  masters  iu  that  manner ;  the  rather  that 
their  work  is  more  or  less  Accessible  to  all,  and  has 
developed  into  the  vast  industries  o£  modem  engraving 
one  of  the  most  powerful  existing  iniliiencea  of  educfr-  1 
tion  and  sources  of  pleasnre  among  civilized  people.  J 

And  tliis  investigation,  so  far  from  interrupting,  will  | 
^icilitate  onr  examination  of  the  history  of  the  nobler  ' 
arts,     You  will   see  in  the  preface   to   niy  lectures   on 
Greek  sculpture  tliat  I  intend   thorn  to  bo  followed  by 
a  eourBo  on  architecture,  and  that  by  one  on  Florentine 
Bctilptnre.    Bnt  the  art  of  engraving  is  bo  manifestly,  at  I 
Florence,  though  not  less  essentially  elsewhere,  a  basis  of  -I 
Btjleboth  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  I  should  explain  to  you  in  what  the  skill  of  the 
engraver  consists,  before  1  can  define  with  accuracy  that 
of   more   admired   artistB.-     For  engraving,   though   not  i 
I  altt^ther  in  the  method  of  which  you  »ee  examples  in  I 
the  print-shops  of  the  TItgh  Street,  is,  indeed,  a  prior  art  1 
to  that  either  of  building  or  sculptni^,  and  is  an  iiisopara    j 
ble  i>art  of  both,  when  they  ni*  riglitly  prtictised.  J 
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7.  And  whfle  we  thns  examine  the  scope  of  this  first  ol 
Uie  artB,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  learn  also  the  scope 
of  mind  of  the  early  practisers  of  it,  and  accordingly  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  main  events  in  the  biography  of 
the  schools  of  Florence.    To  understand  the  temper  and 

^  meaning  of  one  great  master  is  to  lay  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  foundation  for  the  understanding  of  all ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  make  it  the  leading  aim  of  this  course  of  lec- 
tures to  remind  you  of  what  is  known,  and  direct  you  to 
what  is  knowable,  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  greatest 
Florentine  master  of  engraving,  Sandro^Botticelli ;  and, 
incidentally,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  power  of  ithe 
greatest  master  of  the  German,  or  any  northern,  school, 
Hans  Holbein. 

8.  You  must  feel,  however,  that  I  am  using  the  word 
"  engraving  "  in  a  somewhat  different,  and,  you  may  im- 
agine, a  wider,  sense,  than  that  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  attach  to  it.  So  far  from  being  a  wider  sense,  it  is 
in  reality  a  more  accurate  and  restricted  one,  while  yet  it 
embraces  every  conceivable  right  application  of  the  art. 
And  I  wish,  in  this  first  lecture,  to  make  entirely  clear  to 
you  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  proper  range  of 
the  art  of,  engraving;  in  my  next  following  lecture,  to 
show  you  its  place  in  Italian  schools,  and  then,  in  due 
order,  the  place  it  ou^ht  to  take  in  our  own,  and  in  all 
schools. 

A      9.  Firs^  then,  to^lay,  of  the  Differentia,  or  essential 
\  quality  of  Engraving,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts. 
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What  anfiwer  would  yon  make  to  me,  if  I  asked  casa 
ally  wbat  engraving  was  I  Perhaps  the  readiest  which 
would  t«eur  to  you  would  be,  "  The  tranaiation  of  pio  ' 
tores  into  black  and  white  by  means  admitting  redupli- 
c&tioQ  of  imprcfisioDs."  But  if  tliat  be  ^one  by  litho- 
graphy, we  do  not  call  it  engraving, — whei-eaa  we  spoatt 
contentedly  and  continually  of  seal  engraving,  in  which 
there  is  no  question  of  black  and  white.  And,  a^  Bcbolars, 
jou  know  that  tliis  customary  mode  of  speaking  is  quite 
accttrate;  and  that  engmving  means,  primarily,  making 
a  permanent  wit  or  furrow  in  something.  The  central 
syllable  of  the  word  has  become  a  sorrowful  one,  meauiii^ 
le  mo6t  permanent  of  furrows 

10.  But  are  you  prepared  absolutely  to  accept  this  limi- 
tation with  (■eapect  to  engraving  as  a  pictorial  art  ?  Will  ' 
yon  call  nothing  an  engraving,  except  a  group  of  furrows 
or  cavities  cut  in  a  hard  substance  *  What  sliall  wc  say 
of  mcEziitint  engraving,  for  instance,  in  which,  though 
indeed  furrows  and  cavities  ai-e  produced  raechauically 
as  a  ground,  the  ailist's  work  is  in  effacing  them  1  And 
when  we  con&ider  the  power  of  engrariug  iu  representing 
piuturee  and  multiplying  them,  ai-p  we  to  recognize  and 
admire  no  effects  of  light  and  shade  except  those  which 
are  visibly  produced  by  dots  or  furrows  1  I  mean,  will 
.  Iha  virtue  of  an  engraving  be  in  exhibiting  tliese  imper^ 
^■^fect  roeana  of  its  effect,  or  m  coucealing  tliem  t 
^H]\  11.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  head  of  a  soldier  by 
^^■jp^n^, — a  mere  gridiron  of  black  Hues.     Would  this  b« 
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better  or  worse  engraving  if  it  were  more  like  a  photo 
graph  or  lithograph,  and  no  lines  seen? — suppose,  more 
like  the  head  of  Mr.  Santley,  now  in  all  the  mnsio-shopBi 
and  really  quite  deceptive  in  light  and  sliade,  when  seen 
from  over  the  way  ?  Do  you  think  Durer's  work  wotdd 
be  better  if  it  were  more  like  that  I  And  would  you  have 
me,  therefore,  leaving  the  question  of  technical  method  of 
production  altogether  to  the  craftsman,  consider  pictoria* 
engraving  simply  as  the  production  of  a  lightrand-ahade 
drawing,  by  some  method  permitting  its  multiplication 
for  the  public  ? 

12.  This,  you  observe,  is  a  very  practical  question 
indeed.  For  instance,  the  illustrations  of  my  own  lec- 
tures on  sculpture  are  equivalent  to  permanent  photo- 
graphs. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  means  will  be  dis- 
covered of  thus  producing  perfect  facsimiles  of  artists' 
drawings ;  so  that,  if  no  more  than  facsimile  be  requii-ed, 
the  old  art  of  cutting  furrows  in  metal  may  be  considered 
as,  at  this  day,  virtually  ended.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  line  engravers  cannot  any  more  get  apprentices,  and 
that  a  pure  steel  or  copper  plate  is  not  likely  to  be  again 
produced,  when  once  the  old  living  masters  of  the  bright 
field  shall  have  been  all  laid  in  their  earth-furrows. 

13.  Suppose,  then,  that  this  come  to  pass;  and  more 
tlian  this,  suppose  that  wood  engraving  also  be  super- 
seded, and  that  instead  of  imperf(  ct  transcripts  of  draw- 
ings, on  wood-blocks  or  metal-plates,  photography  enabled 
08  to  give,  quite  cheaply,  and  without  limit  to  number 
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focsimiles  of    the  finished  light-and-shade   drawings  of 
artists  themselves.     Another  gronp  of  questions  instantly 
ofiere  itself,  on  these  new  conditious  ;  namely,  Wliat  an 
the  best  uieang  for  a  lip;ht^and-shade  diawing^ — ^the  pen,  or  ] 
the  pencil,  tlie  eharL-cial,  or  the  flat  wash  !     That  is  to  say, 
the  pen,  pR)dacing  sliade  by  black  lines,  as  old  engranng  i 
did ;  Uie  pencil,  producing  shado  by  grey  lines,  variable  1 
in  force ;  the  charcoal,  prodncing  a  smoky  shadow  with 
DO  lines  in  it,  or  the  washed  tint,  producing  a  transparent 
shadow  with  no  lines  in  it.     "Wliich  of  these  nietliods  ip 
the  best! — or  have  they,  each  and  all,  virtues  to  bo  sep^ 
ntely  studied,  and  distiuctlvoly  applied  ? 

14.  See  how  curiously  the  questiona  multiply  on  us. 
Ist,  la  engraving  to  be  only  considered  as  cut  work  ?  2nd, 
For  present  designs  niultipliable  without  cutting,  by  the 
minshine,  what  methoda  or  iustnimenta  of  drawing  will  be 
bestl  And  now,  3rdU%  before  we  can  discuss  thcee  queft-  ' 
tioiiB  at  all,  is  there  ni.it  another  Ijing  at  the  root  of  both| 

■namely,  what  a  light-and-sliado  drawing  itself  properly  ' 
it,  and  how  it  differs,  or  should  differ,  from  a  painting,^—  { 
whether  Ly  mere  deficiency,  or  by  Borae  entirely  distinct  1 
Tneriti 

18.  For  instance,  yoii  know  how  confidently  it  ia  said,  ' 
in  common  talk  about  Turner,  that  his  woiks  are  intelli- 
gible and  beautiful  when  engraved,  though  Incomprehen* 
rible  as  paintings.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  because  the  translation  into  light  and  shade  ia 
deficient  in  some  qnalities  which  the  painting  ba/l,  or  that 
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it  pofisesflos  Bome  quality  which  the  painting  had  noti 
Does  it  please  n:.ore  because  it  is  deficient  in  the  ooloiu 
which  confused  a  feeble  spectator,  and  offended  a  dog<- 
matic  one,— or  because  it  possesses  a  decision  in  its  steady 
linear  lalx)ur  which  interprets,  or  corrects,  the  swift  pen- 
cilling of  the  artist  I 

16.  Do  you  notice,  the  two  words  I  have  just  uaed, 
DecufioUy  and  Linear  t — ^Decision,  again  introducing  the 
idea  of  cuts  or  divisions,  as  opposed  to  gradations;  Linear* 
as  opposed  to  massive  or  broad  ? 

Yet  we  use  all  these  words  at  different  times  in  praise, 
while  they  evidently  mark  inconsistent  qualities.  Softness 
and  decision,  breadth  and  delineation,  cannot  co-exist  in 
equal  degrees.  There  must  surely  therefore  be  a  virtue 
in  the  engraving  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  painting, 
and  vice  versa. 

Now,  be  clear  about  these  three  questions  which  we 
have  to-day  to  answer. 

A.  Is  all  engraving  to  be  cut  work  ? 

B.  If  it  need  not  be  cut  work,  but  only  the  reproduc- 

tion of  a  drawing,  what  methods  of  executing  a 
light-and-shade  drawing  will  be  best  ? 

C.  Is  the  shaded  drawing  itself  to  be  considered  only  as 

a  deficient  or  imperfect  painting,  or  as  a  different 
thing  from  a  painting,  having  a  virtue  of  its  own, 
belonging  to  black  and  white,  as  opposed  to  colour  { 

17.  I  will  give  you  the  answere  at  once,  briefly,  and 
amplify  them  afterwards. 
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'  A.  AD  engraving  miiet  be  cut  work ; — thai  is  its  diffe 
rentia.  tXiileBs  j?our  efiFect  be  pi'odiiced  by  cutting 
into  some  solid  Bubstaoue,  it  is  not  engraving  at  all. 
I  B.  The  proper  methods  for  lig!it-and- shade  drawing 
vary  according  to  subject,  and  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness desired, — some  of  them  liaving  much  in 
common  with  engraving,  and  others  with  paitiilng. 
I  O  The  qualities  of  a  light-aiid-shade  drawing  oiiglit  to 
be  entirely  different  from  those  of  a  painting.  It 
is  not  a  deficient  or  partial  rcpresentatioii  of  a 
coloured  scene  or  picture,  but  an  entirely  different 
reading  of  either.  So  that  much  of  what  is  intel- 
ligible in  a  painting  ought  to  be  nnintelligihle  in  a 
light-aiid-filutdo  study,  and  vice  vers4. 
'  Tou  have  thus  three  arte, — eagi-aving,  light-and-ehade 
drawing,  and  painting. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  lecture,  in  this  course,  on  paint- 
ing, nor  on  light-and-ehade  drawing,  but  on  engraving 
only.      But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  light-and- 
shade  drawing  firet;  or,  at  least,  remind  yon  of  what  I 
_  twve  before  told. 

18.  Ton  see  that  the  throe  elementary  lectm-ea  in  ray 
t  volnme  are  on  Line,  Light,  and  Colour, — that  is  to 
tpj,  on  the  modes  of  art  which-  produce  linear  dusigiia, 
— wliich  produce  effects  of  light, — and  which  produce 
iffects  of  colour. 

I  I  most,,  for  the  sake  of  now  students,  brieily  re[>eat  the 
mtanation  of  these. 
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Ilore  is  an  Arabian  vase,  in  which  the  pleaaure  given  hi 
the  eje  ie  only  by  linCB; — uo  effect  of  light,  or  of  colour, 
IB  attempted.  Ilere  ia  a  moonlight  by  Turner,  in  which 
tbcfc  are  no  lines  at  all,  and  no  colonra  at  all.  The 
lileaeiire  given  to  the  eye  is  only  by  modes  of  light  and 
shade,  or  efFecta  of  light.  Finally,  here  is  an  early  Flo- 
rentine ])ainting,  in  which  there  Ri-e  no  lines  of  impor- 
tance, and  no  effect  of  light  whatever;  but  all  the 
pleaeure  given  to  the  eye  is  in  gaiety  and  variety  of 
colonr. 

19.  I  say,  the  pleasure  given  to  the  eye.  The  linea 
on  this  vaso  write  something ;  but  tlie  ornamentation 
produced  by  the  bfatitiful  writing  13  independent  of  its 
meaning.  So  the  moonlight  is  pleasant,  lirst,  as  light; 
and  the  figures,  first,  as  colour.  It  is  not  the  shape  of  the 
waves,  but  the  light  on  them;  not  the  expression  of  the 
figures,  but  their  colour,  liy  which  the  ocular  pleasure  is 
to  be  given. 

These  three  examples  are  violently  marked  ones ;  but, 
in  preparing  to  draw  any  object,  you  will  find  that,  prac- 
tically, yon  have  to  aak  yourself,  Shall  I  aim  at  the  colour 
of  it,  the  light  of  it,  or  the  lines  of  it?  Yon  can't  have 
all  three ;  you  can't  even  have  any  two  out  of  the  tluee  in 
equal  strength.  The  best  art,  indeed,  comes  so  near 
lixiture  OS  in  a  measure  to  unite  all.  But  the  best  is  not, 
and  cannot  he,  as  good  as  nature;  and  the  mode  of  its 
deficiency  is  that  it  must  lose  some  of  the  colour,  some  of 
tho  light,  or  some  of  the  delineation.      And  in  coiis& 
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qnence,  tbere  ib  one  great  echool  wliicli  Ba)'B,  We  will 
liave  the  colour,  aud  as  iiiiich  light  and  deliiieatit  n  aa 
are  conaiBteut  witli  it.  Another  wlucli  saj'H,  "We  will  hava 
sliade,  and  aa  much  colour  and  deliiicatiou  as  aro  con- 
ftisteut  with  iU  The  third,  We  will  have  delineation,  and 
as  much  coluiir  and  shade  as  are  consistent  with  it. 

20.  And  tiiough  much  of  the  two  subordinate  qualities    , 

may  in  each  school  be  cotisistoiit  witli  the  lending  one, 

yet  the  sdiftols  are  evermore  separate:  us,  for  instance, 

ia  other  mattere,  one  mail  says,  I  will  liavo  my  fee,  and 

nmcb  honesty  as  ia  coiisisteiit  witli  it ;  another,  I  will 

ive  my  honesty,  and  aa  much  fee  as  ia  consistent  with 

Thougli  the  man  who  will  have  his  fee  he  eubordi- 

ily  honest, — though  the  man  who  will  have  his  hon- 

',  Bahurdinately  rich,  are  they  not  evcnnore  of  diverse 

iQoIet 

So  you   have,  in  art,  the  utterly  separate  provinces, 
;b  In  contact  at  their  borders,  of 
The  Delineattirs ; 
The  Cluaroscnrtsts ;  and 
The  Cciloiiriats. 
31.  The  Delineatfirs  are  the  nsen  on  whom  I  am  ^ing 
give  yon  this  course  of  lectures.     They  are  essentially 
iTorSjKn  engraved  line  being  tlie  best  meansof  dolin- 
ktion.     The  Ohiaroacurists  are  essentially  draiightsinen 
ith  clialk,  charcoal,   or  aingle   tints.     Many  of   them 
piuDt,  but  always  with  some  effort  and  jiain.     Leonardo 
b  die  type  of  them ;  hot  the  entire  Dutch  achoctl  cuiiBists 
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of  tbem,  laboriously  pamting,  without  eflsential  geaiiu  foi 
colour. 

The  Colonrista  are  the  tme  painters;  and  all  the  fanlfr 
less  (as  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  men's  work  can  be  so,)  and 
consummate  masters  of  art  belong  to  them. 

22.  The  distinction  between  the  colourist  and  chiaio* 
scurist  school  is  trenchant  and  absolute ;  and  may  soon  be 
shown  you  so  that  you  will  never  forget  it  Here  is  a 
Florentine  picture  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  of  very 
good  representative  quality,  and  which  the  UniverBity 
galleries  are  rich  in  possessing.  At  the  distance  at 
which  I  hold  it,  you  see  nothing  but  a  chequer-work  of 
brilliant,  and,  as  it  happens,  even  glaring  colours.  If  you 
come  near,  you  will  find  this  patchwork  resolve  itself 
into  a  Visitation,  and  Birth  of  St.  John ;  but  that  St. 
Elizabeth's  red  dress,  and  the  Virgin's  blue  and  white 
one.  and  the  brown  posts  of  the  door,  and  the  blue  spaces 
of  the  sky,  are  painted  in  their  own  entirely  pure  colours, 
each  shaded  w^ith  ujore  powerful  tints  of  itself, — ^pale 
blue  with  deep  blue,  scarlet  with  crimson,  yellow  with 
orange,  and  green  with  richer  green. 

The  whole  is  therefore  as  much  a  mosaic  work  of  bril- 
liant  colour  as  if  it  were  made  of  bits  of  glass.  There  is 
no  effect  of  light  attempted,  or  so  much  as  thought  of : 
you  don't  know  even  where  the  sun  is ;  nor  have  you  the 
least  notion  what  time  of  day  it  i^v.  The  painter  thinks 
you  cannot  be  so  superfluous  as  tc  want  to  know  what  time 
of  day  it  is. 
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93.  Here,  on  the  other  band,  la  a  Dbtch  picture  of 
good  arorage  qnality,  also  out  of  the  University  gallenea 
It  represents  a  gronp  of  cattle,  aud  a  herdsman  watching 
tbem.  And  yon  see  in  an  iitBtant  that  the  time  is  even- 
ing. The  Bim  is  sotting,  and  there  ie  warm  liglit  on  the 
landscape,  the  cattle,  and  the  standing  figure. 

Nor  does  the  picture  in  any  coiiRpiunoiis  way  seem 
devoid  of  cxilotir.  On  the  contrary,  the  herdsman  has  a 
scarlet  jacket,  which  comes  out  rather  brilliantly  fium  the 
mass  of  shade  round  it ;  and  a  person  devoid  of  colour 
faculty,  or  ill  taught,  might  imagine  the  picture  to  be 
rtally  a  fine  work  of  colour. 

Bat  if  yon  will  come  up  close  to  it,  yon  will  find  that  , 
the  herdsman  has  brown  sleeves,  though  he  has  a  scarlet 
jacket;  and  that  the  sliadows  of  both  are  painted  with 
precisely  the  same  brown,  and  in  several  places  with  con- 
liiitiDns  touches  of  the  ]>cncil.  It  is  only  in  the  light  that 
the  scarlet  is  laid  on. 

Tbis  at  once  marks  the  picture  as  belonging  to  the 
lower  or  chiaroscuriat  school,  even  if  you  had  not  before 
recognized  it  aa  such  by  its  pretty  rendering  of  sunset 
effect. 

24.  Ton  might  at  first  think  it  a  painting  ■which 
■bowed  greater  skill  than  that  of  the  school  of  Oiotto, 
But  the  skill  is  not  the  primary  question.  The  power  of 
ion  is  the  first  tiling  to  be  asked  aliout.  lliis 
Italian  work  imagines,  and  requires  yoii  to  imagine  also, 
«  Bt  FlJzabeth  and  St  :M*py,  to  the  best  of  your  power. 
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Bnt  this  Dutch  one  only  wishes  yon  to  imagine  an  effect  of 
snnlight  on  cowskin,  which  is  a  far  lower  strain  of  tlia 
imaginative  faculty. 

Also,  as  you  may  see  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  cowskin, 
in  reality,  any  summer  afternoon,  but  cannot  so  frequent- 
ly see  a  St.  Elizabeth,  it  is  a  far  less  useful  strain  of  ibe 
imaginative  faculty. 

And,  generally  speaking,  the  Dut^^h  chiaroscurists  are 
indeed  persons  without  imagination  at  all, — ^who,  not 
being  able  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of  their  thoughts,  try 
to  get  it  out  of  their  sensations ;  note,  however,  also  their 
technical  connection  with  the  Greek  school  of  shade, 
(see  my  sixth  inaugural  lecture,  p.  158,)  in  which  colour 
was  refused,  not  for  the  sake  of  deception,  but  of  solem^ 
nity. 

25.  With  these  final  motives  you  are  not  now  con- 
cerned ;  your  present  business  is  the  quite  easy  one  of 
knowing,  and  noticing,  the  universal  distinction  between 
the  methods  of  treatment  in  which  the  aim  is  light,  and 
in  which  it  is  colour ;  and  so  to  keep  yourselves  guarded 
from  tlie  danger  of  being  misled  by  the,  often  very  in- 
genious, talk  of  persons  who  have  vivid  colour  sensations 
without  having  learned  to  distinguish  them  from  what 
else  pleases  them  in  pictures.  There  is  an  interesting 
voTume  by  Professor  Taine  on  the  Dutch  school,  con- 
taining a  valuable  historical  analysis  of  the  influences 
which  formed  it ;  but  full  of  the  gravest  errors,  resulting 
from  the  confusion  in  his  mind  between  colour  and  tone 
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fai  ocmseqnetKse  of  wluch  he  unagineB  the  Dutch  painten 
to  be  coloiiriata. 

26.  It  ifl  so  important  for  yoa  to  be  grounded  secnrely  in 
these  firet  elements  of  pictorial  treatment,  that  I  will  be  eo 
far  tedioHB  as  to  show  you  one  more  instance  of  the  rela- 
^ve  Intellectnal  value  "f  the  pore  culoar  and  pure  ehiaro- 
ecuro  school,  not  in  Dutch  and  Florentine,  but  in  English 
art.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  loet  frescoes  of  our 
Painted  Chamber  of  Weatminstor; — fourteentb-centnrj 
work,  entirely  conceived  in  colour,  and  calculated  for  deeo 
retive  effect.  There  is  no  more  light  aud  etiade  in  it  than 
in  a  Queen  of  Ilearts  in  a  pack  of  cards ; — all  that  the 
painter  at  first  wauts  you  to  see  is  that  the  young  lady  has 
a  white  forehead,  and  a  golden  eniwn,  and  a  fair  neck,  and'  I 
a  violet  robe,  and  a  crimson  shield  with  golden  leopards  >t 
OD  it;  and  that  behind  her  is  clear  blue  eky.  Then, 
forthor,  he  wants  you  to  I'ead  her  name,  "  Dehonnairete," 
which,  when  you  have  read,  he  farther  expects  yon  to 
Gonaider  what  it  is  to  be  debonuaire,  aud  to  remember 
jroor  Chaucer's  deecription  of  the  virtue : — 


She  wu  not  brown,  nor  dun  of  hue, 
Bat  white  a^  edowo,  foUen  new, 
With  ejen  glmj,  and  browes  beat. 
Her  hair  down  to  her  heelea  went, 
And  she  waa  simple,  bb  dove  on  tree, 
Toll  debonnur  of  heart  wbb  ahe. 


37.  Yon  see  Chaucer  dwella  on  the  colour  just  ae  mnoh 
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as  the  painter  does,  but  the  painter  has  also  given  hei 

the  English  shield  to  bear,  meaning  that  good-humour,  or 
debonnairete,  cannot  be  maintained  by  self-indulgence ; — 
only  by  fortitude.  Farther  note,  with  Chaucer,  the  "  eyen 
glad/'  ai\d  brows  ^^bent"  (high-ai*ched  and  calm),  the 
strong  life  (hair  down  to  the  heels,)  and  that  her  glad- 
ness is  to  bo  without  subtlety, — that  is  to  say,  without  the 
slightest  pleasure  in  any  form  of  advantage-taking,  or  any 
shrewd  or  mocking  wit:  "she  was  simple  as  dove  on 
tree ; "  and  you  will  find  that  the  colour-painting,  both  in 
the  f  i-esco  and  in  tlie  poem,  is  in  the  very  highest  degree 
didactic  and  intellectual ;  and  distinguished,  as  being  so, 
from  all  inferior  fonns  of  art.  Farther,  that  it  requii^es 
you  yourself  fii-st  to  understand  the  nature  of  simplicity, 
and  to  like  simplicity  in  young  ladies  better  than  sub- 
tlety ;  and  to  understand  why  the  second  of  Love's  five 
kind  arrows  (Beauts  being  the  first), 

Simpleoe  ot  nom,  la  seoonde 

Qtd  maint  homme  panni  le  monde 

Et  mainte  dame  fait  amer. 

Nor  must  you  leave  the  picture  without  observing  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  Debonnairete's  bearing  the 
Boyal  shield, — of  all  shields  that,  rather  than  another. 
^  De-bonne-aire  "  meant  originally  "  out  of  a  good  eagle's 
nest,"  the  "aire"  signifying  the  eagle's  nest  or  eyrie 
especially,  because  it  is  flat,  the  Latin  "  area"  being  the 
root  of  alL 
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And  this  cocjing  oat  of  a  good  oeet  is  recognized  ua 
:rf  all  things,  needfnllest  to  give  tlie  Btrength  which 
«iuiblee people  to  be  good-humoured;  and  thiis  you  liave 
"  doboniinire  "  forming  the  third  word  of  the  group,  with 
" gentle "  and  "  kiud,"  all  iii-st  signif jing  "  of  good  race." 

Yon  will  graduiiHy  eee,  as  we  go  on,  more  and  more 
why  I  called  my  tliiixl  volume  of  lectiirea  Eagle's  Nest; 
for  1  am  not  fantastic  in  thceo  titles,  as  is  often  said ; 
but  try  shortly  to  mark  my  chief  piiqjoso  in  the  lKX)k  by 
them. 

38.  Now  for  comparison  witli  this  old  art,  here  is  » 
modem  eugi-aving,  in  which  colour  is  entirely  igooi-ed  j 
and  light  and  shade  atone  are  used  to  produce  what  ia 
■opposed  to  be  a  piece  of  impressive  religious  instruction. 
Hat  it  is  not  a  piece  of  religious  iiiBtniction  at  all ; — only 
n  piece  of  religious  sensation,  prepared  for   the  stititi- 
menta]   pleasure  of  yonng  ladies ;    whom   (since   I   am  I 
Lonoored  to-day  by  the  presence  of  many)  I  will  take  ] 
the  opportunity  of  warning  against  such  forms  of  false 
theological   satisfaction.       Tltis  engraving  represents    a 
yonng  lady  in  a  very  long  and,  though  plain,  very  liocom- 
ing  white  dress,  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  a  ten-ificallyi 
stormy  Bea,  by  which  neither  her  hair  nor  her  becoming  ] 
dreas  ia  in  the  least  wetted ;  and  saved  from  despair  in  ' 
that  situation  by  closely  embracing   a   very   thick   and 
BoUd  atone   Cross.      By   which   far-sought  and   original 
metaphor  yoimg  ladies  are  expected,  after  some  effort, 
to  onderBtaud  the  recourse  they  may  have,  for  si  pport,  , 
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to  the  Crofis  of  ChriBt  in  the  midst  of  the  troubleB  of  thk 
world. 

29.  As  tlioee  troubles  are  for  the  present,  in  all  proba- 
bility, limited  to  the  occasional  loss  of  their  thimblai 
when  they  have  not  taken  care  to  put  them  Into  their 
workboxes, — the  concern  they  feel  at  the  unsympathizing 
gaiety  of  their  companions,-— or  perhaps  the  disappoint- 
ment at  not  hearing  a  favonrite  clergyman  preach, — (for 
I  will  not  suppose  the  young  ladies  interested  in  this 
picture  to  be  affected  by  any  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  or  the  like  worldliness,) — ^it  seems  to 
me  the  stress  of  such  calamities  might  be  represented,  in 
a  picture,  by  less  appalling  imagery.  And  I  can  assure 
my  fair  little  lady  friends, — if  I  still  have  any, — that 
whatever  a  young  girl's  ordinary  troubles  or  annoyances 
may  be,  her  true  virtue  is  in  shaking  them  off,  as  a  rose- 
leaf  shakes  off  rain,  and  remaining  debonnaire  and  bright 
in  spirits,  or  even,  as  the  rose  would  be,  the  brighter  for 
the  troubles ;  and  not  at  all  in  allowing  herself  to  be 
either  drifted  or  depressed  to  the  point  of  requiring 
religious  consolation.  But  if  any  real  and  deep  sorrow, 
Buch  as  no  metaphor  can  represent,  fall  upon  her,  doe^ 
slie  suppose  that  the  theological  advice  of  this  piece  of 
modern  art  can  be  trusted }  If  she  will  take  the  pains 
to  tliink  truly,  she  will  remember  that  Christ  Himself 
never  says  anything  about  holding  by  His  Cross.  He 
Bpeaks  a  good  deal  of  bearing  it ;  but  never  for  an 
instant  of  holding  by  it.    It  is  His  Hand,  not  His  Cross. 
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ithidi  16  to  save  either  yon,  or  St.  Peter,  when  the  waves 

are  roagh      And  the  utterly  reckless  way  in  which  iiiod- 

I  em  religiotiB  teachere,  whether  in  art  or  literatnre,  abnee 

I  the  metaphor  eomewhat  briefly  and  violently  leant  on  by 

Bu  Paul,  simply  prevente  yonr  understanding  the  mean 

ppg  of  any  woi-d  which  Chriet  Himself  speaks  on  thia 

latter  1     So  you  see  this  popular  art  of  light  and  shade, 

catching  you  by  your  mere  thirst  of  Eensation,  is  not  only 

imdidaetic,  but  the  reverse  uf   didactic — deceptive   and 

illusory. 

30.  This  popular  art,  you  hear  roe  say,  scornfully; 
tnd  1  have  told  yon,  in  some  of  ray  teacliing  in  Aratra 
Pentelici,  that  all  great  art  must  be  popular.  Tee,  but 
reat  art  is  popular,  as  bread  and  watt:r  are  to  chil- 
1  fed  by  a  father.  And  vile  art  is  popular,  b3  poiaon- 
i  jelly  is,  to  children  cheated  by  a  confectioner.  And 
t  is  qnite  possible  to  make  any  kind  of  art  popular  on 
Sioee  last  terms.  The  colour  school  may  become  just  aa 
oisonoiis  ae  the  cotonrless,  in -the  hands  of  fools,  or  of 
Here  is  a  book  1  bought  only  the  other  day, — 
1  of  the  things  got  up  cheap  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
biotbers  at  bookstalls, — Puss  in  Boots,  illustrated ;  a  most 
inite  work  of  the  colour  school — red  jackets  and  white 
1  and  yellow  coaches  as  distinct  aa  Giotto  or  Kaphael 
old  have  kept  thetn.  But  the  thing  is  done  by  fools 
r  money,  and  heuoniea  cutii-cly  m(iiiBtrou8  and  aboiui- 
lable.  Here,  again,  is  colour  art  produced  by  fools  for 
u:   here  is  Indian  aacred  painting, — a  black   god 
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with  a  hundred  armB,  with  a  green  god  on  one  side  of 
him  and  a  red  god  on  the  other;  still  a  most  definite 
work  of  the  colour  school.  Giotto  or  Baphael  oould  not 
have  made  the  black  more  resolutely  black,  (though  the 
whole  colour  of  the  school  of  Athens  is  kept  in  distind 
separation  from  one  black  square  in  it),  nor  the  greei* 
more  unquestionably  green.  Yet  the  whole  is  pestilent 
and  loathsome. 

31.  Now  but  one  point  more,  and  I  have  done  with 
this  subject  for  to-day. 

You  must  not  think  that  this  manifest  brilliancy  and 
Ilarlequin's-jacket  character  is  essential  in  the  colour 
school.  The  essential  matter  is  only  that  everything 
should  be  of  its  own  definite  colour:  it  may  be  alto- 
gether sober  and  dark,  yet  the  distinctness  of  hue  pro- 
served  with  entire  fidelity.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Hogarth's, — one  of  quite  the  most  precious  things 
we  have  in  our  galleries.  It  represents  a  meeting  of  some 
learned  society  —  gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  very 
gravely  dressed,  but  who,  nevertheless,  as  gentlemen 
pleasantly  did  in  that  day, — you  remember  Goldsmith's 
weakness  on  the  point — wear  coats  of  tints  of  dark  red, 
blue,  or  violet.  There  are  some  thirty  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  different  tints  of  sub- 
dued claret-colour  in  their  coats;  and  yet  every  coat  is 
kept  so  distinctly  of  its  own  proper  claret-colour,  that 
each  gentleman's  servant  would  know  his  master's. 

Yet  the  whole  canvas  is  bo  grey  ^d  quiet,  that  aa  I 
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DOW  bold  it  by  thia  Dutch  landscape,  with  the  Tennilion 
jftcket,  yon  would  fancy  Ilogarth'a  had  uo  colour  in  it  at 
all,  and  that  the  Dutchman  waa  half-way  to  becoming  a 
Titian  ;  whereas  Hogarth^a  is  a.  coiiBummate  piece  of  the 
moet  perfect  coloiirist  school,  which  Titian  could  not  beat, 
in  its  way ;  and  theDutchman  qauld  no  more  paint  half  an 
inch  of  it  Uiiin  he  could  summon  a  rainbow  into  the  clonde. 

32.  Here  (hen,  yon  see,  arc,  altogether,  five  works,  all 
of  the  absolutely  pure  colour  school : — 

1.  One,  Indian, — Religious  Art ; 

a.  One,  Florentine, — Religious  Art ; 

8.  One,  English,  from  Painted  Chamber,  Wesbninster, 
—Ethic  Art ; 

■4.  One,  Euglish, — Hogarth, — Naturalistic  Art; 

6.  One,  English, — to-day  sold  in   the   High  Street, — 
Caricaturist  Art. 
r.And  of  these,  the  Florentine  and  nld  English  are  divine 
fvork,  God'iuspircd  ;  full,  indeed,  of  faults  and  innoceu- 
,  hilt  dinno,  OS  giKid  children  are. 

Then  this  by  Hogarth  is  entirely  wise  and  right;  bat 

B-ldly-wise,  not  divine. 

While  the  old  Indian,  and  this,  with  which  we  feed  onf 
children  at  this  hour,  are  entirely  damnable  art;^evory 
bit  of  it  done  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  devil, — fee- 
ble, ridiculous, — ^yet  mortally  poiaonoas  to  every  noble 
quality  in  body  and  soul. 

8S.  I  have  now,  I  hope,  guarded  you  sufficienlly  from 
'  file  danger  either  of  confusing  the  inferior  school  of  cluft- 
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roeeuro  irith  that  of  colour,  or  of  imagining  that  a  work 
must  necesBarilj  be  good,  on  tlie  sole  ground  of  its  be- 
X  longing  to  the  liigher  group.  I  can  now  proceed  seeurelj 
to  separate  the  tbii-d  school,  that  of  Delineation,  fi-oni 
both ;  and  to  examine  its  special  qualities. 

It  begins,  (see  Inaugnral  Lectures,  §  137,)  in  the  primi- 
tive work  of  races  iuseusible  alike  to  shade  and  to  colonr, 
and  nearly  devoid  of  tbonght  and  of  sentiment,  but 
gradually  developing  into  both. 

Now  as  the  design  is  primitive,  so  are  the  means  likely 
to  be  primitive.  A  line  is  the  simplest  work  of  art  yoa 
call  produce.  What  are  the  simplest  means  you  can 
produce  it  with! 

A  Cumberland  lead  pencil  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself, 
quite  a  nineteenth-century  machine.  Pen  and  ink  are 
complex  and  scholarly ;  and  even  chalk  or  cliarcoal  not 
always  bandy. 

But  the  primitive  line,  the  first  and  last,  generally  the 
best  of  lines,  is  that  which  you  have  elementary  faculty  of 
at  your  fingers'  ends,  and  which  kittens  can  draw  as  well 
as  yim — the  scratch. 

The  first,  I  aay,  and  the  last  of  lines.  Permanent  ex- 
ceedingly,— even  in  flesh,  or  on  mahogany  tables,  often 
more  permanent  than  we  desire.  But  when  studiously 
and  honourably  made,  divinely  permanent,  or  delight- 
fully— as  on  the  venerable  desks  of  our  public  schools, 
most  of  thera,  now,  specimens  of  wood  engraving  dear  to 
irt  of  England.  ■ 
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34.  Engraving,  Uien,  is  in  brief  terms,  the  Art  trf  ■ 
Boratch.  It  is  essciitialty  tlie  cutting  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance  for  the  sake  of  making  your  ideas  as  pennaiieut  a 
poeeible, — graven  with  an  iron  pen  in  the  Kock  fur  ever. 
fermanence,  yon  observe,  is  the  object,  not  iniilti|»lic^ 
bility ; — that  is  quite  an  acddcntal,  Bometimos  not  even  a 
desirable,  attribute  of  engraving.  Duration  of  your  work 
— fame,  and  the  undeceived  vision  of  all  men,  on  the 
pane  of  glass  of  the  window  on  a  wet  day,  or  oil  the 
pillars  of  tlie  castle  of  Chillon,  or  on  the  walls  of  tho 
pyramids ; — a  primitive  art,^ — yet  first  and  last  with  us. 

Since  then  engraving,  we  aay,  is  essentially  catting  intfl 
the  s^fface  of  any  solid;  as  the  primitive  design  is  in 
lines  or  duta,  the  primitive  cutting  of  such  design  is  a 
scratch  or  a  hole;  and  scratuhable  solids  being  essentially 
three—stone,  wood,  metal, — we  sliall  have  tliree  great 
schools  of  engraving  to  investigate  in  each  material. 

36.  On  tablet  of  stone,  on  tablet  of  wood,  on  tablet  of 
steel, — tho  first  giving  the  law  to  everything ;  the  second 
true  Athenian,  like  Athena's  first  statue  in  oUvo-wood, 
making  the  law  legible  and  homely ;  and  the  third  troe 
Ynlcanian,  liavijig  the  splendour  and  power  of  accou^ 
pliahed  labour. 

low  of  atone  engraving,  which  is  joined  inseparably 
vith  sculpture  and    architectui-e,  I  am  not  g<iing   to  ' 
speak  at  length  in  this  coarse  of  lectures.     I  shall  spE>ak 
only  of  wood  and  metal  engraving.     But  there  is  one 
ciroomstanco  in  stone  engraving  which  it   is   necessary 
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to  observe  in  connection  with  the  other  two  brsncheB  d 
tlie  art. 

The  great  difficulty  for  a  primitive  engraver  is  to  make 
hiB  st^rateh  deep  eiioiigh  to  be  visible,  Tieibility  is  quite  as 
eeeential  to  your  fame  as  permanence ;  and  if  you  have  only 
your  furrow  to  dL-jjend  on,  the  engraved  tablet,  at  certain 
times  of  day,  will  he  illegible,  and  posaed  without  notice. 

But  suppose  you  fill  in  your  furrow  with  sometliing 
black,  then  it  will  be  legible  enough  at  ouce ;  and  if  the 
black  fall  out  or  wash  out,  Btill  your  furrow  is  tliere,  and 
may  be  filled  again  by  anybody. 

Therefore,  the  noble  atone  engravers,  using  marble  to 
receive  their  furrow,  fill  that  furrow  with  marble  ^pk. 

And  you  have  an  engraved  plate  to  poi-pose  j^witli  the 
whole  sky  for  its  mai^in!     Look  here — the  front  of  the 
vhnrcb  of  San  Michele  of   Lucca, — white   marble  with 
green  serpen  tiue  for  ink;  or  here, — the  steps  of  theOianfa 
Stair,  with  lead  for  ink ;  or  here, — -the  floor  of  the  Pisan 
Dnomo,  with  porphyry  for  ink.     Such  cutting,  filled  in 
with  colour  or  with  black,  branches  into  aU  sorts  of  devel- 
opments,— Florentiue  mosaic  on  the  one  hand,  niello  on 
tlie  otlier,  and  infinite  minor  arts, 
y     30.  Yet  we  uiust  not  make  this  filling  with  colour  part 
/   of  our  definition  of  engraving.     To  engrave  is,  in  final 
^  -  Btrictuees,  "to  decorate  a  surface  with  furrowa."     (Cam- 
eos, in  accuratest  tenns,  ai-e  minate  scuiptures,  not  engrav- 
^  ings.)     A  ploughed  field  is  the  puj'cst  type  of .  such  art ; 
and  is,  on  hilly  laud,  an  exquisite  piece  of  decciration. 
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jL  Therefote  it  will  follow  that  engraTing  distinguiahei    ^ 

itself  from  ordinaiy  drawing  by  greater  need  of  mtucular 

,  ft    i 

QuOru 

The  quality  of  a  pen  drawing  is  to  be  produced  eaaly^  ^ 
— deliberately,  always,*  but  with  a  point  that  glides  over 
the  paper.    Engraving,  on  the  contraiy,  requires  always  / 
force,  and  its  virtue  is  that  of  a  line  produced  by  preBsuie, 
(H*  by  blows  of  a  chiseL 

It  involves,  therefore,  always,  ideas  of  power  and  dex . 
terity,  but  also  of  restraint ;  and  the  delight  you  take  in  it 
should  involve  the  understanding  of  the  difficulty  the 
workman  dealt  with.  Yon  perhaps  doubt  the  extent  to 
which  this  feeling  justly  extends,  (in  the  first  volume  of 
^  Modem  Painters,^'  expressed  under  the  head  "  Ideas  of 
Power.")  But  why  is  a  large  stone  in  any  building 
grander  than  a  small  one  %  Simply  because  it  was  more 
difncnlt  to  raise  it  So,  also,  an  engraved  line  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  recognized  as  more  grand  than  a  pen  or  pen- 
cil line,  because  it  was  more  difficult  to  execute  it. 

In  this  mosaic  of  Lucca  front  you  forgive  much,  and 
admire  much,  because  you  see  it  is  all  cut  in  stone.  So, 
in  wood  and  steel,  you  ought  to  see  that  every  line  lias 
been  costly ;  but  observe,  costly  of  deliberative,  no  less 
than  athletic  or  executive  power.  The  main  use  of  the 
restraint  which  makes  the  line  difficult  to  draw,  is  to  give 
time  and  motive  for  deliberation  in  drawing  it,  and  to 
ensure  its  being  the  best  in  your  power. 

*  Compare  Inaagnral  Lectures,  §  144. 
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37.  For,  ad  with  deliberation,  bo  without  repentanoei 
your  engraved  line  must  be.  It  may,  indeed,  be  bniv 
nislied  or  beaten  out  again  in  metal,  or  patched  and 
botched  in  stone;  but  always  to  disadvantage,  and  at 
pains  which  must  not  be  incurred  often.  And  there  is  a 
singular  evidence  in  one  of  Durer's  finest  platee  that,  in 
his  time,  or  at  least  in  his  manner  of  work,  it  was  not 
possible  at  aU.  Among  the  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of 
•Durer's  Knight  and -Death,  you  will  find  it  sometimes 
suggested,  or  insisted,  that  the  horse's  raised  foot  is  going 
to  fall  into  a  snare.  What  has  been  fancied  a  noose  is 
only  the  former  outline  of  the  horse's  foot  and  limb, 
uneffaced. 

The  engraved  line  is  tlierefore  to  be  conclusive;  not 
experimental.  "I  have  determined  this,"  says  the  en- 
graver. Much  excellent  pen  drawing  is  excellent  in 
l)eing  tentative, — in  being  experimental.  Indeterminate, 
not  through  want  of  meaning,  but  through  fulness  of  it — 
halting  wisely  between  two  opinions — feeling  cautiously 
after  clearer  opinions.  But  your  engraver  has  made  up 
his  opinion.  This  is  so,  and  must  for  ever  be  so,  he  tells 
you.  A  very  proper  thing  for  a  thoughtful  man  to  say ; 
a  very  improper  and  impertinent  thing  for  a  foolish  one 
to  say.  Foolish  engraving  is  consummately  foolish  work. 
Look, — all  the  world, — iDok  for  evermore,  says  the  foolish 
engraver ;  see  what  a  fool  I  have  been.  IIow  many  lines 
I  have  laid  for  nothing.  IIow  many  lines  upon  lines, 
with  no  precept,  much  less  superprecept 
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88.  Hem.  then,  are  two  definite  ethical  charaoterB  in  all 
engraved  work.  It  is  Athletic;  and  it  is  Eesolute.  Add 
one  more;  that  it  is  Obedient; — in  their  infancy  the 
nnrse,  bnt  in  their  yoath  the  slave,  of  the  higher  arts ; 
servile,  both  in  the  mechanism  and  labonr  of  it,  and  in  iti 
function  of  interpreting  the  schools  of  painting  as  supe- 
rior to  itself. 

And  this  relation  to  the  higher  arts  we  will  study  at 
the  source  of  chief  power  in  all  the  normal  skill  of  CShris- 

m 

tendom,  Florence ;  and  chiefly,  ss  I  said,  in  the  work  ol 
one  Florentine  master,  Sandio  BottioellL 


THK  BELA^nOK  OF 

39,  Ffiou  what  waa  laid  before  jou  in  tny  last  lecture^ 
yoa  muHt  now  be  aware  that  I  do  uot  mean,  by  the  word 
'  engraving,'  merely  the  separate  art  of  producing  plates 
from  which  black  pictiires  may  be  printed. 

I  mean,  by  engraving,  the  art  of  producing  decoratioB- 
on  a  snrface  by  the  loiicliea  of  a  chisel  or  a  burin ;  and 
mean  by  its  relation  to  other  arts,  the  Biiliordinate  servit 
of  this  linear  work,  in  sculpture,  in  metal  work,  and 
painting ;  or  in  the  representation  and  repetition  of  paint- 
ing. 

And  first,  therefore,  I  have  to  map  out  the  broad  rela- 
tion6<of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  metal  work,  and  painting,  in 
Florence,  among  tlieraselves,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  art  of  engraving  was  distinctly  connected  with  them.* 

40.  You  will  And,  or  may  remember,  tliat  in  ray  lecture 
on  MJdiaol  Angelo  and  Tiutoret  I  indicated  the  singular 
impn-taiice,  in  tlie  history  of  art,  of  a  space  of  foi-ty  years, 
betweer  1480,  and  the  year  in  which  Raphael  died,  1520, 
Within  that  space  of  time  the  change  was  completed,  from 
the  principles  of  ancient,  to  those  of  existing,  art; — a 

•  Compare  Aratra  Puntelici,  §  IIU.  ■ 
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Jiifold  change,  not  definable  in  brief  tenng,  bat  most 

irly  ulmmctorized,  and  easily  remembered,  as  the  change 

of  cx>n8cieatioiiB  and  didactic  ai-t,  iiitu  that  which  proposes 

to  itself  no  duty  beyond  technical  skill,  and  no  object  hut 

B  pleasure  of  the  beholder.     Of  that  raomciitoHs  change 

wlf  I  do  not  purpose  to  epeak  in  the  present  ouurw  of 

Hitores ;  but  ray  endeavour  will  be  to  lay  before  yuii  a 

igh  chart  of  the  course  of  the  arta  in  Florence  up  to  tlio 

Bine  when  it   took  place;    a  chart   indicating  for  you, 

lefinitely,"  the  growth  of  conscience,  in  work  which  is 

Utinctively  conscientious,  and  the  pei'fecting  of  expres- 

bn  and  means  of  popular  address,  in  that  whicli  is  dis- 

'  tinctjvely  didactic 

41,  Means  of  popular  address,  observe,  which  have 
Itecome  singularly  important  to  tis  at  tliis  day.  Nevertbe- 
i,  remember  that  the  power  of  printing,  or  repi-inting, 
uik  piclvrea, — ^practically  contemporary  with  that  of  i-e- 
^nting  black  letters, — modified  tiie  art  of  the  draughts- 
tan  only  as  it  modi^ed  that  of  the  scribe.  Beautiful  and 
Oii^ue  writing,  as  bouiitifiU  and  unique  painting  or  en- 
Kving,  remain  exactly  what  ihey  were ;  but  other  useful 
l&d  reproductive  methods  of  both  have  been  superadded. 
E  those,  it  is  acutely  said  by  Dr.  Alfred  Woltraannii,* — ■ 

"  A  for  more  importaat  part  is  pUyed  in  the  art-life  of  Oermaoy 
If  tlu  technical  arU  for  tliu  muUiplying  r>t  works;  for  Ocrmany, 

"Solbein  &iid  HU  Tims,"   ito,  Bentley,  1873,  (a  wrj  vkliubU 
k|)  p.  IT.     Itollca  mine. 
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Tri:l-r  it  -sris  :L:-  Ijjii  :f  r-:ck-yrl-r.ng.  is  also  the  land  of  picture^ 

'  '.:.'.:,::     Iz  : . -i^  l  -^i-:-  :-T=.jr:iv:r.j:.  Tr'ji.h  pr>ctd'cd  xhe  inTention  oi 

:- ;r^:--j.  _:'"^*'''  :v   ..■:./*-:.    i    :     ■.'j  Uft  onte  »tfp  mart 

•  -   •    *.     ilJ    L-.  •■  :.    ;  i^i  r."  :_--.".'.'/ i7  have  both  the 

R..  .  ■  r. ■-.-'■  .->.:.:  :l.:lr  ..-:_rlr..  r.-in:/.T.  :':i.-  inipulse  to  make  each 
:.  :.:..  j  /[-  .  :  i^tl.z.  lI -sir. j.  X.:  ruer.lj  prlnct*  and  rich  nobles 
~  :.  \o  -iv  ::.e  ].r:v:'.  .r:-  ..f  iJ.ri:".::^  ih.ir  private  chapels  and 
i;  .  -:.::.:-  vi-- :  1,  • . . .» u: : : ^  r-.  1:^1 :  25  ;. : c::xn?s :  :h?  poorest  man  was 
lL-  : .  L . . -^r  rii  .V.l:^-:.:  :a  :ha:  wiiivh  the  arrisi  had  devised  and 
pr- 1 1 :  -.1.  I:  tv^^  n  :  >Tini^  :ct.:  for  h'.ia  when  it  stoovl  in  the  church 
a?  ji-  sl:^: -^■^^i^..-.  v>:V.l-j  :..•  liLii  iknJ  to  the  coninvjation  from  afar; 
L-:  i.ji-.i  ::■  h:.v.-  ::  .w-  li:s  ;'.v:i.  to  c,irry  :t  al»vfUt  with  him,  to  bring 
it  in:.'  hi.-  v*:,  "..  :.-o.  The  ^rrjiivi  inij'jrtanoe  of  wood-engraving 
&nl  c. :  :  .q  *.■:.-  :?  VL  X  ^"a:i:^::.:::I7  tsrl:nit':d  in  historical  investiga- 
t: .  tL-.  T:i.v  \v-.n.'  n.t  ;iI.:io  of  u<c  in  :':ie  aiv:inoe  of  art;  they  form 
an  I'  .h  in  :'jv  tnriro  'ite  of  mind  and  oulmre.  The  idea  embodied 
anvl  mnltiplitd  in  pioturos  booanic  like  that  embodied  in  the  printed 
word,  th'--  hi-rald  oi  evory  inzdU-ctual  niovL-mt-nt,  and  conquered  the 
world." 

42.  "  C^):Ki:iorod  the  world"  \  The  re^t  of  the  sentence 
is  true,  bur  tliis,  hv.vrb.'iio,  and  ^^reatlv  false.  It  should 
have  beou  saivl  thut  b^^rh  i\^'^'iti::j:  and  eni^ravincr  have 
coiiquoroJ  niufh  nf  tho  g-vd  in  the  wv»rld,  aud,  hitherto^ 
little  or  none  of  the  ovil. 

Xor  do  I  hold  it  usually  an  advauracje  to  art,  in  teach- 
iiiir,  that  it  s/iO'i.\f  he  oomnuvii,  or  constantly  seen.  In 
l»cci>nii!);'  intoUi^iblv  auil  kiuillv  beautiful,  while  it  remains 
Bolitary  and  unrivalled,  it  li:is  a  irreater  jxjwer.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  moiv  didaotie  to  rlic  English  nation,  than 
a  million  of  jH>}uilar  illustrated  i realises  on  architecture. 


Smy,  even  that  it  cannut  be  tinderstood  but  with  eomef 
difficulty,  and  miiBt  bo  songht  before  it  can  be  acen,  ij 
harm.  The  noblest  didactic  art  is,  as  it  were,  set  on  a  hill,  1 
ftnd  its  disciples  come  to  it.  The  vilest  destructive  and  | 
corrosive  art  stands  at  the  street  corners,  crying,  "  Turn  in  \ 
hirhor;  oonie,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  wiiio, 
which  I  have  mingled." 

And  Dr.  Woltmaiin   has  allowed  himself  too  easily  Ui 
fall  into  the  common  notion  of  Liberalism,  that  bad  art, 
disseminated,  is  iiiatruetive,  and  good  art  isolated,  not  so. 
The  question  is,  first,  I  assure  you,  whether  what  art  yon 
liavfl  got  ia  good  or  bad.     If  essentially  bad,  the  more  yon 
Bee  of  it,  the  worse  for  yon.     Entirely  popular  art  is  all   ' 
that  is  noble,  in  the  cathedral,  the  council  chamber,  and  I 
the  market-place  ;  not  the  paltry  coloured  print  pinned  on  ' 
the  wall  of  a  private  room, 

43.  I  despise  the  poor ! — do  I,  think  yon  ?  Not  so. 
They  only  despise  the  poor  who  think  Uiein  better  off  with 
police  news,  «ud  coloui-ed  tracts  of  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  Potipbar's  wife,  than  they  were  with  Liiini  painting 
on  their  church  walls,  and  Douatcllo  carving  tlie  pillars  of 
their  Market-places. 

Nevertheless,  the  effort  to  bo  nniversaUy,  instead  of 
locally,  didactic,  modified  advantageously,  aa  you  Icnow, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  varied,  the  earlier  art  of  engrav- 
iDg:  and  the  development  of  its  popular  power,  whether 
good  or  evil,  came  exactly — so  fate  appointed — at  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  Uie  masses  were  agitated  by  the 
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struggle  which  closed  in  the  Reformation  in  eome  conn- 
tries,  ai;d  in  the  detfperare  refusal  of  Reformation  in 
others.*  The  two  greatest  masters  of  engraving  whose 
live*  we  are  to  study,  were,  \>:iii  of  them«  passionate  re- 
formei^ :  Ilolbein  no  less  than  Lt2ther ;  Botticelli  no  leas 
tLaii  S:»vo::arx»la. 

44.  Eofoniie:^  I  mean,  in  the  full  ar.i  accoratelv,  the 
ui;' y,  sor.so.  Not  preaciiers  of  new  dLK.'triues ;  but  wit- 
r;t^ss<-s  aju:::s:  the  betraval  of  the  old  t»:;e5,  which  were  on 
ti.e  i:i>s  of  all  men.  ai:d  in  the  lives  of  none.  Xav,  the 
j*ain:ers  are  indeed  m.^rv  pure  rv:or:ners  than  the  priesta. 
Thev  rvbukod  the  m;;:;:fes:  v:ox.s  of  nic:.,  while  thev  real- 
ized  wha:e\cr  w:is  lovelies:  in  ihoir  :V.i::u  Pr:es:Iv  reform 
so*. ::  eriraj^.\;  ::.m.1i  ii.to  nierv  cv  :::v>:  i-  r.  per^'r.al  opin- 
ions :  while,  witiiv^:::  no?*  bu:  in  s:^.  r:.  rel».;ke  *  i  all  that 
was  viio  in  conar.o:  or  :h  ■.:^-h:. — i:.  dtvliinitiv^n  of  the 
alwavs-rtwivcJ  faiths  of  the  Chris:;:*n  Cli.irch,  and  in 
warning  of  the  jvnver  of  fai:h.  a::  I  death,*  over  the  petty 
designs  of  men, — I>o::ivx^ll:  ar.d  il.l:«ein  rogeuier  fought 
foremi>st  in  the  ra:;ks  of  :he  rv:.r:::a::,n. 

45.  To-dav  1  will  endeavour  to  ex:  lain  h.'W  d;ev  atraiued 
such  rank.     Then,  in  the  ::ox:  :»v..  l^vtiire-s,  the  tes.hiiica 
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coumine  while  you  are  under  my  care.  That  makes 
Isrenly-fivB  altogether, — an  exorbitant  demand  on  your 
attention,  you  still  think?  And  yet,  but  a  little  while 
agn,  yon  were  all  agog  to  get  me  to  go  and  look  at  Mrs. 
A'e  Bkotchce,  and  tell  you  what  was  to  bo  tlioiight  about 
thtim ;  and  Fve  bad  the  greatcBt  difficulty  to  keep  Mi-a. 
B'a  photograpbB  fnira  beiug  6lii>wa  side  by  elde  with  the 
Itaphael  drawings  io  llie  University  galleries.  And  you 
will  waste  any  quantity  of  titae  in  liioking  at  Mi-s,  A's 
ekelches  or  Mrs.  B's  phfitograpba ;  and  yet  you  look  grave, 
bet^niise,  out  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Enroi)ean  art-laboni 
and  thought,  1  ask  you  to  learn  something  serionsly  abou< 
the  works  of  five-aud -twenty  men ! 

48.  It  is  hard  upon   you,  doubtlees,  cousidoriug  tlie 
qaantity  of  time  you  ranst  nowadays  spend  in  tryiugwhich 
I  hit  balls  farthest.     So  I  will  put  tlie  task  into  tliu 
mplefit  form  I  can. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  tweiity-five  men,*  and  oppo- 
)  each,  a  line  indicating  the  length  of  his  life,  and  the 
ution  of  it  in  his  century.  The  diagram  etill,  however, 
needs  a  few  words  of  exjilanation.  Very  chiefly,  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  luy  writings,  there  is  needed  ex- 
planation of  its  not  including  the  names  of  Titian,  Bey 
iiolds,  Veiasqciez,  Tnmer,  and  other  such  men,  always 
reverently  put  before  you  at  other  tiniea. 

*  The  dlncnuu  ased  at  the  lecture  la  en^uved  aa  the  apposite  leaf ; 
•ka  reader  hod  better  draw  it  Urger  for  bimaell,  as  it  bad  to  be  mad* 
^  sm&U  for  thia  me  at  leaf. 
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Tzer  &re  accent,  l^^ecause  I  h^Te  do  fear  of  joor  nol 
l.»  >':_g  a:  i^jse-  All  T.:.cr  liTee  thr*>iigfa,  if  jou  can 
&'-•  '.:  sru  j:^  -ari'.!  :.e  !-xkir.g  a:  iem.  Bat  while  yon 
t:-=r  lerr  i:  L^.rL  I  waz:  &>  rr.ike  vi.»a  le^m  what  you 
si-  -li  k^.-^  f  iese  tArlier.  znsz.j  •:£  them  weaker,  meii| 
•  1 ,  ;  •_•:,  :  r  :le  very  r£as*.»ii  of  their  greater  simplicity  ol 
z*  r^'zT,  2k7^  '.-rrr-er  ^uMes  f»:ir  tox  and  of  idiom  fiome  will 
rtii-jkii-  giii^  :o  all  generati-.iia^  And«  as  regards  the 
tu.  jev.-:  of  <iiT  prta^'-.:  OL-jLTie,  I  have  a  still  more  weigh^ 
r^r^  :. ; — Vav.dvke,  Giiiisr-i-nj'uirh,  Titian,  Bevnoldsy 
Va-i?-; .lez,  ii.i  u:e  rt<:,  &re  eseenriallj  portrait  painteiK 
Tl'-ej  give  yc  n  the  iikei^ess  of  a  man :  they  have  nothing 
lo  sAv  t::her  ac^u:  his  f  utnre  life,  or  his  gods.  *  That  is 
the  i'xk  of  him/  thcv  sav  :  •  here,  on  earth,  we  know  no 

r  m  m 

ni'j-re/ 

•».'.  Hut  tiieso,  whr»se  r.ames  I  have  engraved,  have 
s-i^ethiiii:  to  s:\v — cev.era'/.v  ni::ch,— either  about  the 
future  life  of  mar.,  or  alv :::  his  £:*>ds.  Thev  are  there- 
fore,  liroru;:y.  seei^  or  }  rv  j  bets.  Fa!?e  pn-^phete,  it  may 
K\  or  uvlis^h  or.es :  of  that  v^.;;  must  iud^  :  but  you  must 
read  before  vou  can  iuvi:>? :  ar.d  read  or  hear)  them  con- 
sistontiv :  for  vou  don't  know  them  till  vou  have  heard 
them  out,  l>ut  with  Sir  *Tv>>h:;a,  or  Titian,  one  portrait 
is  as  another:  it  is  hero  a  p?o:ty  lady,  there  a  great  lord; 
but  sivoi'hlosis  all ;— whoav^s  with  these  twenty-fivo  men, 
each  pietuix^  or  stntuo  is  v.^'t  merely  another  peFSon  of  a 
pleasant  s^xioty,  h\\{  auoiiior  ehaprer  if  a  Sibylline  book. 

ftO,  For  (Iris  n\*ison,  thoTi,  1  do  not  want  Sir  Joshua  i« 
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7elasquez  in  my  de&ned  ifroup ;  and  for  my  present  pnr- 
pose,  I  can  spare  from  it  even  four  otbera : — namely,  three 
who  ha^'e  too  special  gifts,  and  must  each  be  separately 
studied — Oorreggio,  Carpaccio,  Tiiitoret ; — and  one  who 
has  no  special  gift,  but  a  balanced  gronp  of  many — Ciina. 
is  leaves  tweuty-oue  for  classification,  of  whom  I  will 
yon  tH  lay  hold  thus.     You  iniiBt  continually  have  felt 
le  difficulty  caused  by  the  names  of  centiiriee  not  tallying 
with  liieir  years; — the  year  12U1  beinj^  the  first  of  the 
13th  century,  and  bo  on.     I  am  always  plagued  by  it  my- 
self, mnch  as  I  have  to  think  and  write  with  reference  to 
ehronolf^y ;  aiid  I  mean  for  the  future,  in  our  art  chrono- 
as  far  as  possible  a  different  form  of  notation. 
51.  1q  my  diagram  the  vertical  lines  are  tho  divisions 
tens  of  years ;  the  tbidc  black  lines  divide  t lie  centuries, 
le  horizontal  lines,  then,  at  a  glance,  tell  you  the  length 
date  of  each  artist's  life.     In  one  or  two  inetanceti  I 
rinot  find  the  date  of  birth;   in  one  or  two  more,  of 
Olid  the  line  indit^ates  then  only  the  ascertained  * 
iriod  during  which  the  artist  worked. 
And,  thus  represented,  you  see  nearly  all  their  lives  nm 
trough  tlie  year  of  a  new  century;  so  tliat  if  ihe  lines 
ireeeoting  tliem  were  needlus,  and  the  black  bars  of  the 
1300,  1400,  1500  were  magnets,  I  cniild  take  np 
\y  all  the  nitedlea  by  lifting  the  bars. 


■  '  Aaoerbuued,'  acurwlj  any  date  i 
4I*gaun  Duly  represeata  what  is  |iruc 
h**«  to  modify  it  greaSij  in  diituil. 


rer  in,  qnite  Bntiafootorily.     The 
ically  mad  bioLulIy  t,iue.     I  niaj 
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52.  I  will  actnally  do  this,  then,  in  three  other  siinpla 
diagrams.  I  place  a  rod  for  the  year  1300  ovtr  ihe  linei 
of  life,  and  I  take  np  all  it  touches.  I  have  to  drop 
Niccola  Pisano,  but  I  catch  five.  Now,  with  my  rod  of 
1400, 1  have  dropped  Orcagna  indeed,  but  I  again  catch 
five.  Kuw,  with  my  rod  of  1500, 1  indeed  drop  Filippo 
Lippi  and  Verrocchio,  but  I  catch  seven.  And  here  I  have 
tliree  pennons,  with  the  staves  of  the  years  1300, 1400, 
and  1500  running  through  them, — ^holding  the  names  of 
nearly  all  the  men  I  want  you  to  study  in  easily  remem- 
bered groups  of  five,  five,  and  seven.  And  these  three 
groups  I  shall  hereafter  call  the  1300  group,  1400  group, 
and  1500  group. 

53.  But  why  should  four  unfortunate  masters  be 
dropped  out  ? 

w  ell,  I  want  to  drop  thera  out,  at  any  rate  ;  but  not  in 
disrespect.  In  hope,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  you  remem- 
ber them  very  separately  indeed; — for  this  following 
reason. 

We  are  in  the  careless  habit  of  speaking  of  men  who 
form  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  have  a  host  of  inferior 
satellites  round  them,  as  masters  of  great  schools. 

But  before  you  call  a  man  a  master,  you  should  ask, 
Are  his  pupils  greater  or  less  than  himself  ?  If  they  are 
greater  than  himself,  he  is  a  master  indeed ; — he  has  been 
a  true  teacher.  But  if  all  his  pupils  are  less  than  himseU^ 
he  may  have  been  a  great  man^  but  in  all  probability  hai 
been  a  bad  master^  or  no  master. 
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Now  these  men,  whom  I  have  eignallj  left  out  of  mjr 
groups,  are  true  Masters, 

Kiccola  Pisano  taught  all  Italy;  but  chiefly  his  own 
son,  who  succeeded,  aud  in  some  things  very  much  sur- 
passed him. 

Orcagna  taught  all  Italy,  after  him,  down  to  Michael 
Angelo  And  tliese  two — ^Lippi,  the  religious  schools, 
Verrocchio,  the  artist  schools,  of  their  century. 

Lippi  taught  Sandro  Botticelli ;  and  Verrocchio  taught 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Perugino. 
Uave  I  not  good  reason  to  separate  the  masters  of  such 
pupils  from  tlie  schools  tliey  created? 

54.  But  how  is  it  tnat  I  can  drop  just  the  cards  I  want 
out  of  my  pack  ? 

Well  certainly  I  force  and  fit  matters  a  little :  I  leave 
some  men  out  of  my  list  whom  I  should  like  to  have  in  it; 
— Benozzo,  Gozzoli,  for  instance,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole; 
but  I  can  do  without  them,  and  so  can  you  also,  for  the 
l>resent.  I  catch  Luca  by  a  hair's-breadth  only,  with  my 
1400  rod ;  but  on  the  whole,  with  very  little  coaxing,  1 
get  the  groups  in  this  memorable  and  quite  literally 
'  handy '  form.  For  see,  I  write  my  list  of  five,  five,  and 
seven,  on  bits  of  pasteboard  ;  I  hinge  my  rods  to  these ; 
and  you  can  brandish  the  scli(X)l  of  1400  in  your  left  hand, 
and  of  1500  in  your  right,  like — railway  signals ; — and  I 
wish  all  railway  signals  were  as  clear.  Once  Ieani| 
thoroughly,  the  groups  in  this  artificially  contracted  form, 
and  you  can  refine  and  complete  afterwards  at  your  leisura 
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65.  And  thns  actnally  flourishmg  my  two  pennons,  and 
getting  my  grip  of  the  men,  in  eitJier  hand,  I  find  a  nota- 
ble thing  concerning  my  two  flags.  The  men  whose  names 
I  hold  in  my  left  hand  are  all  aculptora;  the  wea  whose 
namcfl  I  hold  in  my  right  are  all  painters. 

»Yoa  wrill  infallibly  Bnspect  me  of  having  chosen  them 
thna  <iii  purjxeo.  No,  honour  bright! — I  chose  simply  the 
greatest  men, — those  1  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  I 
arranged  them  hy  tlioir  dates ;  I  put  them  into  thi-ee  cod 
cliuive  pennons;  and  behold  what  followsl 

56,  Farther,  nute  this:  iu  the  1300  group,  four  out  of 
the  five   men   are   architects   as   well   as  sculptors    and 

I  painters.     In  the  I40U  group,  there  is  one  architect ;  iu  the 
1500,  none     Aiid  the  meaning  of  thaf  is,  that  in  1300 
Uie  artfl  were  all  united,  and  duly  led  by  architecture ;  in 
J400,  sculpture  began  to  assume  too  sepiiiate  a  power  to 
Itoreolf;  in  1500,  painting  arrogated  all,  and,  at  last,  be- 
trayed  alL      Fi-om   which,   with   much   other   collateral 
evidence,  you  may  justly  conclude  that  the  three  arts 
ought  to  be  practised  together,  and  that  they  naturally  are 
BO.     I  long  since  asserted  that  no  man  could  bo  an  archi- 
tect who  was  not  a  sculptor.     As  1  learned  more  and  moro 
^^of  my  bnsiness,  I  perceived  also  that  no  man  could  be  a 
^^bculptor  who  was  nut  an  architect; — tliat  is  to  say,  who 
^^f^  not  knowledge  enough,  and  pleasure  enough  in  Btruc- 
toral  law,  to  be  able  to  build,  on  occasion,  better  than  a 
mere  builder.     And  bo,  finally,  I  now  positiiely  aver  to 
t  nobody,  in  the  graphic  arts,  can  be  quite  rig 
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a  master   of   anything,  who  is   not   master  at   evoji 
thing! 

57.  The  junction  of  the  three  arts  in  men's  miiidSy  at 
the  best  times,  is  shortly  signified  in  these  words  of 
Chaucer.    Love's  Garden, 

Evexidelo 
Endofled  was,  and  walled  weU 
With  high  walls,  ftmbatafllftd, 
Portrajed  withoat,  and  weU  entajled 
With  many  zioh  podzaitares. 

The  French  original  is  better  still,  and  gives  four  aril 
in  unison : — 

Quant  snis  avont  nn  pon  al^ 

Et  yy  nn  yergier  grant  et  le, 

Bien  cloz  de  bon  mar  batilli^ 

Ponrtrait  dehois,  et  entailli^ 

On  (for  au)  maintes  riches  esoriptnres. 

Bead  also  carefully  the  description  of  the  temples  ol 
Mars  aud  Venus  in  the  Elnight's  Tale.  Contemporary 
French  uses  'entaille'  even  of  solid  sculpture  and  of  the 
living  form:  and  Pygmalion,  as  a  perfect  master,  pro- 
fesses wood  carving,  ivory  carving,  wax-work,  and  iron- 
work, no  less  than  stone  sculpture : — 

Pimalion,  nns  entaiUieies 
Pourtraians  en  fnz  *  et  en  pierres^ 
En  mettanz,  en  os,  et  en  oire, 
Et  en  tonte  antre  matire. 

*  For  fast,  log  of  wood,  ezroueonsly  *  f er '  in  the  later  pxinted  edillsBt. 
Ck>mpare  the  aoooont  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Nature,  towards  tbs  and 
of  the  Bomanoe  of  the  Rose. 
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made  a  little  eketch,  when  last  in  Ilorenco,  of  a 
enbject  whitTh  will  fix  tbo  idea  of  tbia  unitj  of  the  arts  in 
your  luindB.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Giotto  are  two 
rowE  of  hexagonal  pauels,  filled  with  bas-reliefs.  Sf>iiie  ol 
these  are  by  unknown  bands, — some  bj  Andrea  Pisano, 
Boiuc  by  Luca  della  Kobbia,  two  by  Giotto  himaelf ;  ol 
these  1  sketched  the  pauel  representing  the  art  of  I'aintjug. 
You  have  in  that  bas-relief  one  of  the  foundutiuu-stonea 
of  the  most  perfectly-built  tower  in  Europe;  yoa  have 
tiiat  Btone  carved  by  its  aruhitGct's  own  hand ;  yon  iind, 
further,  that  this  arcliitect  aiid  sculptor  was  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  time,  and  the  friend  of  the  greatest  poet ; 
and  you  have  represented  by  biin  a  painter  in  his  shop, — 
liottega, — aa  symbolic  of  the  entire  art  of  painting. 

59.  Id  wliicb  representation,  please  note  how  carefully 

Giotto  shows  you  the  labemaclee,  or  niches,  in  which  the 

{laiutings  are  to  be  placed.     Not  independent  of  their 

frainee,  these  panels  of  his,  you  see  t 

^K  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  the  early  history  of  paints 

^^Bg,  bow  important  also  is  the  history  uf  the  frame  inakeri 

^^t  is  o  matter,  I  assure  you,  needing  your  very  best  con- 

Bideration.     For  the  fi-auie  was  made  before  the  picture. 

The  painted  window  is  much,  but  the  aporture  it  fills  was 

tliouglit  of  before  it     The  fresco  by  Giotto  is  much,  but 

the  vault  it  adorns  was  planned  liret.     Who  thought  of 

these ; — who  built  i 

Queetions  taking  ns  far  back  before  the  birth  of  the 
ihe^herd  boy  of  Feaol^, — questions  not  to  be  answered  by 
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history  of  paiiiting  only,  still  less  of  painting  in  Balg 

only. 

60.  And  in  pointing  out  to  yon  this  fact,  I  may  onoe 
for  all  prove  to  yon  the  essential  nnity  of  the  arts,  and 
show  you  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  one  withont 
reference  to  another.  Which  I  wish  yon  to  observe  all 
the  more  closely,  that  you  may  use,  withont  danger  of 
being  misled,  the  data,  of  unequalled  value,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcasella,  in  the  book 
which  they  have  called  a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  but 
which  is  in  fact  only  a  dictionary  of  details  relating  to  that 
history.  Such  a  title  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it 
For,  first,  you  can  no  more  write  the  history  of  painting 
in  Italy  than  you  can  write  the  history  of  the  south  wind 
in  Itiily.  The  sirocco  does  indeed  produce  ceitain  effects  at 
Genoa,  and  others  at  Rome ;  but  what  would  be  the  value 
of  a  treatise  upon  the  winds,  which,  for  the  honour  of  any 
country,  assumed  that  every  city  of  it  had  a  native  sirocco! 

But,  further, — ^imagine  what  success  would  attend  the 
meteorologist  who  should  set  himself  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  the  south  wind,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  north  I 

And,  finally,  suppose'  an  attempt  to  give  you  an  acoonnt 
of  either  wind,  but  none  of  the  seas,  or  mountain  passes, 
by  which  they  were  nourished,  or  directed. 

61.  For  instance,  I  am  in  this  course  of  lectures  to  give 
you  an  account  of  a  single  and  minor  branch  of  graphic 
art, — engraving.  But  observe  how  many  references  to 
local  circumstances  it  involves.     There  are  three  mat^iruili 
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for  It,  we  eaJd ; — etone,  wood,  and  metaL  Stone  engrav- 
ing is  the  art  of  countrioe  possesBtng  marble  and  gcniB ; 
wood  engraving,  of  coiintrieB  overgrown  with  forest;  metal 
eiigravitig,  of  oountrieB  possessing  treasures  of  silver  and 
gtild.  And  the  stylo  uf  a  stone  engraver  is  formed  on 
[ullare  and  pyramids  j  tlio  style  of  a  wood  engraver  under 
the  eaves  of  larch  cottager ;  the  style  of  a  metal  engraver 
ill  the  treaauries  of  kings.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  rightly 
explain  to  you  the  value  of  a  single  touch  on  brass  by 
Finigiierra,  or  on  box  by  Bewiuk,  unless  I  had  grasp  of 
the  gi-eat  laws  of  clliuate  and  uouutry;  and  could  tnuie 
the  inherited  sirocco  or  trainontaiia  of  thought  to  which 
tiie  Bonis  and  bodies  of  the  men  owed  their  existence  I 

€2.  Ton  see  that  in  tliis  flag  of  1300  there  is  a  dark 
fltroDg  line  in  the  centre,  against  which  yon  read  the  name 
of  Amolfo. 

In  writing  our  Florentine  Duaciad,or  History  of  Fools, 
we  possibly  begin  with  a  better  day  tlian  All  Foola* 

lyl    On  All  Fools'  Day — the  first,  if  you  like  better  so 

call  it,  of  the  month  of  ope7img, — in  the  year  1300,  is 
led  the  document  making  Arnolfo  a  citizen  of  Floi-euce, 
•nd  in  1310  he  dies,  chief  master  of  the  works  of  the 
Cathedral  there.  To  this  man,  Crowe  and  CavalcaseIJa 
^ve  half  a  page,  out  of  throe  volumes  of  five  hnndrt^d 
pages  each. 

But  lower  down  in  my  flag,  (not  put  there  because  uf 
IDJ  iaferiority,  but  by  order  of  chronology,)  you  will  see 
Bofficiently  familiar  to  you — that  of  Giottc  ;  > 
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to  him,  our  hiBtorians  of  painting  in  Italy  give  Bome  hun 
dred  pages,  auder  the  impression,  stated  by  them  at  page 
243  of  their  volume,  that  '^  in  his  hands,  art  in  the  Penin- 
sula  became  entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of 
Italian." 

03.  Art  became  Italian !  Yes,  bnt  what  art  t  Your 
authors  give  a  perspective^K)r  what  they  call  snah,— rof 
the  upper  church  of  Assisi,  as  if  that  were  merely  an 
accidental  occurrence  of  blind  walls  for  Giotto  to  paint  on  I 

But  how  came  the  upper  church  of  Assisi  there!  How 
came  it  to  be  vaulted — to  be  aisled  I  How  came  Giotto 
to  be  asked  to  paint  upon  it? 

The  ai*t  tliat  built  it,  good  or  bad,  must  have  been  ab 
Italian  one,  before  Giotto.  He  could  not  have  painted  on 
the  air.     Let  us  see  how  his  panels  were  made  for  him. 

64.  This  Captain — the  centre  of  our  first  group— 
Arnolfo,  has  always  hitherto  been  called  "^Amolfo  di 
Lapo; ' — Arnolfo  the  son  of  Lapo. 

Modern  investigators  come  down  on  us  delightedly,  to 
tell  us — Arnolfo  was  not  the  son  of  Lapo. 

In  these  days  you  will  have  half  a  dozen  doctors,  writ- 
ing each  a  long  book,  and  the  sense  of  all  will  be,-^ 
Arnolfo  wasn't  the  son  of  Lapo.  Much  good  may  you  get 
of  that  I 

Well,  you  will  find  the  fact  to  be,  there  was  agrea 
Northman  builder,  a  true  so;i  of  Thor,  who  came  down 
into  Italy  in  1200,  served  the  order  of  St  Francis  there^ 
built  Assisi,  taught  Arnolfo  how  to  build,  with  Thor'g 
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hunmer,  and  diBappeared,  leaving  his  name  nucertaia — 
Jaoopo — Lapo — nobody  knows  what.  Arnolfo  always 
recognizee  this  man  as  his  true  fatlier,  who  put  the  soul  ■ 
UEe  into  him;  he  is  known  to  hia  Florentines  always  at 
Lapo'e  Amolfo. 

That,  or  some  likeness  of  that,  is  the  vital  faot.  Yon 
never  can  get  at  the  litei-al  limitation  of  living  facts. 
They  disguise  themselves  by  the  very  strength  of  their 
life :  get  told  agaiu  and  again  in  different  ways  by  all 
manner  of  people ; — the  literahiess  of  them  is  tumed  topsy- 
turvy, insIde-out,  over  and  over  again ; — tlien  the  fool» 
fxime  and  read  them  wrong  side  upwards,  or  else,  say  there 
never  was  a  fact  at  all.  Nothing  delights  a  true  block- 
bead  BO  much  as  to  prove  a  negative ; — to  show  that  every- 
body has  been  wrong.  Fancy  the  delicious  sensation,  ta 
&D  empty-headed  creature,  of  fancying  for  a  moment  that 
he  has  emptied  everybody  else's  head  as  well  as  his  own  1 
nay,  that,  for  once,  hia  own  hollow  bottle  of  a  bead  has 
bad  the  best  of  other  bottles,  and  has  been  jgrai  empty; 
first  to  know — nothing. 

65.  Hold,  tlien,  steadily  the  firet  tradition   about  thia 

Aruolfo,     That  hia   real  fatlier  was  called   "Camhio'' 

■       mattera  to  you  not  a  straw.     That  he  never  called  himself 

^KCamhio's  Aruolfo — that  nobody  else  ever  called  him  so, 

^^■Acwn  to  Yaaari's  time,  is  an  infiuitely  significaiit  fact  to 

yon.     In  my  twenty-second  letter  in  Fore  Clavigera  yoa 

will  find  eome  account  of  tlie  noble  biibit  of  the  Italian 

-  trtists  to  cull  themaelves  by  their  master's  names,  con- 
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Bidering  their  master  as  their  tme  &ther.  If  not  tha 
name  of  the  master,  they  take  that  of  their  native  plaoe^ 
as  having  owed  the  character  of  their  life  to  that  Thej 
.rarely  take  their  own  family  name :  sometimes  it  is  not 
even  known, — when  best  known,  it  is  un&miliar  to  na. 
The  great  Pisan  artists,  for  instance,  never  bear  any  other 
name  than  '  the  Pisan ; '  among  the  other  five-and-twenty 
names  in  my  list,  not  above  six,  I  think,  the  two  German, 
with  four  Italian,  are  family  names.  Perugino,  (Peter  of 
Perngia),  Luini,  (Bernard  of  Luino),  Qnercia,  (James  of 
Querela),  Correggio,  (Anthony  of  Correggio),  are  named 
from  their  native  places.  Nobody  would  have  understood 
me  if  I  had  called  Giotto,  *  Ambrose  Bondone ; '  or  Tintoret, 
Robusti ;  or  even  Eaphael,  Sanzio.  Botticelli  is  named 
from  his  master;  Ghibcrti  from  his  father-in-law;  and 
Ghirlandajo  from  his  work.  Orcagna,  who  didj  for  a 
wonder,  name  himself  from  his  father,  Andrea  Cione,  of 
Florence,  has  been  always  called  '  Angel '  by  everybody 
else  ;  while  Arnolfo,  who  never  named  himself  from  his 
father,  is  now  like  to  be  fathered  against  his  wilL 

But,  I  again  beg  of  you,  keep  to  the  old  story.  For  it 
represents,  however  inaccurately  in  detail,  clearly  in  sum, 
the  fact,  that  some  great  master  of  German  Gothic  at  this 
time  came  down  into  Italy,  and  changed  the  entire  form 
of  Italian  architecture  by  his  touch.  So  that  while 
Niccola  and  Giovanni  Pisano  are  still  virtually  Greek 
artists,  experimentally  introducing  Gothic  forms,  Arnolfo 
and  Giotto  adopt  the  entire  Gothic  ideal  of  form,  and. 
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thenceforward  nse  the  pointed  arch  a 
limits  of  sculptare. 

60.  Hitherto  I  have  hecn  speaking  of  the  relatious  of 
my  twenty-five  men  to  each  other.  But  now,  please  note 
their  rel&tions  altogether  to  the  art  before  them.  These 
twenty-five  include,  I  say,  all  the  great  masters  of  Chru 
tian  art. 

Before  them,  the  art  was  too  savage  to  he  Christian ; 
afterwards,  too  carnal  to  be  Christian. 

Too  eavago  to  be  Chrietian!     I  will  justify  that  asaer 
tioti  hereafter;  hut  yoii  will  find  that  the  European  ait  of 
1200  includes  all  the  most  developed  and  chaiacteristio 
conditions  of  the  style  in  the  north  whicli  you  have  prob- 
ably been  accustomed  to  tlitnk  of  as  Nobuan,  and  which 
yon  may  always  moat  conveniently  call  so ;  and  the  moet 
!■  developed  conditions  of  the  style  in   the  south,  which, 
tformed  out  of  effete  Greek,  Pei-sian,  and  Roman  tradition, 
ron  may,  in  like  manner,  most  conveniently  express  by 
the  familiar  word  Byzantine.     Wliatover  you  call  tliera, 
ley  are  in  origin  adverse  in  temper,  aud  remain  so  up  tc 
Btbe   year  1200.      Then  an  influence  appears,  seemingly 
lat  of  one  man,  Nicholas  the  Pisan,  (our  firat  Master, 
ipbeerve,)  and  a  new  spirit  adopts  what  is^best  in  ea<:h,and 
I  tr,  what  it  adopts  a  new  energy  of  its  own,  namely, 
this  conscientious  and  didactki  power  which  is  the  spe- 
"dftJly  of  its  progressive  existence.     And  just  as  the  new- 
bom  and  natuial  art  of  Athens  collects  and  reanimates 
Pelas^au  aud  Egyptian  tradition,  purifying  their  worship, 
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and  perfecting  their  work,  into  the  living  heatihen  baSx 
of  the  world,  so  this  new-bom  and  natural  art  of  Florenoe 
collects  and  animates  the  Norman  and  Byzantine  tra* 
dition,  and  forms  oat  of  the  perfected  worship  and  work 
of  both,  the  honest  Christian  faith,  and  vital  craftanum- 
ship,  of  the  world. 

67.  Get  this  first  snmmary,  therefore,  well  into  yonr 
minds.  The  word  'Norman'  I  use  roughly  for  North- 
savage; — roughly,  but  advisedly.  I  mean  Lombard^ 
Scandinavian,  Frankish ;  everything  north-savage  that  you 
can  think  of,  except  Saxon.  (I  have  a  reason  for  that 
exception ;  never  mind  it  just  now.)* 

All  north-savage  I  call  Nobman,  all  south-eavage  I  call 
Byzantine;  this  latter  including  dead  native  Oreek 
primarily — then  dead  foreign  Greek,  in  Bome; — ^then 
Aj^bian  —  Persian  —  Phoenician — Indian  —  all  you  can 
think  of,  in  art  of  hot  countries,  up  to  this  year  1200, 1 
rank  under  the  one  term  Byzantine.  Now  all  this  cold 
art — Norman,  and  all  this  hot  art — Byzantine,  is  virtually 
dead,  till  1200.  It  has  no  conscience,  no  didactic  power  ;t 
it  is  devoid  of  both,  in  the  sense  that  dreams  are. 

*  Of  oonrae  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  express  in  anj  acoorate 
terms,  abort  enongb  for  the  oompass  of  a  lecture,  the  conditions  ol 
opposition  between  the  Heptarchy  and  the  Northmen; — ^between  the 
Byzantine  and  Boman ; — and  between  the  Byzantine  and  Arab,  which 
form  minor,  but  not  less  trenchant,  divisions  of  Art-province,  for  snbse- 
qnetit  delineation.  If  yon  can  refer  to  my  '*  Stones  of  Venice,'*  see  g  20 
of  its  first  chapter. 

t  Again  much  too  broad  a  statement :  not  to  be  qualified  bat  bj  a 
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Then  in  the  13th  century,  men  wake  as  if  ttey  lieard 

I  jtn  alanun  dirough  the  whole  vault  of  heaven,  and  true 

Liiam&n  life  begins  again,  and  the  cradle  of  this  life  is  the 

Vttl  d'Amo.     Tliere  the  northera  and  soalhem  nations 

oieet ;  tliore  they  lay  down  thoir  enmities ;  there  they  ai*_ 

;  baptized  unto  John's  baptiBin  for  the  remisaion  of 

;  there  ia  bom,  and  thence  exiled, — thought  faithle/f 

br  breaking  the  foot  of  baptism  to  save  a  child  from 

drowning,  in   his  'bel  San  Giovanni,' — the  gi-eatest  of 

Chrietian  poets ;  he  who  had  pity  even  for  the  lost. 

Il  68.  Now,   therefore,  ray   whole   history  of    Ohriatian 

^MM^^tectnre  and  painting  begins  with  this  Baptistery  of 

^KFloronce,  and  with  its  associated  Cathedral.     Amolfo 

^^tronght  the  one  into  the  form  in  which  yoii  now  see  It ; 

he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  that  to  purpose, 

and  he  is  therefore  the  CAPTiiN  of  our  first  school. 

For  thid  Florentine  Baptistery  *  is  the  great  one  of  the 


th  of  explanation  here  Impotaible.     H;  iGctarea  on  AiobileotaTe, 
I   BOW  in  preparation,  will  Mutain  further  detuil. 

*  At  the  aide  of  m;  page,  hero,  I  find  tba  (oUowiiig  memarandam, 
\  whioh  wa*  eipBoded  in  the  nva-voce  iectnra.     The  reader  must  make 
I  what  he  con  of  it,  for  I  can't  expand  It  here. 
8enM  of  lUlian  Cburch  plan. 

Baptisteiy,  to  make  Chiiatians  ta ;  house,  or  dome,  foe  tbem  Ici  pmj 

I    and  be  preached  to  in ;  bell-  tower,  to  ring  alt  over  the  town,  when  thej 

rare  either  to  prajtogMhai,  rejoice  tog-ether,  or  to  be  warned  of  duigor. 

Horrej'B  piotnre  of  the  Coveiiaateni,  with  a  nhophord  on  the  auUook^ 

m  »  campanile. 
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world.  Here  is  the  centre  of  OhriBtian  knowledge  and 
power. 

And  it  is  one  piece  of  large  engramng^  White 
Bubstance,  cut  into,  and  filled  with  black,  and  dark- 
green. 

No  more  perfect  work  was  afterwards  done ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  grasp  the  idea  of  this  building  clearly  and  irre- 
vocably,— first,  in  order  (as  I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture) 
to  quit  yourselves  thoroughly  of  the  idea  that  ornament 
should  be  decorated  construction;  and,  secondly,  as  the 
noblest  type  of  the  intaglio  ornamentation,  which  de- 
veloped itself  into  all  minor  application  of  black  and 
white  to  engraving. 

69.  That  it  should  do  so  first  at  Florence,  was  the  natural 
sequence,  and  the  just  reward,  of  the  ancient  skill  oi 
Etruria  in  chased  metal-work.  The  effects  produced  in 
gold,  either  by  embossing  or  engraving,  were  the  direct 
means  of  giving  interest  to  his  surfaces  at  the  command 
ofrthe  ^auri  faber,'  or  orfcvre:  and  every  conceivable  arti- 
fice of  studding,  chiselling,  and  interlacing  was  exliausted 
%y  the  artists  in  gold,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  meial- 
lorkers,  and  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  sculptors  were 
/einforced. 

The  old  French  word  *  orf  roiz,'  (aurif  rigia,)  expresses 
essentially  what  we  call  '  fi-osted  '  work  in  gold ;  thai 
which  resembles  small  dew  or  crystals  of  hoar-Jrost ;  the 
*  frigia '  coming  from  the  Latin  f rigus.  To  chase,  or  en- 
chase, is  not  properly  said  of  the  gold ;  but  of  the  jewel 
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Becnrefi  with  hoops  or  ridges,  (French,  ^chaBser*). 
.TOien  the  armourer,  or  cnp  and  casket  maker,  added  to  thia 
[i)dnd  iif  decoration  that  of  dnt  inlaid  eiiamol;  and  the 
Ivep-worker,  finding  Uiat  the  raised  filigree  (atill  a  atapla* 
0t  Genoa)  only  attracted  taniish,  or  got  cniBhed,  earl^ 
'flcmght  to  decorate  a  surface  which  would  bear  extonial 
£4ction,  witli  labjrintha  of  safe  inciaion, 

70,  Of  the  security  of  incision  as  a  means  of  permanent 
decoration,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  carving,  here  is  a 
beantiful  instance  iu  the  baae  itf  one  of  the  external  eliafte 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca;  13th-ceutnry  work,  which  by 
this  time,  had  it  been  carved  in  relief,  would  have  botm  a 
ehapelesa  remnant  of  indecipherable  bosses.  But  it  is  still 
as  safe  as  if  it  had  been  cut  yesterday,  because  the  smooth 
rooud  maas  of  the  pillar  is  entirely  undisturbed ;  into  that, 
furrows  are  cut  with  a  chisel  as  much  tinder  command 
and  as  powerful  as  a  burin.  The  effect  of  the  design  is 
trusted  entirely  to  the  depth  of  these  incisions — here  dying 
ODt  and  expiring  in  the  light  of  the  uiaible,  there  dcep- 
;eiied,  by  drill  holes,  into  a.s  definitely  a  black  line  as  if  it 

drawn  with  ink;  and  describing  the  outline  of  the 
leafage  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  of  perception  which 
CO  man  will  ever  surpass,  and  which  very  few  have 
rivalled,  ia  the  proudest  days  of  design. 

71.  This  secuiity,  in  silver  plates,  was  completed  by 
the  furrows  with  the  black  paste  whicli  at  once 


*  And  'cliBBua,'  a  nrindow  frame,  or  ttaceif. 
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exliibited  and  preserved  them.  The  tranntioii  finom  OuA 
niello-work  to  modem  engraving  is  one  of  no  real  moment: 
my  object  is  to  make  joa  understand  the  qualities  which 
constitute  the  merit  of  the  engraving,  whether  charged 
with  niello  or  ink.  And  this  I  hope  ultimately  to  accom- 
plish by  studying  with  you  some  of  the  works  of  the  four 
men,  Botticelli  and  Mantegna  in  the  south,  Durer  and 
Holbein  in  the  north,  whose  names  I  have  put  in  our  last 
flag,  above  and  beneath  those  of  the  three  mighty  painters^ 
Perugino  the  captain,  BelUni  on  one  side— Luini  on  the 
other.         , 

The  four  following  lectures*  will  contain  data  necessary 
for  such  study :  you  must  wait  longer  before  I  can  place 
before  you  those  by  whicli  I  can  justify  what  must  greatly 
surprise  some  of  my  audience— my  having  given  Perugino 
the  captain's  place  among  the  three  painters. 

72.  But  I  do  so,  at  least  primarily,  because  what  is 
commonly  thought  affected  in  his  design  is  indeed  the 
true  remains  of  the  great  architectual  symmetry  which 
was  soon  to  be  lost,  and  which  makes  him  the  true  fol- 
lower of  Amolfo  and  Brunelleschi ;  and  because  he  is  a 
sound  craftsman  and  workman  to  the  very  heart's  core. 
A  noble,  gracious,  and  quiet  labourer  from  youth  to  death, 

*  ThiB  present  leotore  does  not,  as  at  present  pabltshed,  justify  iti 
title ;  becanse  I  have  not  thooght  it  necessaiy  to  write  the  yiya-vooc 
portions  of  it  which  amplified  the  60th  paragraph.  I  will  giv^  the  sob* 
■tonoe  of  them  in  better  form  elsewhere;  meantime  the  part  of  tht 
laotiize  here  given  maj  be  in  its  own  way  nsef nl. 
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73.  I  AM  to-day  to  begin  to  tell  joa  wliat  it  is  neceKarr 
you  should  observe  respecting  methods  of  manual  execu- 
tion in  the  two  great  arts  of  engraving.  Only  to  begin  to 
tell  you.  There  need  be  no  end  of  telling  you  such 
tilings,  if  you  cart  to  hear  them.  The  theory  of  art  is 
soon  mastered  ;  but  *  dal  detto  al  fattp,  v'e  gran  tratto ; ' 
and  as  I  have  several  times  told  you  in  former  lectures, 
every  day  shows  me  more  and  more  tlie  importance  of  the 
B^d. 

74.  Of  the  hand  as  a  Servant,  observe, — ^not  of  the 
hand  as  a  Master.  For  there  are  two  great  kinds  of 
manual  work :  one  in  which  the  hand  is  continually  re- 
ceiving and  obeying  orders  ;  the  oth<?r  in  which  it  is  act- 
ing independently,  or  even  giving  orders  of  its  own. 
And  the  dependent  and  submissive  hand  is  a  noble  hand ; 
but  the  independent  or  imperative  hand  is  a  vile  one. 

Tliat  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  pen,  or  chisel,  or  other 
graphic  instrument,  is  moved  under  the  direct  influence 
of  mental  attention,  and  obeys  ordere  of  the  brain,  it  is 
working  nobly ;— the  moment  it  moves  indepen  iently  of 
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tLem,  and  performs  Bome  habitual  dexterity  of  ita  own, 
te  hme. 

75,  I?exUritif—l6B.j; — some  'rlght-handednoBs' of  ili 
own.  We  might  wisely  keep  that  word  for  what  tba 
tuind  does  at  the  raind'e  bidding ;  and  use  an  oppoeita 
word — einislerity, — for  what  it  does  at  its  own.  For  in- 
deed W6  want  such  a  word  in  speaking  of  modern  art ; — 
it  is  all  fidlofeiuiBterity.  Hands  independent  of  brains; — 
the  left  band,  by  division  of  labour,  not  knowing  what  the 
right  dues, — etill  leas  what  it  ooght  to  do. 

76.  Turning,  then,  to  our  special  eubject.  All  engi-av- 
iiig,  I  said,  is  intaglio  in  the  solid.  But  the  solid,  ir 
wood  engraving,  is  a  coarse  substance,  easily  cut;  und  in 
metal,  a  fine  substance,  not  easily.  Therefore,  in  general, 
jrou  may  be  prepared  to  accept  ruder  and  more  elemen* 
taiy  work  in  one  tlian  the  other;  and  it  will  be  the  meana 
uf  appeal  to  blunter  minds. 

You  probably  already  know  the  difference  between  " 
the  actual  methods  of  producing  a  printed  impression 
from  woixl  and  metal ;  but  1  may  perhaps  make  the  mat- 
ter a  little  mure  clear.  In  inetul  engraving,  you  out 
ditches,  fill  them  with  ink,  and  press  your  paper  into 
them.  In  wood  engraving,  you  leave  ridges,  rub  the  topa 
of  them  with  ink,  and  scamp  them  on  your  paper. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  substance,  whether 
of  the  wood  or  steel,  is  cut  away,  is  the  same.  It  is  a 
solid  ploughshare,  whidi,  instead  of  throwing  the  earth 
wide,  throws  it  up  and  out,  producing  at  first  a  simpl» 
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ravine,  or  furrow,  in  the  wood  or  metal,  whieh  jon  cu 
widen  by  another  cut,  or  extend  by  sncceefiive  cntB.  Thia 
(Fig.  1)  is  the  general  'shape  of  the  solid  ploughshare : 


Fro.  1. 

bnt  it  is  of  course  made  sharper  or  blunter  at  pleasure. 
The  furrow  produced  is  at  first  the  wedgeHshaped  or  cu- 
neiform ravine,  already  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  my  le<y 
tures  on  Greek  sculpture. 

77.  Since,  then,  in  wood  printing,  you  print  from  the 
surface  left  solid;  and,  in  metal  printing,  from  the  hol- 
lows cut  into  it,  it  follows  that  if  you  put  few  touches  on 
wood,  you  draw,  as  on  a  slate,  with  white  lines,  leaving  a 
quantity  of  black ;  but  if  you  put  few  touches  on  metal, 
you  draw  with  black  lines,  leaving  a  quantity  of  white. 

Now  the  eye  is  not  in  tlie  least  offended  by  quantity  of 
white,  but  is,  or  ought  to  be,  greatly  saddened  and  offended 
by  quantity  of  black.  Hence  it  follows  that  you  must 
never  put  little  work  on  wood.  You  must  not  sketch 
upon  it  You  may  eketch  on  metal  as  much  as  you 
please. 

78.  "  Paradox,"  you  will  say,  as  usual.  "  Are  not  all  our 
journals, — and  the  best  of  them.  Punch,  par  excellence,^ 
full  of  the  most  brilliantly  swift  and  slight  sketches,  eut- 
graved  on  wood ;  while  line-engravings  take  ten  years  to 

<^ produce,  and  cost  ten  guineas  each  when  thev  are  done!" 
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Tee,  that  is  80 ;  but  obeerve,  in  the  first  placo,  wbat  ap 
pears  to  vou  &  Eketcti  on  wood  is  uot  so  at  all,  but  a  most 
laborious  and  careful  imitaliou  of  a  eketcb  on  (lapur ; 
whereas  when  yoa  see  what  appears  to  be  a  sketch  od  i 
metal,  it  m  one.     Aiid  in  the  Becond  place,  so  far  as  tha  ' 
popular  f :ialiifin  is  contrary  to  this  natuml  method, — so  far  ' 
ae  we  do  in  reality  try  to  produce  effects  of  sketching  in 
wood,  and  of  finish  in  metal, — our  work  is  wi-ong. 

Those  apparently  careless  and  free  sketches  on  the  wood  j 
ought  to  hare  been  stern  and  deliberate;  those  exquisitely  ' 
tuned  and  finished   engravings  on   metal  ought  to  have 
looked,  instead,  like  free  ink  sketches  on  white  paper. 
That  is  the  tlieorem  which  I  propose  to  you  for  conaidei-^ 
tJOD,  aitd  which,  in  the  two  branches  of  its  aseertioti,  I 
hope  to  prove  to  yoa ;    the  first  part  of  it,  (tliat  wood-cut-   . 
ting   should    be    careful,)  iu   this   present   lecture;   the 
second,  (iJiat  nietal-cuttiug  should  be,  at  least  in  a  fai 
greater  degree  than  it  is  now,  slight,  and  fi'ee,)  in  the  fol- 
lowing one. 

19.  Next,  observe  the  distinction  in  respect  of  t/iujkneatf   I 
oo  leee  than  number,  of  lines  which  may  properly  be  u 
in  the  two  methods. 

In  metal  engraving,  it  is  easier  to  lay  a  fine  line  than 
a  thick  one  ;  and  however  flue  tlie  line  may  be,  it  laste  ;— 
but  in  wood  engraving  it  requires  extreme  precision  and 
skill  to  leave  a  thin  dark  line,  and  when  left,  it  will  bo 
quickly  beaten  down  by  a  careless  printer.  Therefore, 
the  virtoe  of  wood  engraving  is  to  exhibit  the  quahtiei 
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ai]d  power  of  thtdc  lines ;  and  of  metal  engravingy  to 
hibit  the  qualities  and  power  of  thin,  ones. 

All  thin  dark  lines,  therefore,  in  wood,  broadlj  speak- 
ing, are  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  thick 
lines,  on  metal,  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

80.  Though,  however,  thin  da/tk  lines  cannot  easily  be 
produced  in  wood,  thin  li^ht  ones  may  be  struck  in  an  in- 
stant. Xeveitheless,  even  thin  light  ones  must  not  be 
used,  except  with  extreme  caution.  For  observe,  they  are 
equally  useless  as  outline,  and  for  expression  of  mass. 
You  know  how  far  from  exemplary  or  delightful  your 
boy's  first  quite  voluntary  exercises  in  white  line  drawing 
on  your  slate  were  ?  You  could,  indeed,  draw  a  goblin 
satisfactorily  in  such  method ; — a  round  O,  witli  arms  and 
legs  to  it,  and  a  scratch  under  two  dots  in  the  middle, 
would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  if  you  wanted  to  draw 
a  pretty  face,  you  took  pencil  or  pen,  and  paper — not 
your  slate.  Now,  that  instinctive  feeling  that  a  white 
outline  is  wrong,  is  deeply  founded.  For  Nature  herself 
draws  with  diffused  light,  and  concenti-ated  dark;— 
never,  except  in  storm  or  twilight,  with  diffused  dark,  and 
concentrated  light ;  and  the  thing  we  all  like  best  to  see 
drawn — the  human  face — cannot  be  drawn  with  white 
touches,  but  by  extreme  labour.  For  the  pupil  and  iris 
of  the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  the  nostril,  and  the  lip  are  all  set 
in  dark  on  pale  ground.  You  can't  draw  a  white  eye- 
brow, a  white  pupil  of  the  eye,  a  white  nostril,  and  a 

fiite  mouth,  on  a  dark  ground.     Try  it,  and  see  what  a 
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yon  get.     But  tlie  flame  number  of  dark  tonchee, 
skilfully  applied,  will  give  the  idea  of  a  beaiitifnl  face 
Aud  what  ie  true  of  the  eiibtleet  Biibjoct  you  have  to  re 
presfiit,  is  equally  true  of  inferior  ones.     Nothing  IotcI;  I 
can  1>6  quickly  repreeeiited  by  white  touches.     You  musi  j 
Vew  out,  if  your  means  are  an  i-estricted.  the  form  by  I 
jheer  labour ;  and  tlmt  both  cunniug  and  dextrous,     Tiie  I 
Florentiue  maftcrB,  and  Durer,  ofteu  practise  the  aiJiievo- 1 
ment,  and  there  are  luauy  dmwings  by  the  Lippis,  Man- 
tegna,  and  other  leading  Italian  draughtsmen,  completed  j 
to  great  jjcrfeotiiiti  with  tlie  white  line ;  but  only  fur  tlia 
sake  of  eevcreet  study,  uor  is  tlieir  work  imitahle  by  infe- 
rior men.      And   such    studies,   however  accoiuphalied, 
alway&  mark  a  disposition  to  regard  chiaroscuro  too  niudi, 
aiid  local  colour  too  little. 

We  conclude,  tlieu,  that  we  must  never  trust,  in  woi>d, 
to  our  jxiwer  of  outline  with  white ;  and  our  general  luws,  I 
thus  f&T  determined,  will  be — tliick  lines  in  wood ;  t 
ones  in  metal ;  complete  drawing  ou  wood ;  sketches,  if  ] 
ve  choose,  ou  metal. 

81,  But  why,  in  wood,  lines  at  all  ?    Why  not  cut  out  I 
white  epacus,  aud  use  the  cliisel  as  if  its  incisions  were  so  i 
much  white  patnti     Hnuy  line  pieces  of  wood-cutting  are  ' 
iudeed  executed  on  this  principle.     Uewick  doc-s  nearly 
all  his  foliage  so;  and  contuiually  paints  the  light  plumes 
of  his  birds  with  single  touches  of  his  cliieel,  as  if  he  wei'o 
k  laying  on  white. 

But  this  is  not  the  finest  method  of  wottd-cutting.     I'l  { 
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implioB  the  idea  of  a  syetera  of  light  and  absde  in  whid 
the  shadow  is  totally  lilack.  Now,  no  light  and  shade  can 
he  good,  much  lesa  pleasant,  in  whidi  all  the  shade  is 
Btark  hlack.  Therefore  the  iineat  wood-cutting  ignores 
light  and  shade,  and  exprfessea  only  form,  and  dark  local 
colou?:  And  it  is  convenient,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  an- 
ticipate what  I  ahonld  otherwise  defer  lulling  yon  miti! 
next  lectnre,  that  fine  inetal  engraving,  like  fine  wood- 
cutting, ignores  light  and  shade ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  all 
good  engraving  whatsoever  does  so. 

82.  1  hope  that  my  saying  so  will  make  you  eager  to 
interrupt  me.    '  What  I  Ilemhrandt'a  etchings,  and  Lup- 

.  ton's  mezzotints,  and  Le  Kenx's  line-work, — do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  these  ignore  light  and  shade  ? ' 

I  never  said  that  mszsotint  ignored  light  and  shade,  or 
ought  to  do  so.  Mezzotint  is  projjerly  to  be  considered  as 
chiartiscuro  drawing  on  metal.  But  I  do  mean  to  tell  you 
that  both  Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  Le  Keiis's  finished 
line-work,  are  misapplied  labour,  in  bo  far  as  they  regard 
cliiaroscnro ;  pnd  that  consummate  engraving  never  naea 
it  as  a  primal  element  of  pleasure. 

83.  Wo  have  now  got  our  principles  so  far  defined  ti 
I  can  proceed  to  illustration  of  them  by  example. 

Here  are  facsimiles,  very  mai'vellous  ones,*  of  two  of 


*  B;  Hr.  Burgees.  The  toil  and  akill  iiectasniry  to  prodnce  ■  fiu>- 
(dmile  o(  this  degree  of  precision  will  only  be  recogniiod  by  tlie  reodet 
who  haa  hod  oou^derable  experience  of  octu&l  woik. 


■  raoM  Hauucnr*a  Wdopook 
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the  beet  wood  engravinga  ever  produced  by  art, — two  Bub- 
jectB  in  Ilolbein'a  Dance  of  Dca'h,  You  will  probabiy 
like  best  that' I  bLSbIiI  at  ouce  proceed  to  verify  my  last 
and  most  startling  etateinent,  that  fine  engraving  dis- 
dained cbiarogcuro. 

This  vignette  (Fig,  2)  representa  a  sunset  ia  the  open  , 
monntaiutjus  fields  of  southeru  Guruiany.  And  Unlbein 
is  BO  entirely  careless  about  the  light  and  shade,  which  a 
Datchman  would  first  have  thought  of,  as  roeulting  from 
the  sunset,  that,  as  he  works,  he  forgets  altogether  where 
bis  hght  comes  from.  Ilere,  actually,  tlic  shadow  of  the 
^^ure  is  cast  from  the  side,  right  across  the  picture,  while 
the  sun  is  in  fi'ont  And  there  is  not  ihe  slightest  at- 
tempt to  indicate  gradation  of  light  in  the  sky,  darkness 
in  the  forest,  or  any  other  positive  element  of  chiaroscuro. 

Tins  is  not  because  Holbein  cannot  give  chiarosouro  if 
lie  chooses.  He  ia  twenty  times  a  stronger  master  of  it 
than  Hembrandt ;  bnt  he,  therefoi-e,  knows  exactly  when 
and  how  to  use  it;  and  that  wood  engraving  is  not  the 
proper  means  for  it.  The  quantity  of  it  which  is  needful 
for  his  story,  and  will  not,  by  any  seneatioual  violence, 
either  divert,  or  NTilgarly  enforce,  the  attention,  he  will 
give;  and  that  with  an  unrivalled  subtlety.  Therefore  I 
must  ask  you  for  a  moment  or  two  fo  qnit  the  subject  of 
taohnicg,  and  loiik  what  these  two  woodcuts  mean. 

84.  The  one  I  have  first  Bllow^l  you  is  of  a  ploughman' 
ploughing  at  evening.  It  is  Holbein's  object,  here,  to  ex- 
gaesB  the  diffused  and  intense  light  of  a  golden  e 
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8uiisct,  80  far  as  is  consistent  with  grander  purposes.  A 
modem  French,  or  English  chiaroscurist  would  have  cov 
ered  his  sky  with  fleecy  clouds,  and  relieved  the  plouhg 
maifs  hat  and  his  horses  against  it  in  strong  black,  and 
put  sparkling  touches  on  the  furrows  and  grass.  Holber 
Bcomfully  casts  all  such  tricks  aside;  and  draws  the 
whole  scene  in  pure  white,  with  simple  outlines. 

85.  And  yet,  when  I  put  it  beside  tliis  second  vignette, 
(Fig.  3),  which  is  of  a  preacher  preaching  in  a  feebly- 
lighted  church,  you  will  feel  that  the  diffused  warmth  of 
the  one  6ul)ject,  and  diffused  twilight  in  the  other,  are 
complete  ;  and  they  will  finally  be  to  you  more  impressive 
than  if  they  had  been  wrought  out  with  every  superficial 
lueans  of  effect,  on  each  block. 

For  it  is  as  a  symbol,  not  as  a  scenic  effect,  that  in  each 
c'd^Q  the  chiaroscuro  is  given.  Holbein,  I  said,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  painter-reformers,  and  his  Dance  of  Death  is 
the  most  energetic  and  telling  of  all  the  forms  given,  in 
this  epoch,  to  the  nationalist  spirit  of  reform,  preaching 
the  new  Gospel  of  Death, — "  It  is  no  matter  whether  you 
are  priest  or  layman,  what  you  believe,  or  what  you  do : 
here  is  the  end."  You  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiry, that  Botticelli,  in  like  manner,  represents  the 
Faithful  and  Catliolic  temper  of  reform. 

M.  The  teaching  of  Holbein  is  therefore  always  melan- 
choly,— ^f  r  the  most  part  purely  rational ;  and  entirely 
furious  in  its  indignation  against  ail  who,  either  by  actual 
injustice  in  this  life,  or  by  what  he  holds  to  be  false  f  ro* 
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Crtiee  of  another,  destroy  the  good,  or  die  energy,  of  the  few 
days  which  man  has  to  live.  Against  the  rich,  the  Iiixuri- 
0116,  tlie  Pharisee,  the  false  lawyer,  the  priest,  and  the  un- 
just judge,  Ilolhein  uses  his  fiercest  mockery;  but  he  ie 
never  hlDiself  uiijiist ;  never  caiicalures  or  equivocates ; 
givefl  tlie  facts  as  be  knows  thein,  with  explanatory  sym- 
bole,  few  and  clear. 

87-  Among  the  powers  which  he  hatca,  the  pathetic 
ingenione  preftching  of  untruth  is  one  of  tlie  chief  ; 
id  it  is  carious  to  find  his  biographer,  knowing  this,  and 
reasoning,  as  German  critics  nearly  always  do,  from 
acquired  knowledge,  not  perception,  irjiagine  instantly 
that  he  seea  hypociisy  in  the  face  of  Ilolliein's  preacher. 
"  How  skilfully,"  says  Dr.  Woltmaun,  "  is  the  preacher 
propounding  liis  doctrines ;  bow  thoroughly  is  his  hypo- 
isy  expressed  in  the  features  of  his  countenance,  and  in 
gestui-es  of  hie  hands."  But  look  at  llio  cut  yourself, 
ididly.  I  dialleuge  y<.iu  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
irisy  in  eitlicr  feature  or  gesture.  Holbein  knew 
It  ifl  not  the  hypocrite  who  has  power  in  the 
ptil)>iL  It  is  tlio  sincere  preacher  of  untruth  who  does 
miscliief  there.  The  hyiwcrite's  place  of  power  is  in 
tmde,  or  in  general  society ;  none  but  the  sincere  ever 
get  fatal  influence  in  the  pulpit.  This  man  is  a  refined 
gentleman — ascetic,  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  kind.  He 
scarcely  uses  tlie  vantage  even  of  his  pulpit, — conies  aside 
trat  of  it,  as  an  eager  man  would,  pleading ;  he  is  intent 
«   being   nnderstood — m  imderetuud;  his   congregation 


are  deliglited — joii  might  hear  a  pin  drop  among  them ; 
one  ia  aeleep  indeed,  who  cannot  see  him,  (being  iindor 
the  pulpit,)  and  asleep  just  because  the  teaelier  ia  as  gen- 
tle as  he  is  eameBt,  and  speaks  quietly. 

88.  How  are  we  to  know,  then,  that  ho  speaks  in  vain? 
Fii-Bt,  because  among  all  his  hearers  you  wiU  not  Ihid  one 
flhrewd  face.  They  are  all  either  simple  or  stupid  people : 
there  is  one  nice  woman  in  front  of  all,  (else  Holbein's 
representation  had  been  caricature,)  but  she  is  not  a 
shrewd  one. 

Secondly,  by  tho  light  and  siiade.  The  chui-ch  is  not  in 
extreme  darkness — far  fi'om  that ;  a  grey  twilight  is  over 
everything,  but  tlic  sun  is  totally  shut  out  of  it ; — not  a 
ray  comes  in  even  at  the  window — that  is  darker  than  the 
walls,  or  vault. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  by  the  mocking  expression  of 
Death.  Mocking,  but  not  angry.  Tiie  man  has  been 
preaching  what  he  thought  true.  Death  laughs  at  him, 
but  ia  not  indignant  with  him. 

Death  comes  quietly :  /am  going  to  be  preacher  now ; 
here  is  your  own  hour-glass,  ready  for  me.  Ton  have 
spoken  many  words  in  your  day.  Unt  "  of  the  things 
which  yon  have  spoken,  this  is  tho  sura," — ^j-our  death- 
warrant,  signed  and  sealed.     There's  yonr  text  for  to-day. 

89.  Of  this  other  picture,  the  meaning  is  more  plain, 
and  far  more  beautiful.  The  husbandman  is  Oid  and 
gaunt,  and  lias  past  his  days,  not  in  speaking,  but  pressing 
liie  iron  into  the  ground.     Aud  the  payuient  for  his  life's 
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work  is,  that  lie  is  clotlied  in  rags,  and  his  feet  are  hare 
on  tlie  clods ;  and  be  lias  no  hat — liiit  the  brim  of  a  hat 
onlj,  and  his  long,  unkempt  grey  hair  comes  tlirough. 
Bat  all  the  air  is  full  of  warmth  and  of  peace;  and, 
bevond  his  village  churcli,  there  is,  at  last,  light  indeed. 
His  horees  lag  in  tlie  furrow,  and  hia  own  limbs  tott-or  and 
fsiU ;  b'lt  one  citmea  to-hulp  hiio.  '  It  is  a  long  field,'  saya 
Death  ;  '  hnt  we'll  gel  to  the  end  of  it  to-day, — ^jou  and  L' 

90.  And  now  that  we  know  the  moaning,  we  are  able 
to  discuss  tlie  teduiical  qualities  farther. 

IJoth  of  these  engravings,  you  will  find,  are  executed 
with  blunt  lines;  but  more  than  that,  they  are  executed 
with  yitMt  lines,  entirely  steady. 

Now,  here  1  have  in  ray  hand  a  lively  woodcut  of  the 
present  day — a  good  average  type  of  the  modem  style  of 
jrood-cutting,  which  you  will  oil  recognize,* 

The  Bliadc  tu  this  is  drawn  on  the  wood  (not  cat,  but 

-nwn,  observe,)  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  lines  in  a 
md :  Ilolbein's  at  the  i-ate  of  about  one  line  iu  three 

x>ud8.t 

81.  Now  thei-e  are  two  different  fnattere  to  be  consid- 
l  with  reejject  to  tlieae  two  opposed  methods  of  execu- 
Bon.  The  first,  tliat  the  rapid  work,  thongh  easy  to  the 
■rtjst,  is   very   diSiciilt    to    the   woodi:iilter ;  so   that   it 

*  Tbe  oidinaiy  title- page  of  Punch. 

\  Id  the  lectnie-room,  the  relative  rabn  of  eiecatioD  were  sliowu  -,  I 
WTJTcd  at  thia  ealjiaate  b;  tiukuig  the  cQiapletion  ol  two  hiddII  pircei  of 
■hadie  is  the  two  meiboda. 
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iinplieB  instantly  a  .ieparation  between  the  two  crafte,  and 
that  youT  wood  engraver  has  ocaeed  to  be  a  draiighlainan. 
I  shall  return  to  this  point.  I  wish  to  ineist  on  tbe  other 
first ;  iiainety,  the  effect  of  the  more  deliberative  method 
on  the  drawing  itacif. 

9'2.  When  the  hand  moves  at  the  rate  of  ten  llnea  is  a 
eecond,  it  ia  indeed  under  the  goverunient  of  the  musc1<!S 
of  tlie  wrist  and  shoulder ;  but  it  uannot  possibly  be 
under  the  complete  government  of  the  brains.  I  am  able 
to  do  this  zigzag  line  evenly,  becaiige  I  have  got  the  UBe 
of  the  hand  from  practice  ;  and  the  faster  it  is  done,  the 
evener  it  will  be.  But  I  have  no  mental  authority  over 
every  line  I  thiiB  lay  :  chance  regulates  them.  Whereas, 
when  I  draw  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  peconds  to  each 
line,  my  hand  disol)ey8  the  muscles  a  little — the  mechani- 
cal accuracy  is  not  so  great ;  nay,  thera  ceases  to  be  any 
appearance  of  dexterity  at  all.  But  there  is,  in  reali- 
ty, more  manual  skill  reijuired  in  the  slow  work  than 
in  the  swift, — and  all  the  wlule  the  hand  is  thorough- 
ly under  the  ordere  of  the  braioB.  Holbein  deliberate- 
ly resolves,  for  every  line,  as  it  goes  along,  that  it  shall 
be  so  th'ik,  so  far  from  the  next. — that  it  shall  begin 
here,  and  stop  tliei-e.  And  he  is  deliberately  assigning 
the  utmost  quantity  of  meaning  to  it,  that  a  line  will 
carry. 

93.  It  ia  not  fair,  however,  to  compare  common  worh 
ot  one  age  with  the  best  of  another.  Ilere  is  a  wtxid- 
cnt  of  Teuniel's,  which  I  think  contains  as  high  qualities  afe 
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h  !■  poBflible  to  find  in  mtxiern  art.*  1  hold  it  as  buyond 
uthers  fine,  because  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  caricature  in 
it.  J\o  face,  DO  attitude,  is  puehed  beyond  the  degree  ;f 
satitral  liumour  tbej  would  have  possessed  in  life;  and  in 
precision  of  nioiiieutary  expression,  the  drawing  is  equal  tP 
the  art  of  any  time,  and  ahowB  piiwer  which  would,  if  regu- 
lated, bo  quite  adequate  to  producing  an  immortal  work. 

94.  Why,  rfien,  is  it  iwi  immortal  3  You  yourselvea,  in 
coinjdiance  with  whose  demand  it  was  done,  forgot  it 
the  next  week.  It  will  become  hi8toric4i!lr  interesting ; 
bnt  no  man  of  true  knowledge  and  feeling  will  ever  keep 
this  in  his  cabinet  of  treasure,  ae  he  does  these  wood- 
cats  of  Ilolbein'fl. 

The  reason  is  that  this  is  base  coin, — alloyed  gold- 
There  m  gold  in  it,  but  also  a  quantity  of  brass  and  lead 
— wilfully  added — to  make  it  fit  for  the  pnblie.  IIqI- 
bein'e  is  beaten  gold,  seven  times  tried  in  tbo  fire.  Of 
which  commouplace  but  useful  metaphor  the  meaning 
here  is,  firet,  that  to  eateh  the  vulgar  eye  a  quantity  of,— 
ao-called, — light  and  shade  is  added  by  Tenuiel.  It  is  ef- 
fective to  an  ignorant  eye,  and  is  ingeniously  disposed ;  . 
but  it  ia  entirely  cjnventional  and  false,  unendurable  by 
aiiy  person  who  knows  what  chiaroseuro  is. 

Secondly,  for  one  line  that  Holbein  lays,  Tenniel  ba^ 
B  dozen.     There  are,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and  fifty- 


*  John  Bull    OS   Sir  Oliver  Soifaos,    ivitb   Sir   Peter   Teatla  nad 
I  fcMBph  Sarfiuw.     It  appeared  in  Piuch,  earl;  in  1803. 
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Beven  lines  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  wig,  without  oountiDg 
dots  and  slight  cross-hatching ; — bat  the  entire  face  and 
flowing  liair  of  Holbein's  preacher  are  done  with  forty* 
five  lines^  all  told. 

95.  Now  observe  what  a  different  state  of  mind  the 
two  artists  must  be  in  on  such  conditions ;— one,  never  in 
a  hnrrj,  never  doing  anything  that  he  knows  is  wrong ; 
never  doing  a  line  badly  that  he  can  do  better;  and 
appealing  only  to  the  feelings  of  sensitive  persons,  and 
the  judgment  of  attentive  ones.  That  is  Holbein's  habit 
of  soul.  What  is  the  habit  of  soul  of  every  inoderi) 
engraver?  Always  in  a  hurry;  everywhere  doing  things 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong — (Tenniel  knows  his  light 
and  shade  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  I  do) — continually  doing 
things  badly  which  he  was  able  to  do  better;  and  appeal 
nig  exclusively  to  the  feelings  of  the  dull,  and  the  judg- 
oient  of  the  inattentive. 

Do  you  suppose  that  is  not  enough  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  mortal  and  immortal  art, — the  original 
genius  being  supposed  alike  in  both?* 

9C.  Thus  far  of  the  state  of  the  artist  himself.  1 
])ass  next  to  the  relation  between  him  and  his  subor- 
dinate, the  woodcutter. 

,  *  In  preparing  these  passages  for  the  press,  I  feel  perpetual  nee<l  of 
qualifications  and  limitations,  for  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  the  humour, 
or  precision  of  expressional  touch,  in  the  really  golden  parts  of  Tenniel*8 
works;  and  thej may  be  immortal,  as  representing  what  is  best  in  theii 
day. 
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The  modem  artist  requires  him  to  cut  a  hundred  and 
fiJty-eeven  lines  in  the  wig  only, — the  old  artiat  requires 
hiiu  to  cut  forty-five  for  the  face,  and  -ong  hair,  alto- 
gether. The  actual  proportion  is  ronghly,  and  on  tha 
average,  about  one  to  twenty  of  cost  in  manual  labor,  an- 
cient  to  modem, — the  twentieth  part  of  the  mechanical 
labour,  to  produce  an  immortal  instead  of  a  }>Brishable 
work, — the  twentietii  part  of  the  labour;  and — which  is  the 
fl^eatest  difforenee  of  all — that  twentieth  part,  at  once 
leea  mechanically  ditlicnlt,  and  more  mentally  pleasant. 
Wr.  Otley,  in  hia  general  History  of  Engraving,  Mys, 
*'  The  greatest  difficulty  in  wood  engraving  occurs  in 
clearing  out  tbe  minute  quadrangular  lights ; "  and  in 
any  modem  woodcut  you  will  see  that  where  the  liues 
of  the  drawing  cross  each  other  to  produce  Bliade,  the 
wliite  interstices  ^je  cnt  out  so  neatly  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  jag  or  bi-eak  in  tlie  linos ;  they  look 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  witli  a  pen.  It  is 
ehicfly  difficult  to  cut  the  pieces  clearly  out  when  the 
lines  cross  at  right  angles ;  easier  when  the)'  form  oblique 
or  diamond-fihapod  interstices ;  but  in  any  ca^c,  some  half- 
dozen  cute,  and  in  squai-e  crossings  as  many  as  twenty, 
are  required  to  clear  one  interstice.  Therefore  if  I  care- 
*£aaly  draw  six  strokes  with  my  pen  across  other  six, 
;J  produce  twenty-live  interstices,  each  of  which  will 
Heed  at  leiiet  six — perhaps  twenty,  careful  touches  tif 
the  bnrin  to  clear  out.— Say  ten  for  an  average;  and 
I    demand   two   hundred    and  fifty  exquisitely  preoiw 
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touchea  from  my  engraver,  to  render  ten  careleflH  onn  <rf 
mine. 

97.  Now  I  take  up  Punch,  at  bis  best.  The  whole  I'l 
lie  left  side  of  John  Bull's  wuietuoat — the  shadow  on  hia 
KuiM-breechoa  and  great-wjat — the  whole  of  tJie  Lord 
Chain^llor'e  gown,  and  of  John  Bull's  and  Sir  Peter 
Teazle's  complexions,  are  worked  with  finished  precision 
of  cross-hatching.  These  have  in- 
deed some  purpose  in  their  textnre; 
but  in  the  most:  wanton  and  gratuitoui 
way,  the  wall  below  tlie  window  is  ci 
hatched  too,  and  that  not  with  a  di 
I'lc.  i.  ble,  but  a  treble  line,  Fig.  4. 

Tliere  are  ahont  thirty  of  these  columijs,  with  thii 
"five  interstices  each;  a|iproximateIy,  1,050 — certainly 
fewer — interstices  to  be  deliberately  cut  clear,  to  get 
two  inches  square  of  sliadow. 

Now  calculate — or  tliink  enough  to  feel  the  imp 
bility  of  calculating — the  nnraber  of  woodcuts  used  daily 
for  our  popular  prints,  and  how  many  men  are  night 
and  day  cntting  1,050  square  licles  to  the  square  inch,  m 
the  occupation  of  their  manly  life.  And  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  the  North  Americans  fancy  they  have  alwi- 
ished  slavery  1 

OS.  The  workman  cannot  have  even  the  consolation 
■»ride ;  for  liis  task,  even  in   its  finest  acciimplishmcnt,  iB 
Dot  really  difficult, — only  tedious.     Wlien  you  have  once 
got  into  the  practice,  it  is  aa  easy  as  lying.     To  ciit  reg- 
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xHar  holes  vyltAout  a  pnrpose  is  easy  enongL ;  bat  to  onl 
iVregularholeB  w(Aa  pnrpose,  that  is  difficaU, for  ever; — 
DO  tricks  of  tool  or  trade  will  give  you  power  to  do  tliat. 

The  sappoeed  difficulty — the  thing  which,  at  all  events, 

it  takes  time  to  learn,  is  tu  cut  the  interstices  neat,  and 

each  like  the  other.     But   is  there  any   reason,  do  yoa 

■uppoee,  for  tlieir  being  neat,  and  each  like  the  other! 

So  far  from  it,  they  woold  be  twenty  times  prettier  if 

they  were  iiregular,  and  each  different  from   the  other. 

And  ail  old  woodcutter,  instead  of  taking  pride  in  cutting 

■  these  interstices  smooth  and   alike,  resolutely  cuts  them 

rongh  and  iri-egnlar ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  never 

'  to  have  any  more  tlian  are  wanted,  this  being  only  one 

paxt  of  the  general  system  of   intelligent  manipnlation, 

which  made  so  good  an  artist  of  the  engraver  that  it  la 

impossible  to  say  of  any  atandaVd  old  woodcut,  whether 

the  draughtsman   engraved  it  himself  or  not.     I  should 

I  imagine,  from  the  character  and  anbtlety  of  the  touch, 

I  that  every  line  of  the  Dance  of  Death  had  been  engi-aved 

I  by  Holbein ;  we  know  it  was  not,  and  that  there  can  be 

t  no  certainty  given   by  even  the   finest  pieces  of   wood 

I  execution    of    anything    more    than    perfect    harmony 

I  between    the    designer   and    workman.     And    consider 

[  how   mach   this  liarmony   demands  in   the   latter.     Not 

'  that  the  modem  engraver  is  unintelligent   iu   applying 

his  mechanical  skill:  very  often  he  greatly  improves  the 

drawing;  but  we  never  could  mistake  his  hand  for  HoL 
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9ft.  The  trae  merit,  then,  of  wood  execution,  ae  regardi 
lliis  matter  of  croes-hatclung,  is  first  that  there  be  n.i 
more  crossing  than  necessaiy ;  secondly, that  all  the  inter- 
stices be  various,  and  rough.  You  may  look  through  the 
entire  series  of  the  Dance  of  Death  without  finding  any 
cruBB-hatchiug  whatever,  except  in  a  few  ijnimportant 
bits  of  background,  so  rude  ae  to  need  scarcely  more 
than  one  touch  to  each  interstice.  Albert  Durer  crosses 
more  definitely;  but  yet,  in  any  fold  of  his  drapery, 
ever?  white  spot  differs  in  size  from  every  other,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  is  delightfiil,  by  the  kina  of 
variety  which  the  spots  on  a  leopard  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  either  expi-esaion  or  form  can 
be  rendered  by  the  shape-of  the  lights  and  darks,  the  old 
engraver  becomes  as  careful  ae  in.  an  ordinary  ground  he 
is  careless. 

The  endeavour,  witli  your  oxvu  hand,  and  common  pen 
and  ink,  to  copy  a  small  piece  of  either  of  the  two  Holbein 
woodcuta  (Figui-es  2  and  3)  will  prove  this  to  you  better 
than  any  words. 

100.  I  said  that,  had  Tenniel  been  rightly  trained,  thci-e 
might  have  been  the  making  of  a  Holbein,  or  nearly  a 
Ilolhoiii,  in  him.  I  do  not  know  ;  btit  1  can  turn  from 
his  work  to  that  of  a  man  who  was  not  trained  at  all,  and 
whj'  was,  without  training,  Ilolhein's  equal. 

Equal,  in  the  sense  tliat,  this  brown  stone,  in  my  lefl 
liaiid,  is  the  equal,  thougb  not  the  likeness,  of  that  in  my 
right.     They  are  both  of  the  same  true  and  pure  crystal,'^ 
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bat  tile  one  is  brown  with  iron,  and  never  touched  b; 
forming  hand  ;  the  other  has  never  been  in  rough  coni- 
panionehip,  and  has  been  exquisitely  polished.  So  with 
tliese  two  men.  The  one  was  the  uompaiiion  of  Eraamua 
iuid  Sir  Tbomas  More.  His  father  was  eo  good  an  ar- 
tiet  that  yon  cannot  alwayB  tell  their  drawings  asunder. 
Bnt  the  other  was  a  farmer^s  son;  and  learned  hiii  trade 
In  the  fcacE  shops  of  Newcastle. 

Tet  tlie  first  book  I  asked  jon  to  get  was  bis  bicg^ 
'Taphy;  and  in  this  frame  are  set  together  a  drawing 
bj  Hans  Holbein,  and  one  by  Tbomaa  Bewiuk,  I 
know  which  is  most  scholarly ;  but  I  do  not  know  which 
:»  best. 

L    lOL  It  IB  much  to  Bay  for  the  Belf*taught  Eiif^liahniun  ; 

t— yet  do  not  congratulate  yourselves  on  his  simplicity.     1 

told  yon,  a  little  while  since,  that  the  Englicili  noMea  had 

left  the  history  of  birds  to  be  written,  and  their  spotB  to 

,be  drawn,  by  a  printer'a  lad ; — but  I  did  not  tell  you  their 

ler  lues  in  the  fact  tliat  this  printer's  lad  could  have 

itten  their  own  histories,  and  drawn  tlieir  own  spots,  if 

ley  had  let  liiin.     But  they  had  no  history  to  be  writ 

and  were  too  closely  maculate  to  be  portrayed  ;— 

'bite  ground  in  most  phices  altogether  obscured.    Had 

been   Mores  and   Uenrys  to  draw,  Bewick   could 

ixe  drawn  them ;  and  would  have  found  his  function. 

Aa  it  was,  the  nobles  of  his  day  left   hiin   to  dcaw  the 

frogs,  and  pigs,  and  sparrows — of  hia  day,  which  seemed 

Id  him,  in  hia  solitude,  the  best  types  of  its  Nobility.    Na 
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Jight  or  tlionght  of  beautiful  thinge  was  ever  grnnted 
him  ;  — no  heroic  creature,  gtwld ess-bom — how  ranch  !e«  ■ 
Liny  native  Deity — ever  shone  upon  him.  To  hia  utterly 
English  mind,  the  straw  of  the  etye,  and  its  tenantry,  were 
abiding  truth  ; — the  cloud  of  Olympus,  and  its  tenantry, 
a  child's  dream.  ■  He  could  draw  a  pig,  but  not  an  Aphro- 
dite. 

103.  Tho  three  pieces  of  woodcut  from  his  Fables  (the 
two  lower  ones  enlarged)  iu  the  opposite  plate,  show  his 
utmost  strength  and  utmost  rudeness.  I  must  endeavour 
to  make  you  thoronglily  understand  Ixith ; — the  magnifi- 
cent artistic  power,  the  flawless  virtue,  veracity,  tender- 
nees, — the  infinite  hiunour  of  the  man  ;  and  yet  the  differ 
ence  between  England  and  Florence,  in  the  use  they 
make  of  such  gifts  in  tJieir  children. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  confine  myself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  technical  points;  and  we  must  follow  onr 
former  conclusions  a  little  further. 

103.  Because  oar  lines  in  wood  must  be  thick,  it  be- 
comes an  extreme  virtue  in  wood  engraving  to  economize 
linos, — not  merely,  as  in  all  other  art,  to  save  time  and 
pijwoT,  but  because,  our  lines  being  necessarily  blunt,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  with  fewer,  by  many,  than 
are  in  the  object.     But  is  this  necessarily  a  disadvantage  I 

Ahsolufdy,  AH  immense  dit;advantage — a  woodcut  iie\Ti 

can  be  8(1  beautiful  or  good  a  thing  as  a  painting,  or  line 

engraving.     But  in  its  o^vn  separate  and  useful  way,  an 

tUent  thing,  because,  practised  rightly,  it  exercisea  in 
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ILe  artist,  and  Bummons  in  yoii,  the  habit  of  aliHtractioi. 
that  is  to  say,  of  deciding  what  arc  the  essential  pouits  in 
the  thin^  you  see,  and  seizing  these  ;  a  habit  entirely 
t'  to  strong  hnmauity ;  aud  so  natural  to  all  hn- 
manity,  that  it  leads,  in  its  indolent  and  iindiadplincd 
■tales,  to  all  the  vulgar  amatenr's  liking  of  gketelies  bet 
ter  than  picturta.  The  sketcli  seeins  to  put  the  thing  foi 
him  into  a  cviucentmted  and  exciting  form.  i 

104.  Ouserve,  therefore,  to  guard  yon  from  this  error, 
'  that  a  bad  sketch  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  tliat  nobody 

1  make  a  good  sketch  unless  they  generally  ai-c  tiying  f 
'finish  with  extreme  care.  But  the  abstraction  of  the  es- 
sential partieulare  in  his  Bulijeet  by  a  line-master,  has  a 
peculiar  didactic  value.  Fur  painting,  when  it  is  com])lete, 
leaves  it  much  to  your  own  judgment  what  to  hM>k  at; 
■nd,  if  yon  are  a  fool,  yon  look  at  the  wrong  thing ; — but 
in  a  fine  woodcut,  tlie  master  says  to  you,  "  Vou  sAall  look 
mt  this  or  at  nothing." 

105.  For  example,  here  is  a  little  tailpiece  of  Bewick's, 
to  the  fable  of  tl»e  Fi-ogs  aud  t!ie  Stork.*  He  is,  ns  I  told 
jou,  as  stout  a  ref()rmer  as  Ilulbein,  or  Botticelli,  or  Ln- 
*ber,  or  Savonarola;  and,  as  an  impartial  reformer,  JiiU 
gtigbl  and  left,  at  lower  or  upper  classes,  if  he  sees  them 

Most  frequently,  he  strikes  at  vice  without  refei'- 
9  class;  but  in  this  vignette  he  stnkes  definitely  at 


lation  of  the  viler  popular  mind  which  is 


in.'ap- 


*  From  Bevrick'B  JBaop't  Fabler 


type — bii 


able  of  being  goTemed,  because  it  cannot  nndcrstand  ths 

iiiibleness  of  kingship.  He  has  written — better  than 
written,  engraved,  sure  to  eiiffer  no  slip  of  type — bii 
legend  under  the  drawing  ;  so  tliat  we  know  hia  men 

"  Set  thera  up  with  a  king,  indeed !  " 

IOC.  There  is  an  audience  of  seven  frogs,  listening  b 
epeaker,  or  croaker,  iu  tbe  middle;  and  Bewii^k  has  Bel 
liiinself  to  show  in  all,  but  oapecially  in  the  si)eaker,  casen 
tial  frogginess  of  mind— the  inai'sh  temper.  '  He  could 
not  have  done  it  half  so  well  in  painting  aa  he  has  done 
by  tlie  abstraction  of  wood-outline.  The  characteristic  of 
a  manly  mind,  or  body,  is  to  be  gentle  iu  temper,  and  firm 
in  constitution ;  the  contrai'y  essence  of  a  froggy  mind 
and  body  is  to  be  angular  in  temper,  and  flabby  in  con- 
Btitntion.  I  have  enlarged  Uewick's  orator-frog  for  you, 
Plate  t,  c,  and  I  tliiiik  you  will  feel  that  be  is  entirely  ex- 
pressed iu  those  essential  particulars. 

This  being  perfectly  good  woodcutting,  notice  especially 
Its  deliberation.  No  scrawling  or  scratching,  or  croes- 
hatcliiiig,  or  '■free''  work  of  auy  sort.  Most  deliberate  lay- 
ing down  of  solid  lines  and  dote,  of  which  you  cannot 
change  one.  The  real  diflienlty  of  wood  engraving  is  to 
(lut  every  one  of  these  black  lines  or  spaces  of  the  exactly 
right  shape,  aud  not  at  all  to  crass-hatcli  tliem  cleanly. 

107.  Next,  examine  the  techuical  treatment  of  the  pig, 
above.  I  have  purjiosely  chosen  this  as.  an  example  of  a 
white  object  on  dark  ground,  and  the  fmg  as  a  dark  object 
OB  light  ground,  to  explain  to  you  what  I  uictui  by  sayiiif; 
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litst  fine  cngraviiig  iiegards  local  colour,  bat  not  light  a 
shade.  Ton  eeo  botli  frog  and  pig  are  absolutely  without 
light  and  ahade.  The  frog,  iudeed,  casta  a  shadow ;  but 
hia  hind  leg  is  as  white  as  his  throat.  In  the  pig  yoa 
don't  even  know  whioh  way  the  light  falls.  But  you 
know  at  once  that  the  pig  is  white,  and  the  frog  brown  or 
green. 

108.  There  are,  however,  two  pieces  of  chiai-oscnro  itn- 
plied  in  the  treatment  of  the  pig.  It  is  assumed  that  hia 
curly  tail  would  be  light  against  the  background— 4ark 
against  his  own  ruuip.  This  little  piece  of  heraldic  quar 
tering  is  absolutely  necessary  to  solidify  him.  Ue  would 
have  been  a  white  ghost  of  a  pig,  Hat  on  the  backgi'oiind, 
but  for  that  alternative  tail,  and  the  bits  of  dark  behind 
the  eare.  Secondly :  Where  the  shade  is  necessai'y  to  sug- 
gest the  position  of  his  ribs,  it  is  given  with  graphic  and 
chosen  points  of  dark,  as  few  as  possible  ;  not  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  shade  at  all,  but  of  the  skin  and  bone. 

109.  That,  then,  being  the  law  of  refused  chiaroecuro, 
observe  furtlier  the  method  of  outline.  We  said  that  we 
were  to  have  thick  lines  in  wood,  if  possible.  Look  what 
thiokncsB  of  black  outline  Bewick  has  left  under  our  pig'a 
chin,  and  above  his  nos^ 

But  that  is  not  a  line  at  all,  you  think } 

No ; — a  modem  engmver  wonld  have  made  it  one,  and 
prided  Mmeeif  on  getting  it  fine.  Bewick  leaves  it  actu- 
ally thicker  tlian  the  snout,  but  puts  all  his  ingenuity  of 
(ouch  to  vary  the  forms,  and  break  the  extremities  of  liIs 


wLite  cuts,  flo  that  the  eye  may  bo  refreshod  and  reliered 
Ity  new  fonna  at  every  tui'ii.  The  group  of  white  touch- 
csa  tilling  the  apace  between  aiiout  and  eare  might  be 
ft  wreath  of  fine-weather  clouds,  bo  Btudioualy  are  they 
grouped  and  broken. 

And  nowhere,  yDu  eee,  does  a  single  black  line  cioei 
oiiotlier.    ■ 

Look  back  to  Figure  4,  page  74,  and  you  will  kmnTj 
henceforward,  the  diffei'enee  between  good  and  bad  W( 
ontting. 

110.  We  have  also,  in  the  lower  woodcut,  a  notable  In^ 
stance  of  Uewick's  power  of  abstraction.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  chief  character  of  this  frog,  whiub 
makes  him  humorous — next  to  his  vain  endeavour  to  get 
some  firmueas  into  his  forefeet — is  his  obstinately  angular 
hump-back.  And  you  muut  feel,  when  you  see  it  bo 
marked,  bow  important  a  general  character  of  a  frc^  it  ia 
to  have  a  hump-back, — not  at  tbo  shoulders,  but  tlie  loina. 

111.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  you  will  see  tlte 
exact  function  that  anatomy  should  take  in  ail. 

All  the  moat  scientific  anatomy  in  the  world  would 
never  have  taught  Sewick,  much  less  you,  how  to  draw  a 
frog. 

But  when  once  you  have  dmwn  him,  or  looked  at  him, 
BO  as  to  know  his  poiuts,  it  tlien  becomes  entirely  interest- 
ing to  find  out  why  he  has  a  hump-back.  So  I  went  my- 
self yesterday  to  Professor  Holleaton  for  a  little  anatomy, 
jual  as  I  ehoidd  have  gone  to  Professor  Phillips  for  a  litU* 
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geolfifiy;  and  tite  Profeseor  brongbt  me  a  fine  little  active 
irog;  and  we  put  him  on  tlie  table,  and  made  lum  jump 
all  over  1%  and  tiien  the  Professor  brought  in  a  cJiarming 
Sqtielettc  of  a  frog,  and  showed  me  that  he  needed  a 
projecting  bone  from  hie  rump,  as  a  bird  needs  it  from  his 
breafit, — the  one  to  attach  the  strong  mueclea  of  the  hind 
legs,  aa  the  othtsr  to  attach  those  of  the  fore- legs  or  wings. 
Bo  that  tlie  entire  leaping  power  of   tlic  frog  ia  iu  his 
I  hamp-back,  as  the  %iiig  fwwer  of  the  bird  ia  hi  its  brcaet- 
'  bone.     And  thiia  tliis  Frog  Parliament  ia  most  literally 
a  Rnmp  Parliameuf — everything  depending  on  the  liiud 
legs,  and  uotliing  on  tlie  brains;  which  makes  it  wonder- 
folly  like  some  other  Parliaments  we  know  of  nowadays, 
I  with  Mr.  Ayrton  aud  Mr.  Lowe  for  their  aesthetic  and  | 
I  BeqniBitive  eyes,  and  a  nimp  of  Kailway  Directoi-s,  I 

112,  Now,  to  ctmclude,  for  want  of  time  only — I  have 

I  but  touched  oti  the  beginning  of  my  subject, ^understand 

I  clearly  and  finally  this  simple  principle  of  all  art,  that  the 

L  best  is  that  which  realizes  absolutely,  if  possible.    Here 

I  ia  a  viper  by  Carpacfio :  you  are  afraid  to  go  near  it. 

r  Here  is  an  arm-chair  by  Carpaccio:  you  who  came  in  lata, 

[  and  are  standing,  to  my  regret,  would  like  to  sit  down  in 

it.    This  IB  consummate  art;  but  you  can  only  have  that 

with  consunmiate  means,  and  exquisitely  trained  and  he- 

teditary  mental  power. 

With  inferior  means,  and  average  mental  power,  yoo 
mnat  be  content  to  give  a  rude  abstraction ;  but  if  rudfl 
ibetractton  ii  to  be  made,  think  what  a  difference  ther« 
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uoBt  be  between  a  wise  man's  and  a  fool*B;  and  considef 
what  heavy  rcBponiiibiUty  lica  upon  jou  in  your  youth,  to 
determine,  among'  I'ealiti^,  by  what  you  will  be  delighted, 
uid.  among  uuagiiiatlouB,  by  whose  you  will  be  led. 


LECTURE   IV-. 
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113.  We  are  to-day  to  examine  the  proper  Diethods  for  ' 
the  technical  maimgenieut  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  amu 
of  preeiBion  possessed  by  the  artist.     For  you  ivill  at  once 
anderetand  that  a  Ihie  cut  by  a.  fiiielj-poiiitcd  iiietrument 
npon  the  emootJi  surface  of  metal  is  anscpptihlc  of  the  ut-  | 
most  fioenesB  that  can  be  given  to  tlie  d«Jiidte  work  of  ths  . 
liamaii  hand.    In  drawing  with  pen  npon  paper,  tha  ' 
Biirfauo  of  the  paper  is  slightly  rough ;  necessarily,  two 
points  touch  it  instead  of  one,  and  the  liquid  flows  from 
them  more  or  less  irregularly,  whatever  the  dranghtsraan'a 
akilL     But  yon  cnt  a  metallic  surface  with  one  edge  only; 
the  fiUTOW  drawn  hy  a  skater  on  the  surface  of  ice  is  like  ' 
it  on  a  large  seale.     Your  surface  is  polished,  and  your  I 
liue  may  he  wholly  faultless,  if  yonrhand  is. 

114.  And  because,  in  such  material,  effects  may  be  pro-  ' 
!   duced  which  no  penmanship  could  rival,  most  people,  I 

&ncy,  think  that  a  steel  plate  half  engraves  itself;  that 
the  workiuaii  has  no  trouble  with  it,  compared  to  that  of  a 
pen  draughtsman. 

To  test  your  feehng  in  this  matter  accurately,  here  is  ■ 
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manuBcript  book  written  with  pen  aod  ink,  and  Ulnetrated 
with  flourishea  and  vigiiettea. 

You  will  all,  I  think,  be  Jieposed,  on  examining  it,  to 
exclaini,  How  wundei'f'il '.  and  even  to  doubt  the  posatbil- 
ity  of  everj'  pa^  in  tite  book  being  completed  in  the  same 
inaiiiier.  Again,  liere  are  three  of  my  own  drawings,  cxe- 
cu^  with  the  pen,  and  Indian  ink,  when  1  wae  fifteen. 
They  are  copies  from  lai'ge  litliographs  by  Prout;  and  I 
imagine  that  most  of  my  pupils  would  think  me  very  tyran- 
nical if  I  requested  them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  tUem- 
Belvea.  And  yet,  when  yon  see  in  the  shop  windows  a  line 
engraving  iike  thia,*  or  this,*  either  of  which  contains, 
alone,  as  much  work  as  fifty  pages  of  the  manuscript 
book,  or  fifty  such  drawings  as  mine,  yon  look  upon  iu 
effect  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, — you  never  say  '  how  wob- 
derf  ul '  that  is,  nor  consider  how  yon  would  like  to  have  to 
live,  by  producing  anything  of  the  same  kind  yourselvea. 

115.  Yet  you  caimot  suppose  it  la  in  reality  eauier  to 
draw  a  line  with  a  cutting  point,  not  seeing  the  effect  at 
all,  or,  if  any  effect,  seeing  a  gleam  of  light  instead  of 
darkn^s,  than  to  draw  your  black  line  at  once  on  the 
white  paper  1  Yon  cannot  really  think  f  that  tliere  18 
Bomeihliig  complacent,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  iu  the 

*  Miller's  loi^  plate  of  the  Gnod  Canal,  Tenics,  altet  Tuner;  and 
OoodoU'a,  of  Tiroli,  uftei  Turner.  Tbe  other  ezomplBB  referred  to  am 
left  in  the  UniTemtj  Oallcnea. 

f  Thin  piTBgTiLph  woe  nob  read  at  the  lectore,  time  not  aUowinp : — it  I* 
pftrt  of  wliBt  1  wrote  on  engraving  aome  yeara  ago,  in  the  p^ien  for  tlut 
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nUure  of  ateel ;  bo  that  vrhile  a  pen-and-itik  sketch  may  al- 

wave  be  considered  an  auhievcment  proving  cleveniesa  in 

I   ihe  eketclier,  a  sketch  en  steel  comes  out  bj  a  mere  favunr 

■  of  Uie  iitdnlgeut  n:ieta1 ;  or  that  the  plate  ie  wovcji  like  a 

l'|nece  of  pattern  silk,  and  the   pattern  is  dcveloiJcd  by 

KpaEteboiird  cards  punched  full  of  holes  J     iNot  bo.     Look 

I  doee  at  this  engraving,  or  take  a  smaller  and  simpler  one, 

Spnnier's  Mercury  and  Argus,— imagine  it  to  be  a  drawing 

I  pen  and  ink,  and  ytjurself  requii-cd  similarly  to  produce 

I  parallel  I     Trne,  the  steel  point  has  tlie  one  advantage 

not  blotting,  but  it  has  tenfuld  or  tweutyfijld  disad- 

aitage,  in  that  you  cannot  slur,  nor  efface,  except  in  a 

C  rceolnte  and  laborious  way,  nor  play  with  it,  nor  even 

e  what  you  are  doing  with  it  at  the  moment,  far  less  the 

jffect  that  is  to  be.     Yon  must  Jeel  wliat  you  are  doing 

Irith  it, and  know  precisely  what  yon  have  got  to  do;  how 

rdeep,  how  broad,  bow  far  apart  your  lines  must  be,  etc 

ind  etc,  (m  couple  of  lines  of  etceteras  would  not  be  enough 

^  imply  all  you  must  know).     But  suppose  tJie  plate  were 

nly  a  pen  drawing :  take  your  pen — your  lincst — and  just 

f  to  w)py  the  loaves  that  entangle  Ilie  head  of  lo,  and 

'  head  itself;  remembering  always  that  the  kind  of 

rork  required  here  is  mere  child's  play  compared  to  that 

of  fine  figure  engraving.     Nevertheless,  take  a  small  mag- 

Qt^'itig  glass  to  this — uount  the  dots  aud  lines  that  gradate 

s  nostrils  and  the  edges  of  the  facial  lione  ;  notice  how 

e  light  i8  loft  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  tlie  stopping,  at 

t  outllue^  of  the  coarse  touches  whlcli  form  the  ahadowi 
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under  the  leaves ;  examine  it  well,  and  theit — I  linmlily  ask 

nf  jon — try  to  <lo  a  piece  of  it  yourself  I  You  clever 
sketclier — you  young  lady  or  gentleman  of  gcniuB — you 
eye-gliissed  dilettante — ^you  *iurrent  writer  of  criticism 
royally  plural, — 1  beseech  you.— do  it  yoorself ;  do  the 
merely  etched  outline  yourself,  if  no  more.  Look  you, — 
you  hold  your  etching  needle  this  way,  as  you  would  a 
pencil,  nearly ;  and  then, — ^you  scratch  with  itt  it  is  as  easy 
as  lying.  Or  if  yon  think  that  too  difficult,  take  an  easier 
piece ; — take  either  of  tlie  light  sjirays  of  foliage  tliat  rise 
against  the  fortress  on  the  right,  pass  your  lens  over  thein 
— look  liow  their  fine  outline  is  first  drawn,  leaf  by  leaf ; 
then  how  the  distant  rock  is  put  in  between,  with  broken 
lines,  mostly  stopping  before  they  touch  tlie  leaf-outline  ; 
and  again,  I  pray  yon,  do  it  yourself, — if  not  on  that 
scale,  on  a  larger.  Go  on  into  tlie  hollows  of  the  distant 
rock, — traverse  its  thickets, — number  its  towers; — count 
how  many  lines  there  are  in  a  laurel  bush — in  an  arch — in 
a  casement;  some  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  de- 
liberately drawn  lines,  you  will  find,  in  every  square 
quarter  of  an  inch ; — say  three  thousand  to  the  inch, — 
each,  with  skilful  intent,  put  in  its  place  I  and  then  con- 
sider what  the  ordinary  sketcher's  work  must  appear,  to 
the  men  who  have  been  ti-ained  to  this  I 

116,  "But  might  not  more  have  been  done  by  three 
thousand  lines  to  a  square  inch  i  "  you  will  perhaps  ask. 
Well,  possibly.  It  may  be  with  linos  as  with  soldiers: 
!  Imndrt^,  knowing  their  work  thoroughly,  may  be 


ttronger  than  three  thousand  less  sui-e  of  their  aiin.    We  ! 
sliall  have  to  press  uIubg  home  this  qtiesHoii  about  num- 
bers and  purptise  presently ; — it  is  not  tlie  qiiGgtion  now. 
Supjioee  certain    resiiJls    required, — atmospheric   eSei^t^, 
eiirfaco  textures,  traiisparencitis  of  shade,  confusiune  of 
light, — then,  more  could  noi  bo  done  with  less.     There 
h  are  engravings  of  this  modem  s(:ho<jl,  of  whicli,  with  re- 
I  spect  to  tlieir  pailicular  aim,  it  may  be  said,  most  truly, 
Ktliey  "  cannot  be  better  done." 

Here  is  one  jnst  finiahed, — or,  at  leant,  fiuiehed  to  tlie 
Leyes  of  ordinary  mortals,  thougli   its  fastidious   master 
8  to  retoucli  it; — a  quite  pure  line  eiii^raving,  by  Mr. 
I  Charles  Ilenry  Jeens;  (in  ealiiug  it  pure  line,  I  mean  ttiat 
fctiiere  are  no  mixtures  of  mezzotint  or  any  mechanical 
Itooling,  but  all  is  steady  hand-work,)  from  a  picture  by 
WJHt.  Arniylage,  which,  without  possessing  any  of  tbo  high- 
keet  claims  to  admiration,  is  yet   free  from   the  vulgar 
b vices  which  disgrace  most  of  our  popular  rcUgious  art; 
md  18  BO  sweet  in  the  fancy  of  it  as  to  deserve,  bett«r 
ftthan  many  works  of  higher  power,  the  pains  of  tlie  en- 
graver to  make  it  a  common  possession.     It  is   meant 
to  help   us  to  imagine   the   evening  of  the   day  when 
the  father  and  mother  of  Christ  had  been  seeking  him 
Ltliroiigb  Jerusalem:  tliey  have   come  to  a  well   whore 
■  women    are   drawing  water;  St.  Joseph  passes  on, — bnt 
■the  tired  Madonna,  leaning  on  the  well's  margin,  aaka 
1  wistfully  of  tlie  women  if  ihey  liave  seen  such  and  such 
H  child  astray.     Now  will  you  just  look  for  a  while  into 
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the  lines  by  which  the  expression  of  the  weary  and  anx 
ioiiB  face  is  reiidei'ed;  see  how  nnerrirg  tliey  are, — how 

calm  and  clear;  and  think  how  many  questions  have  t« 
he  determined  in  drawing  the  most  minute  portion  of  any 
one, — its  curve, — its  thickncea, — its  distance  from  the 
next, — its  own  preparation  for  ending,  invisibly,  where 
it  ends.  Tliink  what  the  preeision  must  he  in  these  tlial 
trace  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  make  it  look  quivering  with 
disappointment,  or  in  these  which  liave  made  the  eyelash 
heavy  with  restrained  tears. 

117.  Or  if,  as  must  he  the  ease  with  many  of  my  audi- 
ence, it  is  iniix)&aib)e  for  yon  to  conceive  the  difficnltiea 
here  overcome,  look  merely  at  the  draperies,  and  other 
varied  substances  represented  in  the  plate;  see  how  silk, 
and  lincu,  and  stone,  and  pottery,  and  flesh,  are  all  sepa- 
rated in  textnre,  and  gradated  in  light,  by  tlie  most  subtle 
artilices  and  appliances  of  line, — of  which  arlificea,  and 
the  nature  of  the  raeclianioal  lattonr  throughout,  I  must 
endeavour  to  give  you  to-day  a  more  distinct  conception 
than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  forming.  But  as  1  shall  have 
to  blame  some  of  these  methods  in  tiieir  general  result, 
and  I  do  not  wish  any  word  of  general  blame  to  be  aseo- 
ciated  with  this  most  excellent  and  careful  plate  by  Mr. 
Jeens,  I  will  pass,  for  special  examination,  ti>  one  alreadj 
in  your  reference  series,  which  for  the  rest  exhiliits  more 
various  treatment  in  its  combined  landscape,  background, 
and  figures  ;  the  Belle  Jardiniere  of  Eaphael,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  the  Baron  Desnioyers. 
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Von  see,  in  the  fir&t  place,  thut  the  ground,  sloneB,  a 
other  coaree  snrfacea  are  diatingiiUhcd  from  the  flesh  and 
draperies  hy  bn>keii  and  wriggled  hnes.  Those  broken 
lines  cannot  be  executed  with  the  burin,  tliey  are  etched 
in  the  early  states  of  the  jilate,  and  are  a  modem  artiflce, 
never  nsed  by  old  engravers  ;  purtly  because  the  older 
men  were  not  masters  of  tlio  art  of  etching,  but  chiefly 
bocaufic  even  those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  would  not 
employ  lines  of  this  nature.  They  have  been  developed 
by  the  im|x)rtan('e  of  landscape  in  mudern  engraving,  and 
have  produced  some  valuable  results  in  smalt  plates,  cs- 
pedally  of  architecture.  But  they  are  entirely  erroneous 
ia  principle,  for  the  surfaco  of  stones  and  leaves  is  not 
broken  or  jagged  in  this  manner,  but  consists  of  moesy, 
or  blooming,  or  otherwise  oi'ganic  texture,  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  these  coarse  lines;  their  general  conse- 
qnence  has  therefore  been  to  witlidiaw  tlie  mind  of  the 
observer  from  all  beautiful  and  tender  characters  in  fore- 

ind,  and  eventnally  to  destroy  the  very  scliool  of  land- 

p  engraving  which  gave  birth  to  them. 

mBidered,  however,  as  a  means  of  relieving  more  deli- 
cate textures,  they  are  in  some  degree  legitimate,  being, 
io  fact,  a  kind  of  chasing  or  jagging  one  part  of  tlie  plate 
eurfai^  in  order  to  throw  out  the  delicate  tints  from  the 
rough  Held.  But  the  same  effect  was  produced  with  lees 
pains,  and  far  more  entei-tainment  to  the  eye,  by  the  older 
engravers,  who  employed  purely  ornaujental  vai-iations  of 
line ;  thns  in  I'lato  IV.,  opposite  page  123,  the  drapery  !■ 
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ftufficientlj  distinguished  from  the  grass  ly  llie  treatment 
of  the  latter  as  an  ornamental  arabesque.  The  gnin  of 
wood  is  elaborately  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  the 
same  purpose,  in  the  plate  given  in  your  Standard  Series. 

118.  Xext,  however,  you  observe  what  difference  of 
texture  and  force  exists  between  the  smooth,  continuous 
lines  themselves,  which  are  all  really  engraved.  You 
must  take  some  pains  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
operation. 

The  line  is  first  cut  lightly  through  its  whole  course,  by 
absolute  decision  and  steadiness  of  hand,  which  you  may 
endeavour  to  imitate  if  you  like,  in  its  simplest  phase,  by 
drawing  a  circle  with  your  compass-pen ;  and  then,  grasp- 
ing your  penholder  so  that  you  can  push  the  point  like  a 
plough,  describing  other  circles  inside  or  outside  of  it,  in 
exact  parallelism  with  the  mathematical  line,  and  at  ex- 
actly equal  distances.  To  approach,  o*  depart,  with  your 
point  at  finely  gradated  intervals,  may  be  your  next  exer- 
cise, if  you  find  the  first  unexpectedly  easy. 

119.  When  the  line  is  thus  described  in  its  pi'oper 
course,  it  is  ploughed  deeper,  where  depth  is  needed,  by  a 
second  cut  of  the  burin,  first  on  one  side,  tlien  on  the  other, 
the  cut  being  given  with  gradated  force  so  as  to  take  away 
most  steel  where  the  line  is  to  be  darkest.  Every  line 
of  gradated  depth  in  the  plate  has  to  be  thus  cut  eight  or 
ten  times  over  at  least,  with  retouchings  to  smooth  and 
clear  all  in  the  close.  Jason  has  to  plough  his  field  ten- 
furrow  deep,  with  his  fiery  oxen  well  in  hand,  all  the  whi^e 
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When  the  cseential  lines  are  thus  produced,  in  Uieir 
several  directions,  tboae  which  huve  been  drawn  across 
each  other,  au  as  ti)  give  depth  of  ehade,  or  ricliiieBS  of  tes- 
ture,  have  to  be  farther  enriched  by  dcta  in  the  intersticefi ; 
else  tlicro  would  be  a  painful  appearance  of  network 
everywhere ;  and  these  dots  require  each  four  or  five  jaga 
to  produce  thcu) ;  and  each  of  these  jags  mitst  be  done 
witli  what  arti«>te  and  engravers  alike  call 'feeling,'— the 
seusibility,  thai  is,  of  a  hand  completely  under  mental 
government.  So  wronght,  the  dots  look  soft,  and  like 
touches  of  paint  j  but  mechanically  dng  iuj  they  are  vul- 
gar and  liai'd. 

120.  Now,  observe,  tliat,  for  every  piece  of  shadow 
dtroDghout  the  work,  the  engraver  has  to  decide  with 
what  quantity  and  kind  of  line  he  will  produce  it.  Ex- 
actly tJie  same  quantity  of  black,  and  therefore  the  sutue 
depth  of  tint  iu  general  effect,  may  be  given  with  biz 
thick  lines;  or  with  twelve,  of  half  their  thickness;  or 
with  eighteen,  of  a  third  of  the  tlucknees.  The  second  six, 
■econd  twelve,  or  second  eighteen,  may  cross  the  Jirat  six, 
first  twelve,  or  first  eighteen,  or  go  between  tlicni;  and 
they  may  cross  at  any  angle.  And  then  the  third  six 
may  be  put  between  the  first  six,  or  between  tho  second 
uXf  or  across  both,  and  at  any  angle.  In  the  net-work 
thna  produced,  any  kind  of  dots  may  be  put  in  the  sever- 
ally ehnped  interstices.  And-  for  any  of  the  series  nf  su- 
perjulded  lines,  dots,  of  equivalent  valne  in  shade,  may 
be  substituted.     (Some  engmvinira  are  wrmight  in  doti! 
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altogetlier.)  Choice  iafiQite,  with  maltipHcation  of  in- 
liiiity,  is,  at  all  «ventB,  to  be  made,  for  every  miiinte 
apace,  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other. 

121.  The  exoelleiice  of  a  boaiitifiit  engraving  is  prima- 
rily in  the  ase  of  these  resources  to  exliibit  the  qualities 
of  the  original  picture,  with  delight  to  the  eye  in  the 
method  of  translation ;  and  the  language  of  engraving, 
when  once  yon  begin  to  nnderatand  it,  is,  in  these  respecta. 
BO  fertile,  so  ingenious,  bo  ineffably  subtle  and  scvei'e  in 
its  grammar,  that  you  may  qnite  easily  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  youi-  life's  investigation,  as  yon  would  the  scholar- 
ship of  a  lovely  literature. 

Eat  in  doing  this,  you  would  withdmw,  and  necessarily 
withdraw,  your  attention  from  the  higher  qualities  of 
art,  pi-etisely  as  a  grammarian,  who  is  that,  and  nothing 
more,  loses  command  of  the  matter  and  substance  of 
thought.  Ajid  the  exquisitely  niysterious  mechanisraa  of 
the  engraver's  method  have,  iu  fact,  tints  entangled  the 
intelligence  of  the  cai-eful  draughtsmen  of  Europe;  so 
that  since  the  tinal  [rei-fection  of  this  translator's  power, 
all  the  men  of  finest  patience  and  finest  hand  have  stayed 
content  with  it; — the  subtlest  draughtsmanship  has  per- 
ished from  the  canvas,*  and  sought  more  popular  praise 
iu  this  labyrinth  of  disciplined  language-,  and  more  or'less 

*  An  effort  baa  Istel;  boea  made  in  Franco,  b;  Meiaaocier,  O^roma, 
Add  their  soliool,  to  recover  it,  with  initrveUoos  coUalera!  skill  of  en- 
g;nven.    The  rtehiag  o(  Gcrome'B  Louis  XIV.  and  Molitro  is  od'  of 

m  oompletcat  pieoOB  of  Hkllful  meohanisni  ever  put  ou  motoL 
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dolled  or  degmded  thought.  And,  in  sum,  I  know  no 
cause  more  direct  or  fatal,  in  the  destrU'jtion  of  the  great 
5ch'"xil8  of  European  art,  than  the  pcrfectness  of  modern 
line  engraving,  ■ 

122.  This  great  and  profoundly  to  be  regretted  intlu-  J 
eriee  I  will  prove  and  illnati-ate  to  you  on  anothei'  occasion. 
My  object  to-day  is  to  explain  the  perfectness  of  the  art 
itself;  and  aliove  all  to  request  you,  if  you  will  not  look 
at  pictares  instead  of  photographs,  at  leaet  not  to  allow  . 
the  cheap  merits  of  the  dicinical  operation  to  withdraw   1 
yonr  interest  from  the  splendid  human  labour  of  the  en-  i 
graver.     Here  is  a  little  vignette  from  Stothai-d,  for  in-  | 
itance,  in  ^gers'  poems,  to  the  lines,  I 

"  Soared  in  tlia  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid,  H 

"MeBth  mster  elma,  tliat  waved  Ibuir  Bummer  aliade."  fl 

i  on  wfiuld  think,  wonld  you  not  i  (and  rightly,)  that  ol  1 
all  diSieult  tilings  to  express  with  croeeed  black  lines  and  J 
dots,  tlie  face  of  a  young  girl  must  be  tlic  moat  difticult.  A 
Yet  here  you  have  the  face  of  a  bright  gii-l,  radiant  in 
light,  transparent,  mysterious,  almost  breathing, — her  i 
dark  hair  involved  in  delicate  wi'eath  and  shade,  her  eyw  I 
full  of  joy  and  sweet  playfulness,— and  all  this  done  by  1 
the  exquisite  order  and  gradation  of  a  very  few  line^  | 
wbieli,  if  you  will  examine  them  thriingh  a  lens,  you  find  ] 
dividing  and  chequering  the  lip,  and  cheek,  and  chin,  w  \ 
BtroDgly  that  you  would  have  fancied  they  conld  onlj  J 
produce  the  effe<:t  of  a  grim  iron  mask.     But  the  intelH    \ 
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genuGs  of  order  and  fonn  ^uide  tliein  into  be&uty,  And  in- 
tlame  them  witii  delieatcet  life. 

1^3.  Aud  do  yon  see  the  size  of  this  headt    About 
•arge  as  the  biid  of  a  forget-me-not!     Can  joii  iuiagi 
tlie  fiuGiiesfi  of   the  Httle  prcssuroe  of  the  hand 
Bteel,  in  tliat  space,  whidi  at  the  edge  of  the  almost 
viaihle  lip,  fasliioiied  its  less  or  more  of  smile. 

My  irhetiiioal  f  rieiida,  if  you  wish  ever  to  know  anytl 
rightly  concerning  the  arts,  I  very  urgently  advise  yon  to 
throw  all  yonr  viala  and  washes  down  the  gntter-tiap ;  and 
if  yon  will  ascribe,  as  you  tliink  it  so  clever  to  do,  in  your 
modern   creeds,  all   virtue   to   tJie   sun,  use   that   vii-tue 
through  yoiu-  own  heads  and  fingers,  and  apply  your  solar 
energies  to  di-aw  a  skilful  line  or  two,  for  once  or  twii 
in  your  life.     Yon  may  learn  more  by  trying  to  eiigrai 
like  Goodali,  the  tip  of  an  ear,  or  the  curl  of  a  lock 
bair,  than  by  photographing  the  entire  population  of 
■  United    States  of  America, — black,  white,  aud  neul 
tint. 

And  one  word,  by  the  way,  touching  the  complaints 
bear  at  my  having  set  you  to  so  fine  work  that  it  hai 
your  eyes.     Ton  liave  noticed  that  all  great  scnlptoi 
and  most  of  the  great  paintera  of  Florence — began  by 
ing  goldsmiths.     Why  do  yon  think  the  goldsmith's  aj> 
prciiticeship  is  so  fruitful?     Primarily,  because  it  forcce 
the  boy  to  do  small  w"rk,  and  mind  what   he  is  nbuuL 
Do  yon  suppose  Michael  Angelo  learned  his  bueinefv 
dushiiig  or  hitting  at  it  ?  He  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
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mfter  power  by  doing  precisely  wliat  I  am  reijuiring  my 
own  pupils  to  do, — copying  German  engravings  in  fjio 
Biioilel  And  for  your  ejes — yon  all  ait  up  at  Jiight  till 
you  haven't  got  any  eyes  worth  speaking  of.  Go  to  bed 
at  half-paat  nine,  and  get  np  at  four,  and  you'll  sec  some- 
thing out  of  them,  in  time. 

124.    Nevertlicloea,  whatever   admiration  yon  may  be 
bronght  to  feel,  and  with  justice,  for  this  lovely  workman- 
ship,— the  more  distinctly  yon  comprehend  its  merits,  tha 
more  distinctly  also  will  ttie  question  rise  in  your  mind, 
How  is  it  that  a  performance  so  marvellous  has  yet  taken   i 
no  rank  in  the  records  of  art  of  any  permanent  or  ackuowU .  ^ 
edged  kind  ?     Ilow  is  it  that  these  vignettes  from  Stoth*  ' 
ard  and  Turner,*  like  the  woodcuts  from  Tonniel,  scarcely   | 
make  the  name  of  the  engraver  known ;   and  that  they   , 
never  are  fonnd  side  by  aide  with  this  older  and  apparently 
ruder  art,  in  tlie  cabinets  of   men  of  real  judgment.     The 
reason  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tenniel 


*  I  lUDBb  again  qnali^  the  too  irnecpm^  Btatenieut  of  the  text.  I 
think,  oa  time  posses,  some  ol  these  nineteenth  cautnry  lino  enffrav- 
iiigB  will  becomo  monamoDtail.  The  fintt  vignatte  of  the  garden,  tritb 
the  cat  bedgaa  and  foautoin,  for  iiutance.  in  Itogers'  poems,  is  bo  ood- 
mminmte  in  its  use  of  eiecy  poaeible  artifice  of  ilalicute  line,  note  the  look 
ot  trtrmvkna  atmosphBre  got  b;  the  undutBtor;  etched  linea  on  tha 
pimraent,  aud  the  broken  mn«£e»,  worked  with  dots,  of  t^e  fuantain 
foam,)  that  I  think  it  cannot  bat,  with  same  of  ita  oompaniona,  surriva 
the  refuse  of  its  school,  and  become  chuaic.  I  Cud  in  like  mam 
av«n  with  all  tbeic  faults  and  weaknesses,  tlie  vignettea  to  Heyne's  VizBU 
to  be  real  nrt  rninniainna 
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woodcat  This  mtdern  line  engraving  ie  alloyed  goM. 
Eicli  in  capauity,  astonishing  in  attainment,  it  nevertlielesa 
admits  wilfulfaiilt,  and  misacs  what  it  ought  fii-et  to  liavfl 
attainei].  It  is  therefore,  to  a  certain  measure,  vile  in  its 
perfection ;  while  the  older  work  is  nolde  even  iu  ita 
failure,  and  claseic  no  leas  iu  what  it  delilierately  refuses, 
tliau  in  what  It  rationally  and  rightly  prefei's  and  purfonna. 
125.  Here,  for  inatanue,  I  have  eidarged  the  head  of  one 
of  Dnrer'fl  Madonnas  for  yon  out  of  one  of  his  most  care- 
ful plates.*  Toil  think  it  very  ugly.  Well,  so  it  is.  Dou't 
be  afraid  to  think  so,  nor  to  say  bo.  Frightfully  ugly ; 
vulgar  also.  It  i$  the  bead,  simply,  uf  a  fat  Dutuh  girl, 
with  all  the  pleasantness  left  out  There  la  not  the  least 
doubt  about  that.  Don't  let  anybody  force  AIt)ert  Duror 
down  your  throats;  nor  make  yon  expect  pretty  things 
from  him.  Stothai'd's  young  girl  in  tiie  swing,  or  Sir 
Joebuft's  Age  of  Innocence,  are  in  quite  angelic  spltei'es  of 
another  world,  compared  to  this  black  domain  of  poor, 
laborious  Albert.  We  are  not  talking  of  female  boanty, 
BO  please  you,  just  now,  gentlemen,  bnt  of  engraving. 
And  the  merit,  the  clasaical,  indefeasible,  immortal  merit 
of  this  head  of  a  Dutch  girl  with  all  the  bcanty  left  out,  ia 
iu  the  fact  that  every  line  of  it,  as  engraving,  is  as  good 
BE  can  be; — good,  not  with  the  mcuhanieal  dexterity  of  a 
watchmaker,  but  with  the  intelioctual  effort  and  eouaitive- 


'  plate  nth,  in  Uie  Appeodix   takeu  tiam  the  eugrnriiig  of  I 
Tligln  litting  in  the  fenced  giuden,  with  two  angeU  taovndag  hei^ 
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nesa  of  an  artiBt  M'bo  kni)ws  precieely  what  can  be  done,  j 
and  ought  to  be    attempted,  wnth  his  assigned  materiala.  I 
He  works  easily,  iearlesaly,  tiexibly  ;   the  dote  are  not  all 
iiieat!iired  in  distauce;  tJie  lines  imt   all   iiiutliematioally 
parallel  or  divergent.     He  baa  even  missed  his  mark  at 
the  iiioiitli  in  one  place,  and  leaves  the  inistake,  frankly,  ■ 
But  tJiere  are  no  petnfied  mistakes ;  nor  is  tlie  eye  ao  tuf-M 
cUBloined  to  the  look  of  the  mechanical  f  iirrow  as  to  accejrt  1 
it   for  filial  excellence.     Tbo   engmvlng   is  full   of   the  1 
painter's  higher  power  and  wider  perception  ;  it  is  classi- 
cally perfect,  because  duly  subordinate,  and    prt'senting 
for  your  applause  ouly  the   virtues  proper  to   its  i 
sphere.     Among  these,  I  must  now  reiterate,  the  first  of 
all  Is  the  deciiratwe  anangement  of  lines. 

126.  You  all  kjiow  what  a  pretty  thing  a  damask  table- 
cloth is,  and  how  a  pattern  is  brought  out  by  threada  I 
ronning  one  way  in  one  space,  and  across  in  another,     So^,  J 
in  lace,  a  cei-tain  delightfuinesa  is  given  by  the  texture  of  1 
meshed  lines. 

Similarly,  on  any  surface  of  metal,  the  object  of  tiioj 
engraver  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  cover  it  with  lovely  ^*n«)^.l 
forming  a  lacework,  and  including  a  variety  of  spaoeBjJ 
delicious  to  the  eye. 

And  this  is  his  business,  primarily ;  before  any  other 
matter  can  be  tliought  of,  his  work  must  be  oniamental. 
Ton  know  I  told  you  a  sculptor's  business  is  first  to  cover 
ftinrface  with  pleasant  bosses,  whctJicr  they  irean  anythin(> 
or  not ;  fio  an  engraver's  is  to  cover  it  with  pleasant  linot. 
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whetlier  the;  mean  anj'thing  or  not.    That  they  should 
mean  scmetluDg,  and  a  good  deal  of  gometliitig,  is  in- 
deed  dusirable  afterwards;    but  first  we  muBt  bo  oj 
mental. 

127.  Now  if  you  wCI  compare  Plate  U.  at  the  bcgiiK 
ning  of  tliis  lecture,  which  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
good  Florentine  engraving,  and  represents  the  Planet  and 
power  of  Aphrtidite,  with  the  Aphmdite  of  Bewick  in  the 
opper  division  of  Plate  I.,  you  will  at  oni;e  nnderetand 
the  difEerence  between  a  primarily  ornamental,  and  a 
primarily  realistic,  style.  The  firet  requirement  in  the 
Florentine  work,  is  that  it  sLall  be  a  lovely  ai'rangement 
of  lines ;  a  pretty  thing  upon  a  page,  liewiuk  /las  a 
secondary  notion  of  making  his  vignetto  a  pretty  thing 
upon  a  page.  But  lie  is  ovei-jiowered  by  his  vigorous 
veracity,  and  bout  first  on  giving  you  his  idea  of  Veni 
Quite  right,  he  would  have  been,  mind  you,  if  he  had 
carving  a  statue  of  her  on  Mount  Eryx;  but  not  when  he 
was  engraving  a  vignette  to  ^sop's  fables.  To  engrave 
well  is  to  ornatnent  a  surface  well,  not  to  create  a  reab'stic 
impreseiou.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  repetitions ;  hut 
the  point  at  issue  is  the  root  of  the  whole  business,  and  I 
musf.  get  it  well  asserted,  and  variously. 
Let  ine  pass  to  a  more  important  example, 
laS.  Three  years  ago,  in  the  rough  first  arrangement 
the  copies  in  the  Educational  Series,  I  put  an  outline  of 
the  top  of  Apollo's  sceptre,  which,  in  [he  catalogue,  waa 
Kaid  to  be  prol^ably  by  Baccio  Eandini  of  Florence,  bifi 
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your  first  real  exercise ;  it  remains  so,  the  olive  being  put 
firet  only  for  ite  mythological  rank. 

The  aeries  of  engravings  to  wliich  the  plate  from  whicli , 
that  exeruiee  is  copied  belongs,  are  part  of  a  number,  ex- 
ecuted chiefly,  I  think,  from  early  designB  of  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli, and  some  in  great  part  by  his  hand.  He  and  hiB 
aasistant,  Baccio,  worked  together ;  and  in  such  harmony, 
that  Bandiiii  probably  often  does  what  Sandru  wants,  bet- 
ter than  Sandro  could  have  done  it  himself;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  design  of  Baudini's  over  whieh  . 
Sandro  does  not  seem  to  have  hod  influence. 

And  wishing  now  to  show  yon  three  examples  of  the 
finest  work  of  the  old,  the  renaissance,  and  the  modam 
schools, — of  the  old,  I  will  take  Baccio  Baudini's  Astro 
logia,  Plate  III.,  opposite.  Of  the  renaissance,  Durer'a  i 
Adam  and  Eve,  And  of  tlio  inudcni,  this  head  of  the 
danghter  of  Ilerodias,  engi-aved  from  Luini  by  Beau- 
grand,  which  is  as  affectionately  and  sincerely  wrought, 
though  in  the  modem  manner,  as  any  plate  of  the  old 
Bchoola. 

129.  Now  observe  the  progress  of  the  feeling  for  light 
and  shade  in  the  three  examples. 

The  first  is  neaily  all  white  paper ;  yon  think  of  the  ' 
outline  as  the  constructive  element  thi'onghout. 

The  second  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  white  and  hIaicA 
—not  of  Ught  and  shade, — for  all  the  high  lights  are 
eqaalty  white,  whether  of  flesh,  or  lea  res,  or  goat'i 
hair. 


The  third  is  complete  in  cliiarosciiro,  as  far  aa  engrav- 
ing can  be. 

Now  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  the  plates  is  in  the  e* 
a«tly  inverse  ratio  of  their  fulrjesa  in  uhiaroscuro. 

Eandini's  ie  excellent  work,  and  of  the  very  highest 
Echool.  Durer's  entirely  accomplished  work,  hut  of  an 
inferior  BtJi(tol.  And  J3eaugrai id's,  excellent  work,  bnt  nl 
B  vulgar  and  non-classical  school. 

And  these  relations  of  the  schools  are  to  be  determineo 
by  the  qnalit;'  in  the  linet;  we  sliall  find  tliat  in  propor- 
tion as  the  light  and  shade  is  neglected,  the  lines  areelitd- 
ied ;  lliat  those  of  Baudiiii  are  perfect ;  of  Durcr  ].>«i-fect, 
only  with  a  lower  perfection  ;  but  of  Beaiigrand,  entirely 
faultful. 

130.  I  have  just  explained  to  you  that  in  modern  en- 
graving the  lines  are  cut  in  clean  furrow,  widened,  it  may 
be,  by  successive  cuts;  but,  whether  it  be  fine  or  tliick, 
retaining  always,  when  printed,  the  aspect  of  ft  conl.iuu- 
ous  line  drawn  with  the  pen,  and  entirely  black  tiirougli- 
out  its  whole  course. 

Now  wo  may  uicrease  tJie  delicacy  of  this  line  to  any 
extent  by  simply  printing  it  in  grey  colonr  instead  of  black. 
I  obtained  some  very  beautiful  results  of  this  kind  in  the 
later  volumes  of  '  Modei-u  Paintera,'  with  Mr.  Anuytage's 
help,  by  using  subdued  pur^ile  tints;  but,  in  any  case,  the 
line  thus  engraved  must  be  monotonous  in  its  character, 
nnd  cannot  be  expressive  of  the  finest  qualities  of  form. 

Accordingly,  the  old  Florentine  workmen  consln 
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Ae  Ifne  itself,  m  important  places,  of' successive  iniiuite  I 
touches,  BO  that  it  becatne  a  eliaiii  of  delicitte  links  wliitrli  | 

Ituald  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.*     If  you  will  ex- 
ftmine   through   a  lens  the   outline  of   the  face  of  this  I 
Astrologv,  you  will  tind  it  is  traced  witli  an  exquieite  I 
series  of  minute  touches,  susceptible  of  accentuation  or  1 
change  absolntclyat  the  engraver's  pleasure;  and,  in  re- 
Bnlt,  corresponding  to  tlie  tiuest  conditions  of  a  pencil  line 
drawing  by  a  conenminate  niaeter.     In  the  fine  plates  of 
this  period,  you  have  thus  the  united  powerB  of  the  pen 
and  pencil,  and  l)oth  absolutely  secure  and  inultipliablc. 
131,  I  am  a  little  proud  of  haWng  independently  dis-  J 
[  covered,  and  had  the  patience  to  carry  out,  this  Florentine  I 
I  method  of  execution  for  myself,  when  I  waa  a  boy  of  thir- 
I  teen.     Sty  good  drawing-master  had  given  me  some  cojnes 
I  calculated  to  teach  me  freedom  of  Iiand ;  tlie  touches 
I  vere  rapid  and  vigorous, — many  of   them  in   niechani- 
[  eally  regnlar  Eigeags,  far  beyond  any  capacity  of  mine  to 

mitate  in  the  bold  way  in  which  they  were  done.     But  1   , 
1*88  resolved  to  have  tliem,  somehow ;  and  actually  fao- 
Bfmilied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  drawing  in  the  Flor-  ' 
entine  manner,  with  the  finest  point  I  could  cut  to  my  1 


"  The  method  wm  first  developed  in  engmving-  deiigns  on  Bil*or— 
naroben  of  linea  beiog  exccatiid  with  dots  by  the  pimch,  for  vadotj-'i 
Mk&      For  nieUo,  nnd  printing,  a  tranaverae  cut  woa  aiibstitaLed  for  thfl    ' 
Mow.     The  entire  stjle  is  ootineoled  with  the  later  ttomrui  nnd  Bfiwi- 
tioo  method  of  drawing  lin«s  with  the  drill  hole,  in  nuble.    See  ftbo*^  1 
liMtttie  n.,  Section  TO. 
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]ienci1,  taking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  forge  out  the  like- 
iiesB  uf  one  return  in  the  zigzag  which  ray  master  carried 
down  tliroiigh  twenty  retiinis  in  two  seconds;  and  so  sco- 
CL'ssfiillj,  tliat  he  did  not  detent  iny  artifice  till  I  sliowcd 
it  him, — on  which  he  forbade  me  ever  to  do  the  like 
again.  And  it  was  only  thirty  years  afterwards  that  I 
fuiuid  I  had  been  quite  right  after  all,  and  woritiug  like 
Baccio  IBandinil  But  the  patience  which  carried  me 
tlirongh  that  eai'Sy  effoi-t,  served  me  well  through  all  the 
thirty  years,  and  enabled  lue  to  analyze,  and  In  a  measure 
imitate,  the  method  of  work  employed  by  every  master :  so 
that,  whether  you  believe  me  or  not  at  first,  y;)a  will  flna 
what  I  tell  you  of  their  superiority,  or  inferiority,  to  be  true. 

132,  Wlien  lines  are  studied  with  this  degree  of  care 
you  may  be  sure  the  master  will  leave  I'ooni  enough  for 
you  to  see  them  and  enjoy  them,  and  nut  use  any  at  ran- 
dom. All  the  finest  engravei's,  therefore,  leave  much  white 
pajjer,  and  nse  their  entire  power  on  the  outlines, 

133,  'Next  to  them  como  the  men  of  the  lienais&ance 
schools,  headed  by  Durer,  who,  less  careful  of  tiie  beatity 
and  refinement  of  the  line,  delight  in  its  vigour,  accuracy, 
and  complexity.  And  the  essential  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  modems  ia  that  these  ceutral  masters 
cnt  their  line  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  furrow,  giv 
hig  it  depth  by  force  of  hand  or  wrist,  and  retouching, 
vot  i'l  tJiefiirraw  ifnelf,  but  with  ofhum  heaide  H.*     Such 
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work  can  only  be  done  well  on  copper,  and  it  can  dispU; 
all  faculty  of  hand  or  wrist,  pieeision  of  eye,  and  &coiiracy 
of  knowledge,  wliicli  a  human  creatm-e  tan  liosaess-  Bat 
the  dotted  or  hatched  line  is  not  uBed  in  this  central  etyle, 
and  the  higher  conditions  of  beauty  never  thought  of,        • 

In  the  Astrology  nf  Bandini, — and  rcinenibei-  that  the 
Axtrologia  of  the  Fiorontine  meant  what  we  nieati  by  As- 
tronomy, and  much  more, — he  wishes  you  first  to  look  at 
tbo  face:  the  lip  half  open,  faltering  in  wonder;  tha' 
amazed,  intenpe,  dreaming  gaze ;  the  pure  dignity  of  fore- 
bead,  nndlsturbed  by  terreetrial  thouglit.  None  of  thesef 
things  eould  bo  bo  much  as  attempted  in  Durer'e  method; 
he  can  engrave  flowing  hair,  ekin  uf  aTiiniale,  bark  of  treeS) 
wreathings  of  metal-work,  with  the  free  band ;  also,  with 
laboiU'cd  uhiaroBcni'O,  or  with  sturdy  line,  he  i^au  I'cacb  ex- 
pree^ons of  sadness, or  gtoom,  or  pain,  or  soldieily  strength, 
— bnt  pure  bounty, — never.    ' 

134.  Lastly,  yon  have  the  Modern  school,  deepening  iU 
lines  in  successive  cuts.  The  instant  conseqnence  of  the 
Introduction  of  tLis  method  is  the  restriction  of  curvatnre;' 
you  cannot  follow  a  complex  curve  again  witii  prtcision 
through  its  furrow.  If  you  are  a  dextrous  plough 
yon  can  drive  your  plough  any  number  of  times  along  the 
eimple  curve.  But  you  cannot  repeat  again  exactly  the 
motions  which  cat  a  vailable  one.*  Tou  may  retouch  it,, 
energize  it,  and  deepen  it  in  parts,  but  you  cannot  cut  it 


^ 


*  Thia  point  will  be  fnrtJier  exBiuincd  and  eipluiiked  in  tin  Appeudiz, 


all  tlirough  again  equally.  And  the  retouching  anil  eoer 
gizing  in  parts  is  a  living  and  intellectnal  process;  but 
the  cutting  all  through,  equally,  a  niediaT)i<;al  one.  Tha 
difference  is  exactly  eiich  as  that  between  the  dexterity  of 
turning  out  two  similar  mouldings  from  a  lathe,  and  carv- 
ing them  with  the  free  hand,  like  a  Fisan  sculptor.  And 
although  splendid  intellect,  and  subtlest  eendbiliCy,  hava 
been  spent  on  the  production  of  some  modern  plates,  the 
mechanical  element  introduced  by  their  manner  of  exe- 
cution always  overpowers  both ;  nor  oan  any  plate  of 
oonaummate  value  ever  lie  produced  in  the  modtTn 
method. 

135.  Nevertheless,  in  landscape,  there  are  two  examples 
in  your  Reference  series,  of  insuperable  ekil!  and  extreme 
beauty:  Millei-'s  plate,  before  instanced,  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  Venice ;  and  E.  Goodall's  of  the  upper  fall  of  the 
Tees.  The  men  who  engraved  these  plates  might  have 
)cen  exquisite  artiste;  but  their  patience  and  euthuBiaem 
were  held  captive  in  the  false  system  of  lines,  and  we  lost 
llie  paintoi-B  ;  while  the  engravings,  wonderful  as  they  are, 
are  neither  of  tliem  worth  a  Turner  etdiing,  scratched  in 
ten  minutes  with  the  point  of  an  old  fork ;  and  the  com- 
mon types  of  such  elaborate  engraving  are  none  of  tliem , 
worth  a  ainglo  frog,  pig,  or  pnppy,  out  of  the  corner  of  ,|H 
Bewick  vignette.  '  ^ 

130.  And.Duw,  I  think,  you  cannot  fail  to  understand 
clearly  what  you  are  to  louk  for  in  engraving,  ks  a  separata 
iirt  horn  that  of  painting.     Turn  back  to  the  '  Ast]x>logia' 
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u  a  perfect  type  of  the  purest  echool.  She  is  gazing  at 
stare,  and  crowned  witli  thctn.  But  the  atara  are  blach 
iiiBtead  of  shining!  You  cannot  have  a  mors  decisive  and 
ab«>lute  proof  that  yon  must  nut  ]ook  in  engraving  for 
diiaroecuro. 

Xe^'erthelesa,  Iier  budy  ia  half  in  shade,  and  hci  left 
fout ;  and  she  casts  a  sUodow,  and  there  is  a  bar  of  ehnde 
hehiud  her. 

All  these  are  merely  so  much  acceptanue  of  shade  as 
may  relieve  the  forms,  and  give  valne  to  the  linear  por- 
tions. The  face,  thongh  turned  from  the  light,  ia  shadow- 
lees. 

Again.  Every  lock  of  the  hair  is  designed  and  set  ia 
ita  place  with  the  subtlest  care,  but  there  is  no  histre  at- 
tempted,— no  texture, — no  mystery.  The  plnmea  of  the 
wings  are  set  atndioiialy  in  their  pliiuos, — tliey,  also,  lustro- 
lesb.  That  even  their  filaments  are  not  drawn,  and  that 
the  broad  curve  embracing  them  ignores  the  anatomy  of 
a  bird's  wing,  are  conditions  of  design,  not  executiun.  Of 
these  in  a  fnture  lectiiie,* 

137.  The  'Poesia,'  Plate  lY,,  opposite,  is  a  still  more 

Bevere,  though  not  so  guni^ric,  an  cxamjile  ;  its  decorative 

foreground  reducing  it  almost  to  the  rank  of  goldsmith's 

L  omameutAtion.     I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the 

I  Sowing  water  shows   neither  lustre  nor  reflection  ;   bnt 

r notice  that  the  observer's  attention  is  Bupposed  to  be  so 


*  See  Appeuduc,  Article  I. 
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close  to  every  dark  touch  of  tlie  gmver  that  lie  wQl  see 
the  minute  dark  spots  which  indicate  the  spriukled  shoirer 

falling  from  the  vase  into  the  pool. 

138.  This  habit  of  atric^t  and  calm  attention,  constant  in 
the  artist,  and  expected  in  the  observer,  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  art  of  Intellect,  and  of  mere  eensa- 
tron.  For  every  detail  of  this  plate  has  a  meaning,  if  you 
care  to  understand  it.  This  is  Poetry,  sitting  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Castalia,  which  flows  firet  out  of  a  formal  urn,  tc 
show  that  it  is  not  artless ;  but  the  rocks  of  Parnussus  are 
behind,  and  on  the  top  of  them — only  one  tree,  like  a 
mushroom  with  a  thick  stalk.  You  at  flret  are  inflined  to 
say,  IIow  very  absurd,  to  put  only  one  tree  on  Parnassus  1 
but  this  one  tree  is  the  Immortal  Plane  Tree,  planted  by 
Agamemnon,  and  at  once  connects  our  Poesia  with  the 
Iliad.  Theu,  tliis  is  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  Poetry, — this 
IB  tile  diviue  vegetation  which  springs  up  under  her  feet, 
— this  is  tlie  heaven  and  earth  united  by  her  power, — this 
is  the  fountain  of  Castalia  fluwiug  out  afresh  among  the 
grass, — and  these  are  the  di^oj^  with  wliich,  out  of  a 
pitclier.  Poetry  is  nourishing  the  fountain  of  Castalia. 

All  which  you  may  find  out  if  you  happen  to  know  any- 
tliiiig  about  Castalia,  or  about  poetry  ;  and  pleasantly  think 
more  upon,  for  yourself-  But  the  poor  dunces,  Saudru 
and  Baccio,  feeling  themselves  but  'gofti  nell'  arte,'  have 
no  hope  of  telling  you  all  this,  excejit  Bugge8ti\'6ly.  They 
eaii^t  engrave  grass  of  Famossus,  nor  ewect  epHugs  so  aa 
to  look  like  water ;  but  they  can  mitkc  a  pi'etty  damaeke4,- 
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Eurface  with  omamcntal  leaves,  and  Sowing  lines,  and  so 
leave  you  Bomethiiis  to  think  of — if  you  will, 

130.  '  But  a  great  many  people  won't,  and  a  great  many 
more    can't ;    and    Biirely    tbe    finiebed    engravings  ars 
niDcb  moi'e  delightful,  and  the  only  means  we  have  ^a 
givJDg  any  idea  of  fiiiiehed  piuturea,  out  of  our  reach.'     ^P 

Yes,  all  that  is  true ;  and  when  we  examine  the  effects 
of  line  engraving  npon  taste  in  recent  art,  we  will  discuss 
theee  matters;  for  the  present,  let  us  be  content  with 
knowing  what  tho  best  work  is,  and  why  it  is  so.  Al- 
tliough,  however,  I  do  not  now  press  further  ray  cavils  at 
the  triumph  of  modern  line  engraving,  I  must  assign  to 
yon,  in  few  words,  the  reafiou  of  its  I'ccent  decline.  En 
gravers  complain  that  photography -and  cheap  woodcut- 
ting have  ended  tlieir  finer  craft.  No  complaint  can  be 
less  grounded.  They  themselves  destroyed  tbeir  own 
craft,  by  vulgarizing  it.  Content  in  their  beautiful  lao- 
chatiism,  they  ccafied  to  learn,  and  to  feel,  as  ailists;  they 
put  tliemselves  under  the  order  of  publishers  and  print- 
seilere ;  they  worked  indiserirninately  from  whatever  was 
put  into  tbeir  hands. — from  Eartlett  as  willingly  ae  from 
Turner,  and  fi-om  Mulready  as  cai'efully  s&  irum  Raphael. 
They  tilled  tbe  windows  of  printscUers,  the  pages  of  gift 
books,  with  elaboi-ate  rubbish,  and  piteous  abortions  of 
delicate  industry.  They  worked  cheap,  and  cheaper, — 
Braoothly,  and  more  smoothly,— tbey  got  armies  of  assist- 
ants, and  Burroiinded  themselves  with  schools  of  n.ccbau- 
ical  tricksters,  learning  tbeir  stale  tricks  with  blundering 
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avidity.  They  bad  fallen — befoi-e  the  days  of  photography 
— into  providers  of  froiitispieues  for  lionaekeepers'  pocket- 
books.  I  do  not  know  if  photx^raphy  itself,  theix 
redoubted  enemy,  has  even  now  ooBted  them  from  that 
laet  refuge. 

140.  Such  the  fault  of  the  engraver, — very  pardonable ; 
Hi.'areely  avoidable, — however  fatal.  Fault  mainly  of 
humility.  But  what  haa  your  fault  been,  gentlemenj 
what  the  patniua'  fault,  who  have  permitted  so  wide  waste 
of  admirablo  labour,  so  pathetic  a  uaelosEuess  of  obedient 
genius  i  It  was  yonrs  U)  have  directed,  youre  to  have 
raised  and  rejoiced  in,  the  akill,  the  modesty,  the  gatieuue 
of  tliia  entirely  gentle  and  industrioue  race ;— copy  lets  with 
their  heart.  The  coitimon  pahiter-copyista  who  encumber 
our  Euroiieau  galleries  with  their  easels  and  puts,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  pereons  too  stupid  to  be  painters, 
and  too  lazy  to  be  engravers.  The  real  copyista — the  men 
who  can  put  their  stml  into  another's  work — are  employed 
at  home,  in  their  narrow  rt>oms,  striving  to  make  their 
good  work  pi'otitahle  t<>  all  men.  And  in  their  submia- 
Bion  to  the  public  taste  they  are  truly  national  servants  as 
much  as  Prime  Ministers  are.  They  fuim  tlie  demand 
of  tlio  nation ;  what,  as  a  people,  you  wish  to  have  for  poa- 
BCesioii  in  art,  these  men  are  ready  to  give  you. 

And  what  have  you  hitherto  asked  of  them  9 — Eamc^gata 
Sands,  and  Dolly  Vaidons,  and  the  Paddington  Station, — 
tljese,  I  tliink,  are  typical  of  your  chief  demands;  the  ear- 
feoousof  Raphael — which  you  don't  care  to  see  tbcmselvea; 
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tmA,  hy  way  of  a  flight  into  the  empyrean,  the  '.  o 
San  SiBto.  And,  literally,  there  are  hnndreda  of  cities  t 
villagfB  in  Italy  in  which  roof  and  wall  are  blazoned  ^ 
the  noblest  divinity  an  '  '  "  phy  ever  imagined  i 
men ;  and  of  all  this  tre  ure,  I  c  ,  as  far  as  I  know,  gi 
yoo  not  (me  example,  in  3  engra\'ing,  by  an  Engl 
hand ! 

Well,  yon  are  in  the 
want  essentially  Ilamt'< 
Station,  becsaiise  there  y< 


r  nght  in  this.  Yt 
,nd  the  Padding! 
lurselves. 


Make  yonrselves,  then,  wortny  to  be  seen  for  ever,  ai 
let  English  engraving  become  noble  as  the  record  of  Eng^ 
bah  loveliness  and  honour. 


LECTURE  V. 


OSBIOIT  IK  THE   OKBUAN   SOBOOL8   OF  ENOB&Tnra. 


141.  By  reference  to  tlie  cloeo  of  the  preface  to '  Eogk  'i 
Neat,'  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  meant  these  lecturt-e, 
from  the  firet,  rather  to  lead  yon  to  the  study  of  the  char- 
acters of  two  great  men,  than  to  interest  you  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  a  secondary  form  of  art.  As  I  draw  my  mate- 
rials into  the  limited  form  necessary  for  the  honr,  I  tind 
my  divided  purpose  doubly  failing ;  and  would  fain  i-atlier 
use  my  time  to-day  in  supplying  tlie  defects  of  my  last 
lecture,  than  in  opening  the  greater  subject,  which  I  must 
ti-eat  with  still  more  lamentable  inadequacy.  Neverthe- 
less, you  must  not  think  it  is  for  want  of  time  that  I  omit 
reference  to  other  celebrated  engravers,  and  insist  on  the 
special  power  of  these  two  only.  Many  not  inconsiderable 
reputations  are  founded  merely  on  tlie  curiosity  of  collec- 
tors of  prints,  or  on  partial  skill  in  the  management  of  pro- 
cesBes;  others,  though  resting  on  more  secure  bases,  are 
still  of  no  importance  to  you  in  the  general  history  of  art; 
whereas  you  will  find  the  work  of  Holbein  and  Botticelli 
determining  for  you,  witliont  need  of  any  farther  range, 
the  principal  questions  of  moment  in  tlie  nilatiun  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  schools  of  design.     Nay,  a  wider 
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mctJiod  of  inquiry  wonld  only  render  your  compariBon  lesa  | 
accurate  in  result     It  U  only  in  llolhein's  majeatiu  range  J 
of  fRpaei  tj-,  and  only  in  the  particular  phase  of  Teutonic   i 
life  tthioh  his  art  adometl,  ihat  tlie  problem  can  be  dealt  I 
witli  on  fair  terms.     We  Northci-ris  can  advance  no  fairly 
oonipHfaltlc  antagonist  to  the  artiste  of  the  South,  except  at 
that  one  moincut,  and  in  that  one  man.     Kuitens  cannot  for 
an  instant  be  matched  with  TluCoret,  nor  Memling  with 
Lippi ;    while   Reynolds  only   rivals   Titian   in  what   ha 
learned  from  him.     But  in  Holbein  and  Botticelli  we  have 
two  men  trained  independently,  equal  iu  power  of  intel- 
lect, similar  in  material  and  mode  of  work,  conleuiporary 
m  &go,  correspondent  iu  dispoeition.    The  relation  between 
them  is  stiictly  typical  of   the  constant  a«].)eeta  to  each 
otlier  of  the  Nonhcrn  and  Southern  schoolt). 

142,  Their  point  of  closest  contact  is  in  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  this  art  is  developed  ontii-cly  as  the  servant 
of  the  great  paasions  which  perturbed  or  pollnted  Europe 
in  the  Hftcenth  century.  The  impulses  whicli  it  obeys 
are  all  new ;  and  it  obeys  them  with  its  own  nascent  plas- 
ticity of  temper.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  only  modi- 
fied by  them ;  but  engraving  is  educated. 

These  passions  are  in  the  main  tlu-ee ;  namely, 


1.  The  thirst  for  classical  literature,  and  the  foiTns  of 
prond  and  false  tastes  which  arose  ou'.  of  it,  in  the 
poutioQ  it  had  assumed  aa  the  enemy  of  Chris- 
nity. 
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2.  The  pridQ  of  Bcieuce,  enforcing  (in  tlie  particnlfiT 
domain  of  Art)  accuracy  of  pcrepeciive,  shade,  and 
enatumy,  never  before  dreamed  of. 

8.  The  sense  of  error  and  iniquity  in  the  theologica. 
teaching  of  tlio  Christian  Church,  felt  by  the  liigli- 

eet  intellects  c£  the  time,  and  necessarily  rendering 
the  formerly  fiubmtasive  religions  art  impoaaible. 

To-day,  then,  onr  task  is  to  examine  the  pecnliar  ehar- 
actci-e  cjf  the  Design  of  the  Northem  SchouU  of  Eugrav 
ing,  as  affected  by  tiiese  great  influences. 

14y,  I  have  not  often,  however,  used  the  word  '  design,' 
and  must  dearly  define  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  it. 
It  ia  vaguely  used  in  common  art-parlance ;  often  aa  if  it 
tueaiit  merely  the  drawing  of  a  picture,  as  distinct  from 
its  color;  and  in  other  still  more  i n ace ui-ato  ways.  The 
accurate  aud  proper  sense,  underlying  all  these,  I  mast 
eudcavunr  to  make  clear  to  yon. 

'  Design '  properly  signifies  that  power  in  any  art-work 
whicli  has  a  pnrpose  other  than  of  imitation,  aud  which 
is  '  designed,'  composed,  or  separated  to  that  end.  It  im- 
plies the  i-ejection  of  some  tilings,  and  the  inaistance  upon 
OtIiei-8,  witli  a  given  object.* 

*  It  you  point  a  bottle  oclf  to  anuse  the  Hpectat«r  by  ahowiiig  hvai 
how  like  B  painting  loaj  be  U>  a  bottle,  you  cannot  be  considered,  in 
Mt-philoBopby,  as  a  deaigiier.  But  if  you  paint  the  cork  Uying  oit  ol 
Uie  bottle,  and  the  content*  uriving  in  on  arob  at  t^a  moDth  of  a 
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Let  US  take  progreseive  instances.  Here  is  a,  group  of 
prettily  dressed  peasaut  uliildreii,  cliarniingly  painted  by 
a  very  able  modern  artist — not  ahBoliitely  without  design, 
fur  he  really  wishes  to  show  yon  liuw  pretty  peaauiit 
dxildren  can  be,  (and,  in  so  far,  is  wist-'i-  and  kinder  than 
Miirillo,  who  iikes  to  eJiow  how  ngly  they  can  be);  also, 
his  group  is  agreeably  arranged,  and  ita  component  uhil- 
dron  earefiilly  chosen.  Nevertheless,  any  siimracr'a  day, 
near  any  eountry  village,  you  may  come  upon  twenty 
gronps  in  an  hour  as  pretty  as  this;  and  may  see — if  you 
have  ej-ee — children  in  them  twenty  times  prettier  than 
these.  A  photograph,  if  it  could  i-eiidtT  them  perfectly, 
Bud  in  colour,  would  far  excel  the  charm  nf  this  painting; 
for  in  it,  g<K>d  and  clover  us  it  is,  there  is  nothing  enper- 
natnral,  and  much  that  is  snb-natural. 

144.  .JSeside  this  gi-oup  of,  in  ever'y  scnsL-  of  the  word, 
artloas'littlucountry  girls.  I  will  now  act  mic — in  the  beat 

cipient  giMi,  foD  are  so  tai  fortb  a  designer  or  ngner ;  prabablj  mean- 
ing to  eiprcsa  certain  nltimatc  fuoliS  rsBpccCiDg,  eay.  the  linnpitable  dia- 
potiUoQ  of  the  l:uiillonl  of  the  hoaae  ;  but  at  all  eveots  re]>reaeiitiiig  the 
battle  and  glara  in  a  dcsiened,  mid  not  merely  natural,  laanaer.  Nat 
merely  natural — naj.  In  Bome  seose  non-natiiTul,  or  nDpematuiaJ.  And 
aU  great  artuta  abow  botli  this  fantaatio  condition  of  mind  in  theit 
work,  and  show  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  a  connnunicaiive  or  didactia 
purpose.     They  are  the  Sign-paiutera  of  God. 

I  have  added  this  note  to  the  teuturc  in  copying  my  memoranda  of 
it  Eiere  at  Aasuii,  Jane  8th,  being  about  to  begin  wurk  in  the  Tuvoro, 
or  Tabemaculani,  of  the  Lower  Cbnioh,  with  its  tariously  ugoiGoant 
four  great  '  signa.' 


sense  of  the  word — 'artful' littlo  country  ^rl,-— a  sketch 
by  Gainsborongh. 

Yon  never  saw  her  like  before.  Never  will  again,  now 
that  Gaiiisborongh  ia  dead.  No  photography, — no  scieuue^ 
— no  indnstry,  will  touch  or  reach  furaninsta^it  ihisstiper- 
naturalness.  You  will  look  vainly  thi'oiigh  the  Bumniei' 
fieldB  for  such  a  child.  "Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  by  the 
wood,"  is  she.  Whence  do  you  think  this  marvellous 
isharni  has  oomol  Alast  if  we  knew,  would  not  we  alt 
be  Qainsboroughs  1  This  only  yon  may  jiractically  ascer- 
tain, as  surely  as  that  a  flower  will  die  if  yon  cut  its  root 
away,  that  yon  cannot  alter  a  single  touch  in  Gains- 
borough's wo'-k  without  injiu'y  to  the  whole.  Half  a  dozen 
spots,  more  or  lesa,  in  tbe  printed  gowns  of  thrae  other 
ehildi-cn  whom  I  first  showed  you,  will  not  make  the  small- 
est difference  to  them  ;  nor  a  lock  or  two  more  or.  less  in 
their  hair,  nor  a  dimple  or  two  more  or  less  in  tlieir  checks. 
But  if  yon  alter  one  wave  of  the  hair  of  Gainsboi-ough's 
girl,  the  child  is  gone.  Yet  the  art  is  so  subtle,  that  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  believe  this.  It  looks  so  instinctive,  so 
easy,  so  '  chanceux,' — the  French  word  is  better  than  ours. 
Yes,  and  in  their  more  accurate  sense,  also, '  II  ado  la 
chance.'  A  stronger  Designer  than  he  was  with  him. 
He  oonld  not  tell  you  himself  how  the  thing  was  done. 

145.  I  proceed  to  take  a  more  definite  instanee — this 
Greek  head  of  the  Laciuian  Juno.  The  design  or  appoint- 
ing of  the  forms  now  entirely  prevails  over  the  i-esein- 
blaiice  to  Nature.     No  real  hairoould  ever  bedriftod  irifq 
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these  wild  Hues,  which  me&n   the  wrath  of  the  Adriatic 
winde  round  the  Cape  of  Stonna. 

And  yet,  whether  tliia  be  uglier  or  prettier  than  Gains 
borough's  tJiild — (and  yon  know  already  wliat  I  think 
about  it,  that  no  Oreek  goddess  was  ever  half  so  pretty  as 
an  English  girl,  of  pure  clay  and  t«inper,) — uglier  or  pret- 
tier, it  is  more  digniliod  and  impressive.  It  at  least 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  a  lordlier,  more  majestic,  ninr* 
giiidiug,  and  ordaining  art. 

146.  I  will  go  back  another  live  hundred  years,  and 
plaoe  an  Egyptian  beside  the  Greek  divinity.  The  re- 
eeniblance  to  Katnre  is  now  all  but  lost,  the  ruling  law 
has  beuome  all.  The  lines  are  reduced  to  an  easily  counted 
number,  and  their  arrangement  is  little  more  than  a 
decorative  sequence  of  pleasant  carves  cnt  in  porphvry, — 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  contour  following  the  ontline  of 
a  woman's  face  in  profile,  over-crested  by  that  of  a  hawk, 
on  a  kind  of  pedestal.  But  that  the  sign-engraver  meant 
by  bis  hawk,  Immortality,  and  by  her  pedestal,  the  House 
or  Tavern  of  Trutli,  is  of  little  importance  now  to  the 
passing  traveller,  not  yet  preparing  to  take  the  sarcopha- 
gus for  his  place  of  resL 

147.  How  many  questions  are  suggested  to  ns  by  these 
transitional  Is  beanty  contrary  to  law,  and  grace  attain- 
able only  through  license  ?  What  we  gain  in  langnage, 
shall  we  lose  in  thought  9  and  in  what  we  add  of  tahour, 
more  and  more  forget  its  ends! 

Not  so. 


Look  at  thJB  piece  of  Saiidro's  work,  the  Libyan  Sibyl.* 

It  is  as  ordered  and  normal  as  the  Egyptian's ; — aa 
graceful  and  facile  as  Gainaborough's.  It  retains  the 
majesty  of  old  religion;  it  ia  iiiveBted  with  the  joy  of 
newly-awakened  cliildhyod. 

Mind,  I  do  not  expect  yon — do  not  wish  yon — to  enjoy 
Botticelli'a  dark  ongi^aving  as  rauuh  aa  Gainsborough's 
aerial  sketch ;  for  due  comparison  of  the  men,  painting 
should  be  pnt  beside  painting.  But  tliere  is  enough  even 
in  this  copy  of  the  Florentine  plate  to  show  you  tlie  junc- 
tion of  the  two  powers  in  it — of  prophecy,  and  do- 
light 

14S.  Will  these  two  powers,  do  you  suppose,  be  united 
in  tlie  same  manner  in  tiie  contemporary  Northern  art  1 
riiat  Northern  school  is  my  subject  to  day ;  and  yet  I  give 
you,  as  type  of  the  intermediate  condition  between  Egjpt 
and  England — not  Holbein,  but  Botticelli.  I  am  obliged 
to  do  this ;  because  in  the  Southern  art,  the  religious  tem- 
per remains  uuconquered  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Botticelli  waa — what  Luther  wisiied  to  be,  but 
could  not  be — a  reformer  still  believing  in  the  Church: 
his  mind  is  at  peace;  and  his  art,  therefore,  can  pursue 
the  delight  of  beauty,  and  j^ot  remain  prophetic.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  in  Germany.  There  the  Reformation 
of  manners  became  the  destruction  of  faith  ;  and  art  tliere- 
fore,  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  protest.     It  ia  the  chief  work 
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It  Proteetant  who  ever  lived,*  which  I  ask  yon   | 
I  me  to-duy. 

14&.  leaidthat  the  power  of  engraving  had  developed 
itiielf  during  the  inti'udnction  of  three  new — (practically 
acd  vitally  new,  that  is  to  say) — elctnenU,  into  the  iniuda 
ot  men  :  eleiiients  which  hricHy  may  he  expi'esaed  thus: 

1.  Glasaiciein,  and  Literary  Science. 

2.  Medicine,  and  Physical  ScieiicB-f 

3.  ^formation,  and  Religions  Science. 

And  first  of  Ctaesicisni. 

Ton  feel,  do  not  you,  in  thiii  typical  work  of  Gainabor-  I 
ough's,  that  his  snhjcct  as  well  us  liis  picture  is '  artless '  in  j 
a  lovely  sense  ; — nay,  not  only  artless,  but  ignorant,  and 
ttneoientific,  in  a  beautiful  way  t  Tou  would  he  after-  1 
wards  remorseful,  1  think,  and  angry  with  yourself — see*  I 
iug  the  effect  produced  on  her  face — if  you  woi-e  to  ask  I 
this  little  lady  to  spell  a  very  long  word  "i     Also,  if  you 

*  I  do  not  mean  (lie  giCDteat  teackeT  of  rafonned  faith  ;  bat  the 
greateat  protestfmt  ugaiitat  faith  anrefoimed. 

f  It  has  become  the  permitted  fi»bioD  among  modem  mothemuti- 
ciana,  okemista,  and  apotbooariee,  to  cull  tliemselvea  '  aoieiitifio  meo,'  oa 
oppoicd  to  theologfisDB,  poeCa.  &nd  ortiets.  They  know  their  gphere  to 
be  a  separate  one  ;  but  their  ridicnloua  nutiou  of  its  boing  a  pecnlisxl/ 
•oientiflc  odo  ought  not  to  be  sllowi'd  In  our  Umveniities.  There  is  a 
•cience  of  Mnmts,  a  eoieuoe  of  History,  a  science  of  Grummui,  a 
of  Hosio,  and  a  adeiico  of  Fainting ;  anrl  bU  theae  are  quite  boTODd  ' 
mmparison  higher  Gelda  for  humitn  intellect,  nad  require  nccuraciuH 
InteiiBer  observaUoo,  tliait  either  ehemistrj,  electnoitjr,  or  geology. 
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wished  to  know  how  many  times  the  Bevens  go  in  forty 
nine,  you  would  perhaps  wisely  address  yourself  else- 
where. On  tlie  other  hand,  you  do  not  doubt  that  thi* 
lady*  knows  very  well  how  raauy  times  the  sevens  go  in 
forty-nine,  and  is  more  Mistress  of  jVrte  than  any  of  ua 
are  Masters  of  them. 

150.  You  have  then,  iu  the  one  case,  a  beautiful 
pliuity, and  a  blameless  ignorance;  in  the  other,  a  beautt- 
ful  artfulness,  and  a  wisdom  which  you  do  not  dread, — 
or,  at  least,  even  though  dreading,. love.  But  you  know 
also  that  we  may  remain  in  a  hateful  and  culpable  igno- 
rauue  ;  and,  as  I  fear  too  many  of  \ia  in  competitive  effort 
feel,  become  possessed  of  a  hateful  knowledge. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  is  not  evil  absolutely  ;  but,  iim< 
cent,  may  be  loveable, 

Knowledge  also  is  not  good  absolutely ;  but,  guilty,  may 
be  hateful. 

So,  therefore,  when  I  now  repeat  my  former  statemeiit, 
that  the  fiist  main  opposition  between  the  Kortheni  and 
Southern  schools  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  other,  that  statement  may  imply  some- 
times the  superiority  of  the  North,  and  sometimes  of  the 
South.  Ton  may  have  a  licavenly  simplicity  opposed  to  a 
hellish  (that  is  to  say,  a  lustfid  and  arrogant)  scholarship; 
or  you  may  have  a  barbarooa  and  presumptuous  ignorance 
opposed  to  a  divine  and  disciplined  wisdom.     Ignorance 

■  The  OanuMui  Sibyl,  Pints  TIL,  I.ectnTe  TL 
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oppoeed  to  learning  in  both  caaes ;  out  evil  to  good,  as  the 
case  mav  he. 

151.  For  iustance :  the  last  time  X  was  standing  before 
Haphael'a  arabeaquea  in  the  Loggiae  of  tlie  Vatican,  I 
wrote  down  in  my  [wicltet-book  the  description,  or,  more 
modestly  speaking,  the  inventory,  of  tlie  sinail  portion  of 
that  infinite  wilderness  of  sensnal  fantasy  which  happened 
"to  be  opposite  rae.  It  consisted  of  a  woman's  face,  with 
serpents  for  hair,  and  a  virgin's  breasts,  with  stumps  for 
UCDS,  ending  in  blue  bnttci'tlies'  wings,  the  whole  chang 
ing  at  tlie  waist  into  a  goat's  body,  which  ended  below  in 
ui  obelisk  npside-down,  to  the  apex  at  the  bottom  of  whiuh 
were  appended,  by  graceful  chains,  an  altar,  and  two 
buncliea  of  grapes. 

Now  yoQ  know  in  a  moment,  by  a  glanoe  at  this  'deaigu* 
— beautifully  strnck  witli  free  hand,  and  richly  gradated 
in  colour, — that  the  ma.iter  was  familiar  with  a  vast  range 
of  art  and  literatiire:  that  he  knew  all  about  Egyptian 
Bphinxes,  and  Greek  Gorgoua;  about  Egyptian  obelisks,  and 
Hebrew  altars ;  about  Ilermes,  and  Yenns,  and  Bacchna, 
and  eat)T8,  and  goats,  and  grapes. 

Yon  know  als'i — or  ought  to  know,  in  an  instant, — that 
ftU  this  learning  has  done  him  no  good  ;  that  he  bad  better 
have  known  nothing  than  any  of  these  things,  since  they 
were  to  be  nsed  by  him  only  to  such  purpose;  and  that 
■his  delight  in  armless  breasts,  legless  trunks,  and  cbeliska 
opside-down,  has  been  the  last  eSoit  of  his  expiring  sensa- 
tioD,  in  the  grasp  of  corrupt  and 'altogetlier  victoriom 
6 


Death.     And  yon  have  thus,  in  Gainsborongh  as  compfti 
with  llaphael,  a  sweet,  sacred,  and  living  simplicity,  eel 
aga'iist  an  impure,  profane,  and  paralyzed  knowledge. 

152.  But,  ncKt,  let  us  consider  the  reverse  conditions. 

Let  us  take  instance  of  contrast  between  faultfnl  .and 
treKcherous  ignorance,  and  divinely  puie  and  fruitful 
knowledge. 

In  the  place  of  honour  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rooms 
of  your  Royal  Academy — ^)-ears  ago — stood  a  picture  by 
an  English  Academician,  announced  as  a  I'epresentation 
of  M(«es  sustained  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  during  the  discom- 
fiture of  Amalek.  In  the  entire  range  of  the  Pentateuch, 
there  la  no  other  scene  (in  which  the  visible  agents  are 
mortal  only)  requiring  so  much  knowledge  and  thought  to 
reach  even  a  distant  approximation  to  the  probabilities  of 
the  fact.  One  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  puinler  was  both 
powerful  and  simple,  after  a  sort;  that  he  had  realty 
sought  for  a  vital  concejition,  and  had  originally  and 
earnestly  read  his  text,  and  formed  liis  conception.  And 
one  saw  also  in  a  moment  tliat  he  had  chanced  upon  this 
subject,  in  reading  or  hearing  his  Hible,  as  hp  might  have 
chanced  on  a  dramatic  scene  accidentally  in  the  street 
That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cliai-acter  of  Moacs. — noth- 
ing of  his  law,— nothing  of  the  character  of  Aaron,  nor  of 
tlie  nature  of  a  priosthotid, — nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the 
event  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  represent,  of  the  tem- 
per in  which  it  would  have  l>een  transacted  by  its  iigents, 
or   f  its  relatione  to'tuodcrn  life. 
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'  IBS.  On  the  contrary,  in  tlie  freeco  of  the  earlier  Ecenei 
■ill  the  life  of  Mosee,  by  Saiidro  Botticelli,  yon  know — no) 
lent,'  fur  the  knowledge  of  knowledge  cannot  lie 
>  obtained;  but  in  pn-jxirtion  to  the  diseretion  of  your 
^wii  reading,  and  to  the  care  you  give  to  the  picture,  yo» 
may  know, — tliat  liere  is  a  Baci-edly  guided  and  guaidt^rl 
learning;  hero  a  Master  indeed,  at  whose  feet  y<m  may  eit 
Bafely,  wiio  can  teach  you,  better  than  in  words,  tlie  eigiiifi- 
vance  of  botli  Moses'  law  and  Aaron's  ministry  ;  and  nut 
only  these,  bnt,  if  he  choee,  could  add  to  (his  an  exposition 
BB  com|)lete  of  the  highest  pliilosojihies  both  of  the  Ureck 
nation,  and  of  his  own  ;  and  could  as  easily  have  painted, 
had  it  been  asked  of  him,  Di-aco,  or  Nuina,  or  Justinian, 
KB  the  herdsman  of  Jethro. 

154.  It  is  rarely  that  we  can  point  to  an  opposition  Ije- 
^tween  faultfnl,  because  insolent,  ignorance,  and  virtnoiie, 
;huso  gracious,  knowledge,  bo  direct,  and  in  so  parallel 
^enients,  as  in  this  instance.     In  general,  the  analysis  ia 
tanch  more  complex.     It  is  intensely  diflicnlt  to  indicate 
3  mischief  of  luvolantary  and  modest  ignorance,  calam- 
itous only  in  a  measure;  fruitful  in  Its  lower  field,  yet 
■orrowfully  condemned  to  that  lower  field — not  by  ein, 
_  bat  f at«. 

When  first  I  introduced  yon  to  Bewick,  we  closed  onr 

I  partial   estunate  of   hia  entirely  magnificent  powers 

iHtJi  one  eorrowful  concession— he  could  di-aw  a  pig,  but 

lot  a  Ten  us. 

Eminently  he  could  so,  because —  wliich   is  still   more 
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Borrowf  ally  lo  be  conceded — he  liked  the  pig  best.  I  hmve 
jiut  now  in  jotir  edui^lioiial  aeries  a  wbole  galaxy  of  piga 
l>j  him;  but,  hunting  all  the  fables  through,  I  lind  only 
one  Venue,  and  I  think  you  will  alt  admit  tliat  ehe  is  an 
unsatisfactory  Venus.*  Therti  is  honest  siinpliuity  here; 
but  you  regret  it;  yon  miss  soinetlting  that  you  find  in 
Holbein,  much  more  in  Botticelli.  You  see  in  a  moment 
that  this  man  kuoivs  notliing  of  Sphinxes,  or  Muses,  or 
Graces, or  Aphi-odites;  and,  bftaides,  tliat,  knowing  nothing, 
be  would  have  no  liking  for  them  even  if  he  eaw  tbem ; 
but  much  prefers  the  style  of  a  well-to-do  English  house- 
keeper with  corkscrew  curls,  and  a  portly  person. 

155,  Tou  miss  Boraething,  I  said,  in  Bewick  which  you 
find  in  Holbein,  But  do  you  suppose  Holbein  himself,  or 
any  other  Northern  painter,  could  wholly  quit  himself  of 
the  like  accusations !  I  told  you,  in  tlie  second  of  tliese 
lectures,  that  the  Northern  temper,  refined  frt>m  eavage- 
noss,  and  tlio  Southern,  redeemed  from  decay,  met,  in 
Florence.  Holbein  and  Botticelli  are  the  purest  types  of 
the  two  races.  Holbein  is  a  civilized  boor;  Botticelli  a 
reanimate  Greek.  Holbein  was  polished  by  companion- 
ship with  scholars  and  kings,  but  remains  always  a  burgher 
of  Augsburg  in  essential  nature.  Bewick  and  he  are  alike 
in  temper;  only  the  one  is  untaught,  the  other  perfectly 
tanght.  But  Botticelli  needs  no  teacliing.  He  is,  by  hii 
birth,  Bcbolar  and  gentleman  to  the  heart's  core.     Chris- 
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tSsiii^  itself  can  onl;  inspire  him,  oot  refina  liim.  He  u 
as  tried  gold  clmeed  by  the  jeweller, — the  roughest  part 
of  him  is  the  uatdde. 

Now  bow  differently  must  the  newly  recovered  Buholaa- 
tic  learning  tel)  ii)K)ii  these  two  men.  It  is  all  out  of 
Holbein's  way ;  foreign  to  hia  nature,  nselesa  at  tlio  best, 
probably  cumbrous.  But  Botticelli  receives  it  as  a  child 
in  later  years  recovers  the  forgotten  deanicss  of  a  nursery 
tale;  and  is  more  himself,  and  agaiu  and  again  himself, 
•B  lie  breathes  the  air  of  Greece,  and  hears,  in  his  owu 
Italy,  the  lost  voice  of  the  Sibyl  murmitr  again  by  the 
Ave  runs  Lake. 

156.  It  IB  not,  as  we  have  seen,  every  one  of  the  Southern 
race  who.can  thus  receive  it.  But  it  graces  them  allj  ia 
Rt  once  u  part  of  their  being;  destroys  them,  if  it  is  to 
destiny,  the  more  utterly  because  it  so  enters  into  their 
natnres.  It  dosti-oys  GaphAol ;  but  it  graces  him,  and  ia  a 
part  of  him.  It  all  but  destroys  Mantegna ;  but  it  grauea 
him.  And  it  does  not  hurt  Holbein,  just  bccanse  it  does 
not  grace  him — never  is  for  an  instant  a  part  of  him.  It 
is  with  Raphael  as  with  some  charming  young  girl  who 
has  a  new  and  beautifully  made  dress  brought  to  her, 
which  entirely  becomes  her, — bo  much,  that  in  a  little 
while,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  she  becomes  ii ;  and  ie 
only  the  decoration  of  hor  dress.  But  with  Ilolbein  it  ii 
aa  if  yon  brought  the  same  dress  to  a  stout  fanner's 
daughter  who  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Hall ;  and  bogged 
her  >o  pat  it  on  that  she  might  not  discredit  tlte  comj  any 


She  ptita  it  on  to  pleaee  yon ;  looks  entirely  ridicnlona  ill 
it,  but  ia  not  epoiled  by  it, — remains  herself,  in  spite  of  it 

157.  You  probably  have  never  noticed  the*  extreme 
awkwardness  of  Uolbein  in  wearing  tliis  new  drees;  yoii 
would  the  less  do  so  becsnse  his  own  people  think  him  all 
the  finer  for  if,  as  the  farmer's  wife  wonld  probably  think 
her  daughter.  Dr.  Woitinann,  for  instance,  is  eiithusiae- 
tic  in  praise  of  tlie  splendid  architecture  in  the  backgi-ound 
of  hie  Annunciation.  A  line  mess  it  must  have  made  in 
tlie  minds  of  simple  German  maidens,  in  their  notion  of 
the  Virgin  at  home  I  I  cannot  ehow  you  tliis  Aiiumicia- 
tion  ;  but  I  have  under  my  Iiand  one  of  Holbein's  Bible 
outs,  of  the  deepest  seriousnesB  and  import — his  ilhistra- 
tion  of  the  Canticles,  showing  the  Chiu'ch  as  tlie  bride  uM 
Christ.  ^ 

You  could  not  find  a  subject  requiring  more  tenderneas, 
pnrity,  or  dignity  of  treatment.  In  this  maid,  symlKiliz- 
ing  the  Church,  you  ask  for  the  most  passionate  humility, 
the  most  angelic  l>eauty :  "  Behold,  tliou  art  fair,  my 
dove."  Now  here  is  Holbein's  ideal  of  tliat  fairness ;  here 
ia  his  "Church  as  the  Bride." 

I  am  sorry  to  associate  this  figure  in  your  minds,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  the  passages  it  is  supposed  to  illustrate ; 
but  the  lesson  is  too  imijortant  to  be  omitted.  Remember, 
Holbein  represents  the  temper  of  Northern  Information. 
He  has  all  the  nobleness  of  that  temper,  but  also  all  its 
basenees.  He  represents,  indeed,  the  revolt  of  Ciermau 
b-nth  against  Ibdian  lies;  but  he  reprosents  also  the  rovoll 
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of  GtrmftD  animalism  against  Hebrow  imaginatioiL     Thia 
figure  of   llolbein'B   is   half-way  from  Solomon's  mystic 
bride,  to  lienibrandt's  wife,  sitting  on  liis  knee  while  he 
I  drinks. 


Bnt  the  key  of  the  qneatinn  is  not  in  this.     FbrentSne 

animalism  has  at  this  time,  also,  enough  to  eay  for  itself. 

rBat  Florentine  animiiUsm,  at  this  time,  feels  the  joy  of  a 

'  gentleman,  not  of  a  chnrl.     And  a  Florentine,  whatever 

he   does, — be   it  iTitnoiia   or  sinful,  chaste  or  lasuivioiis, 

Bevere  or  extmvagant, — does  it  with  a  ^race, 

15S.  Ton   think,   perhaps,    that   Holbein's    Solomon's 

pbride  is  so  nngraeefiil  ehiefly  because  she  is  oveiJresscd, 

^ftnd  has  too  many  feathers  and  jewels.     No ;  a  Florentine 

vonld  have  put  any  quantity  of  feathers  and  jcwek  on  her, 

and  yet  never  lost  her  grace.     You  shall  see  him  do  it,  ami 

I  fantasliu  degree,  for  I  have  an  example  ui 
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my  hfti.d.  Look  back,  first,  to  Bewick's  Venus  (Leofc" 
III,,  p.  87).  You  can't  accuse  her  of  being  ovcrdreBBcd. 
She  complies  with  every  received  modem  principle  of 
taste.  Sir  Joshua's  precept  that  drapery  should  be  "  dra- 
peiy,  and  nothing  more,"  ia  (ibserved  more  strictly  even  by 
IJewick  than  by  Michael  Angelo.  If  the  absence  of  dec- 
oration could  exalt  the  beauty  of  his  Yenus,  here  had  been 
her  perfection. 

Now  look  back  to  Plate  IL  (Lect.  IV.),  by  Sandra ; 
Venus  in  her  planet,  the  ruling  star  of  Florence.  Any- 
thing more  grotesque  in  conception,  more  unrestrained  in 
fancy  of  urnanient,  you  cannot  find,  even  in  the  final  days 
of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  Venus  holds  her  divinity  through 
all ;  slie  will  become  majestic  to  you  as  you  gaze ;  and 
there  is  not  a  line  of  her  chariot  wheels,  of  her  bnsking,  or 
of  her  throne,  which  you  may  not  see  was  engraved  by  a 
gehtleman. 

159.  Again,  Plate  V.,  opposite,  is  a  facsimile  of  another 
engraving  of  the  same  serioa — the  Snn  in  Leo.  It  is  even 
more  extravagant  in  accessories  than  the  Venus.  Tou  sea 
the  Sun's  epaulettes  before ,  you  see  tlie  sun ;  the  spiral 
eci-olla  of  hia  chariot,  and  the  black  twisted  raya  of  it, 
might,  so  far  as  types  of  form  only  are  considered,  he  a 
design  for  some  modern  coart-dresa  star,  to  be  made  in 
diamonds.  And  yet  all  this  wild  ornamentation  is,  if  yon 
will  examine  it,  more  purely  Greek  in  spirit  tlian  the 
Apollo  Belvidcre. 

Yon  know  I  have  told  you,  again  and  again,  tliat  tii« 
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reece  is  her  vera«itj ;  that  what  to  other  iiationa 
wei-e  fablea  and  symbolisms,  to  her  became  living  facts — • 
living  gods.  The  fall  of  Greece  was  instant  when  her 
gods  Bgaiii  became  fables.  The  Apollo  Bclvidere  is  tha 
work  of  a  sculptor  to  wliom  Apolloiiism  is  merely  an  ele- 
^nt  idea  on  which  to  exhibit  his  own  skill.  lie  dues  not 
himself  feel  for  an  instant  that  the  handsome  man  in  the 
nniiitelligible  attitude,*  with  drapery  hung  over  his  left 
arm,  as  it  would  be  hung  to  dry  over  a  chitbes-line,  Is  the 
Power  of  the  Sun.  But  the  Florentine  believes  in  Ajwllo 
with  his  whole  mind,  and  is  trying  to  explain  hie  strength 
in  every  touch. 

For  instanee ;  I  said  just  now, "  Tou  see  the  sun's  epau- 
lettes before  the  sun."  Well,  doiCt  you,  usually,  as  it 
nseel  Do  you  not  couttunally  mistake  a  luminous  cloud 
for  il,  or  wonder  where  it  is,  behind  one}  Again,  the 
face  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  agitated  by  anxiety,  paa- 
Bioii,  and  pride.  Is  the  sun's  likely  to  be  eo,  rising  on  the 
evil  and  the  good  1  This  Frince  site  crowned  and  calm : 
lookattlic  quiet  fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  sceptm, 
— at  tlie  restraint  of  the  reins  merely  by  a  depiessiou  of 
the  wrist. 

*  I  read  wmewhere,  iBtel^,  a  new  and  vei;  ingenioua  tbeoiy  aboot 
ihe  attitnde  □!  tbe  Apollo  Belvidere,  proving,  to  tlie  author's  Batieraation, 
that  the  received  notion  about  watching  the  anoti  wn-  all  a  miHtoke, 
The  paper  proved,  at  all  events,  one  thing — namely,  the  BtiLtement  in 
the  text.  For  lui  atUtade  which  has  been  alwaya  hitherto  taken  to  meu  - 
one  thing,  and  ia  plnumbl;  awerled  noir  to  mean  another,  muat  be  in 
Itaett  nnintelligibleL 


llJO.  Yon  have  to  look  carefully  for  those  fingers  bold* 
iiig  the  sceptre,  because  the  hand — which  4  great  auatouiifit 
would  have  made  bo  excluaively  interesting — is  here  con- 
fueed  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  arm  of  the  chi 
on  which  it  rests.  Bat  look  what  the  ornamentation  ia ;— *■ 
fruit  and  leaves,  abundant,  in  the  mouth  of  a  eornnuopia. 
A  quite  vul^r  and  meaningless  ornament  in  ordinary  re- 
naissance woi'k.  Is  it  BO  here,  think  you  J  Are  not  the 
leaves  and  fruits  of  earth  in  the  Sun's  baud !  * 

Yoii  thought,  perhaps,  when  I  spoke  just  now  of 
action  of  the  right  hand,  tliat  less  than  a  depression  of  the 
wrist  would  stop  hoisea  suoh  as  those.  You  fancy  Bi^tti- 
celli  drew  tlieni  so,  because  he  had  never  seen  a  horse  ;  or 
because,  able  to  draw  fingers,  he  could  not  dravr  hoof*' 
ilow  fine  it  would  be  to  have,  instead,  a  prancing  fonr-is«i 
band,  in  the  style  of  Piccadilly  on  the  Derby-day,  or  at 
least  horeee  like  the  real  Greek  lioreoa  of  the  Parthenon  I 

Yes ;  and  if  they  had  had  real  ground  to  ti-ot  on,  the 
Florentine  would  have  shown  you  be  know  how  they 
should  trot.  But  tltese  have  to  make  their  way  np  the  liill- 
side  of  other  lands.  Look  to  the  example  in  your  standard 
series,  Ilcnnes  Erioplioros.  You  will  find  his  motion 
among  clouds  represented  precisely  in  this  labouring,  fail- 
jng,  half-kneeling  attitude  of  limb,  These  forms,  toiling 
up  througli  the  rippled  sands  of  heaven,  are — not  hoi-sefe ; 

*  It  mar  b«  asked,  whj  not  com  also  f  Beoaiue  that  belongs  to  Oat«^ 
wIm  is  equnilj  oue  of  the  great  gi>di. 
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—they  are  cIoudB  iheniaetves,  lii:e  hordes,  bnt  only  &  little 
like.  Look  how  their lioofs  lose  thoinselvefl,  buried  in  the 
rippleft  o£  cloud ;  it  makes  oue  tUiiik  of  tho  quicksanda  of 
Morecanibe  Bay. 

And  their  tails — what  extraordinary  tufts  of  tails,  end- 
ing in  points  I  Tes;  hut  do  yon  not  ace,  nearly  joining 
with  them,  what  is  not  a  horse  tail  at  all ;  hut  a  tiame  of 
fire,  kindled  at  Apollo's  knee  I  All  the  i-est  of  the  radi- 
ance about  him  shooXa  from  him.  But  tills  is  rendered  up 
to  him.  As  the  frnits  of  the  earth  are  in  one  of  his 
hands,  its  fire  is  in  the  other.  And  nil  t)ie  warmth,  as  well 
aa  all  the  light  of  it,  are  his. 

We  had  a  little  natural  philosophy,  gentlemen,  as  well 
$B  theology,  in  Florenuo,  once  upon  a  time. 

161.  Xatuml  philosophy,  and  also  natural  art,  for  in  tliia 
the  Greek  reanimate  was  a  nobler  c-rcatnro  than  the  Greek 
who  had  died.  Ills  art  had  a  widfer  force  and  warmer 
glow.  I  have  told  yon  that  thu  first  Greeks  were  distin- 
gnished  from  the  barl>arians  by  their  simple  hamauity; 
the  second  Oi-eeka — these  Florentine  Greeks  reauinuiti>~ 
are  human  more  strongly,  more  deeply,  leaping  fi-om  the 
Byzantine  death  at  the  i;all  of  Christ, "  Louse  him,  and  let 
him  go."  And  there  is  upon  them  at  once  the  joy  cf  ree- 
arrection,  and  the  solcnmity  of  the  grave. 

163.  Of  this  reanrrection  of  the  Greek,  and  the  form  of 
1^  tomb  he  had  been  bnried  in  "  those  funr  days,"  I  have 
to  give  yon  some  a(;eouiit  in  the  last  lecture.  I  will  only 
tu-day  show  you  an  illuBtratiou  of  it  wlii<:h  brings  us  hauk 
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to  OUT  immediate  question  as  to  the  reaeous  why  Northern 
art  could  not  accept  classiuiBin.  W^i,  in  tlie  ckj^ing  lec- 
ture of  Aratra  PeiiWlici,  I  compared  Florentine  with 
Greek  work,  it  was  to  point  out  to  you  the  eager  paeeione 
of  the  first  as  opposed  to  the  formal  legalism  and  propri- 
eties of  the  other.  Gi-eek  work,  I  told  you,  while  truth- 
fid,  waa  also  restrained,  and  never  hut  under  majesty  of 
law;  while  Gothic  work  was  true,  in  the  perfect  law  of 
Liberty  or  Franchise.  Aud  now  I  give  you  in  facsiuiiie 
(Plate  VI.)  the  two  Aphrodites  thus  compared^the  Aph- 
rodite Tlialassia  of  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  aud  the  Aphrodite 
IJrttuia  of  the  Greek  skies.  You  may  not  at  first  like  the 
Tuscan  best;  aud  why  ehe  is  the  best,  tliongh  both  arc 
noble,  again  I  must  defer  cxplaiuiug  to  next  lecture.  But 
now  turn  back  to  Bewick's  Venus,  aud  compare  her  with 
tlie  Tuscan  Veuus  of  the  Stare,  (Plate  II.) ;  aud  tlieu  here, 
in  Plate  VI.,  with  th^Tuscan  Venus  of  the  Seas,  and  the 
Greek  Venus  of  the  Sky.  Why  is  the  English  one  vulgarl 
VVIiat  is  it,  in  the  tliree  others,  which  makes  tlicm,  if  not 
heautif  ul,  at  least  refined ! — every  one  of  them  '  designed ' 
and  drawn,  indisputably,  bj  a  gentleman  1 

I  never  have  been  so  puzzled  by  any  subject  of  analysis 
as,  for  these  ten  years,  I  Iiave  been  bj'  this.  Every  answer 
1  give,  however  plausible  it  seems  at  first,  fails  in  some 
way,  or  in  some  cases.  But  there  is  the  point  for  j"ou, 
more  definitely  put,  I  tJiink,  than  in  any  of  my  former 
bor.ks; — at  present,  for  want  of  time,  I  must  leavo  it  | 
yc4ir  own  thoughts. 
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163.  It.  The  second  influence  under  which  eDgraving 
developed  itself,  I  said,  was  that  of  medicine  and  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  Qentlenien,  the  most  audacious,  and  the 
most  vahiable,  statement  which  I  huve  yet  made  to  you  on 
the  euhject  of  practical  art,  in  these  rooms,  is  that  of  the 
evil  resnlting  from  the  study  of  anatomy.  It  is  a  statement 
floaudacioiis,  that  not  only  for  some  time  I  dared  not  make 
it  to  you,  but  for  ten  years,  at  least,  I  dared  not  make  it  to 
myself.  I  snw,  indeed,  that  whuover  studied  anatomy  was 
to  a  ineasmi)  injured  l>y  it;  but  I  kept  attributing  the 
mischief  to  secondary  causes.  It  canH  be  this  drink  itself 
that  poisons  them,  I  said  always.  Tiiis  driuk  ia  niediciual 
and  strengthening :  I  see  that  it  kills  thcjn,  but  it  must  ha 
because  they  driuk  it  cold  when  they  have  been  hut,  or 
they  take  something  else  with  it  that  changes  it  iuto 
poison.  The  drink  itself  mwtt  be  good.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  found  out  the  drink  itself  to  be  poison  at  last,  by  the 
breaking  of  my  choicest  Venice  glass,  I  could  not  make 
out  what  it  was  that  had  killed  Tiutoret,  and  laid  it  long 
to  the  charge  uf  chiarosctiro.  It  was  only  after  my  thor- 
ough study  of  hia  Paradise,  in  1870,  that  I  gave  up  this 
idea,  finding  the  chiaroscuro,  which  I  had  thought  exag- 
gerated was,  in  all  original  and  nndarkened  passages, 
beautiful  and  most  precious.  And  then  at  last  I  got  hold 
of  the  true  clue :  "  II  disegno  di  Michel  Agnolo."  And 
the  moment  I  had  dared  to  accuse  that,  it  explained  every- 
thing ;  and  I  saw  that  the  betraying  demons  uf  Italian  art, 
led  on  by  Michael  Augelo,  had  been,  oot  pleasure,  but 
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knowledge;  not  indolence,  but  ambition;   and  not  \an, 
but  hori'or. 

164,  But  when  first  I  ventnrod  to  tell  you  Uiia,  I  did  noi 
fcnow,  mj'Belf,  the  fact  of  all  moet  conuluaive  for  ite  con- 
firmation. It  will  take  me  a  little  while  to  put  it  before 
you  in  its  total  force,  and  I  must  first  ask  your  attention 
to  a  minor  point.  In  one  of  the  emaller  ruoius  of  the 
Munich  Gallery  is  Ilolbein's  painting  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary , — standard  of  hia  early  religious 
Work,  Ilei-e  is  a  photograph  frutn  the  St.  Elizabeth;  and, 
in  the  same  frame,  a  French  lithograph  of  it.  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  comparison  I  have 
arranged  for  yoii,  showing  you  at  a  glance  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  sentiment.  Of  that  diffei-euco, 
generally,  we  cannot  speak  to-day,  but  one  special  result 
of  it  yon  are  to  observe ; — the  oraisaion,  ui  the  French 
drawing,  of  Holbein's  daring  representation  of  disease, 
whidi  is  one  of  the  vital  honours  of  the  picture.  Quite 
one  of  the  chiff  strengths  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  Itoinan 
Catholic  view,  was  in  the  courage  of  her  dealing  with  dis- 
ease, chiefly  leprosy.  Now  observe,  I  say  Soman  CathoHc 
view,  very  earnestly  just  now;  I  am  not  at  all  siii-o  that  it 
is  so  in  a  Catholic  view — that  is  to  say,  in  an  eternnlly 
Christian  and  Divine  view.  And  this  doubt,  very  nearly 
now  a  certainty,  only  carne  clearly  into  my  mind  the  otlier 
day  after  many  and  many  a  year's  meditation  on  it.  I  liad 
read  with  great  reverence  all  the  beautiful  stories  about 
Chi'ist's  appearing  as  a  leper,  and  liie  like;  and  had  ofteii 


pitied  aJid  rebnked  myself  alternately  for  my  iutense  dis- 
like and  horror  of  diaeaao.     I  ara  writing  at  tliis  moment 
within  fifty  yards  of  fbc  grave  of  St.  Francia,  and  the 
Btory  of  the  likeneea  of  his  feelings  to  mine  had  a  iitUa 
comforted  me,  and  the  tradition  of  his  couqaest  of  them 
ag&iu  humiliated  me ;  and  I  was  thinking  very  gmiely  of 
this,  and  of  tlic  parallel  instance  of  Bishop  Uiigo  of  Lin-  J 
ooln,  always  desiring  to  do  service  to  the  dead,  as  opposed  j 
to  mj  own  nnmitigaled  and  Loiiis-Qniiize-likG  horror  o£  J 
fouerals ; — when  by  chance,  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  j 
•  new  light  was  thrown  for  me  on  the  wlmle  matter.  J 

IGo.  I  was  dmwing  the  tomb  of  Fi-ederic-k  II.,  which  is  t 
shnt  off  hy  a  grating  from  tie  body  of  the  clinrch ,  and  1  t 
bad,  iti  general,  quite  an  unusnal  degree  of  quiet  and  com-  J 
fort  at  my  work.  But  sometimea  it  was  paralyzed  by  the  I 
nuconsciotis  interference  of  one  of  the  men  employed  in  ] 
some  minor  domestic  servicoB  about  the  church.  When  ] 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  used  to  come  and  seat  himeelf  ' 
near  my  grating,  not  to  look  at  my  work,  (the  poor  wretch 
had  no  eyes,  to  speak  of,)  nor  in  any  way  meaning  to  be  j 
tronblnsome;  bnt  there  was  his  habitual  scat.  His  noee 
liad  been  carried  olf  by  the  most  loatliBome  of  diseases ;  | 
there  wore  two  vivid  circles  of  soiirlet  round  his  eyes ;  and  j 
as  he  Bnt,  he  announced  hia  presence  every  quarter  of  »  ] 
tniuute  (if  otherwise  I  could  have  forgotten  it)  by  a  peca- 
liarly  disgusting,  loud,  and  long  expectoration.  On  the  ] 
second  or  tliird  day,  just  as  I  had  forced  myself  intc  some  J 
{orgvtfuUiess  of  him,  aud  was  hard  at  my  work,  I  wai 
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startled  from  it  again  by  the  bureting  ont  of  a  load  an3 
tiheerful  conversation  tloso  to  me;  and  on  looking  ro-md, 
saw  a  lively  young  fledgling  of  a  priest,  Beveiiteeri  or 
eighteen  years  old,  in  tlie  most  eager  aod  spirited  chat 
with  the  man  in  the  ehair.  He  talked,  laughed,  and  spaf, 
UimBolf,  CO  rnpai  lion  ably,  in  the  merriest  way,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  evidently  without  feeling  the  slightest  disgust, 
or  being  loade  serions  for  an  instant,  by  the  aspect  of  the 
destroyed  creature  before  him. 

166,  His  own  face  was  simply  that  of  the  ordinary 
gar  type  of  thoughtless  young  Italians,  rather  beneath  th&l 
above  the  usuul  standar'd ;  and  I  was  certain,  as  I  watched 
him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  my  superior,  but  very  much 
my  inferior,  in  tlie  coolness  with  which  he  beheld  what 
was  to  me  so  dreadful.  1  was  positive  tliat  he  conid  look 
tliis  man  in  the  face,  precisely  because  he  could  ^wt  look, 
diecerningly,  at  any  beautiful  or  noble  thing;  and  that 
the  reason  I  dared  not,  was  because  I  had,  spiritually, 
much  better  eyes  than  the  priest,  as  bodily,  than  hia 
pan  ion. 

Having  got  so  much  of  clear  evidence  given  me  on  tha' 
matter,  it  was  driven  home  for  me  a  week  later,  as  1 
landed  on  the  quay  of  Naples.  "Almost  the  first  thing 
that  presented  itself  to  me  was  the  sign  of  a  travelling 
theatrical  company,  displaying  the  principal  scene  of  tlio 
drama  to  be  enacted  on  their  claesical  atago.  Fresh  from 
the  thualre  of  Taonnina,  I  was  curious  to  see  the  Bubjeet 
af  llie  Neapolitan  popular  drama.     It  was  the  capture.  l>y 


the 
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tlw  police,  of  s  man  and  hie  wife  wlio  lived  by  Ixiiliiig   | 
cliildien.     One  section  of  tlie  ]»lit!e  was  coming  in,  ai-tned 
to  tbe  leetli,  tiirough  the  passage  ;  another  section  of  the 
police,  anned  to  the  teeth,  tiiid  with  high  feathers  in  its 
caiB,  waa  coming  up  through  a  trap-door.      In  fine  dra- 
matic niicoiisciou£iie3s  to  the  last  niumeut,  like  the  clown 
in  a  paiitutnine,  the  child-boilor  was  represented  as  still  ia- 
dustriousl^  chopping  up  a  child)  pieces  of  wliich,  reiidy   j 
for  the  pot]  laj  here  and  there  on  the  table  in  tlie  middla 
of  tlie  picture.     The  child- boiler's  wife,  however,  juat  aa 
"Bhe  was  taking  the  top  ofE  the  pot  to  put  the  meat  in,  had 
caught,  a  glimpse  of  the  foremost  policeman,  and  stopped,    ' 
OS  much  in  rage  as  iu  consternation.  I 

167.  Kow  it  is  precisely  the  same  feeling,  or  want  of  i 
feeling,  in  the  lower  Italian  (nor  always  in  the  lower  1 
dasees  only)  which  makes  him  demand  the  kind  of  sub-  1 
ject  for  his  secular  drama ;  and  the  Crucifixion  and  Pieta  j 
for  his  religions  di'ama.  The  only  part  of  Ohriatianity  lia  j 
van  enjoy  i&ita  horror;  and  oven  the  saint  or  eaintess  are  I 
not  always  denying  tliemselves  severely,  either  by  the  con-  1 
templation  of  torture,  or  the  companionship  with  disease,    j 

KevertUeless,  we  must  be  cantions,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  full  value  to  the  endurance,  by  tender  and  del^ 
cate  pcrsoTis,  of  nliat  ia  really  loathsome  or  distressfid  to  ' 
them  in  the  service  of  others  ;  and  I  think  tliia  picture  of 
Ilolbein'e  indicative  of  the  exact  balance  and  righmeae  of   j 
bia  own  mind  in  this  matter,  aud  thcrefftre  of  his  power  to  j 
conceive  a  trne  saint  alsa     He  had  to  represent  St.  Catli' 


erine'a  chief  effort; — lie  paiiita  her  ministering  to  t 
sick,  and,  among  tliein,  is  a  leper ;  tiiid  finding  it  tliua  Iiia 
duty  to  puint  leprosy,  iie  couragemislj  himself  studies  il 
from  the  life.  Kot  to  insist  on  its  horror ;  but  to  aBfieit  it, 
to  the  needful  point  of  fact,  whiuh  he  does  with  medical 
ace  II  racy. 

Kow  hci-e  is  just  a  case  in  which  science,  in  a  suhordin 
ate  degree,  is  really  required  for  a  spiritual  and  moral 
purpiise.  And  yon  find  Holbein  does  not  shrink  from  it 
even  in  this  extreme  cnao  in  which  it  is  most  p&iuful. 

168.  If,  therefoi-c,  you  do  liud  him  in  other  caeca  not 
using  it,  you  may  be  siire  he  knew  it  to  be  unnecesaary. 

Now  it  may  be  disputable  whether  in  order  to  draw  n 
living  Madonna,  one  need  to  know  how  many  ribs  ahe  has ; 
bat  it  would  have  seemed  indisputable  that  in  order  to 
draw  a  skeleton,  one  must  know  how  many  ribs  it  lias. 

IloJbein  ia  par  excellence  the  dranghlsman  of  ekelctons. 
His  painted  Dance  of  Death  was,  and  hia  engraved  Dauco 
of  Death  is,  principal  of  such  things,  withojit  any  com- 
parison or  denial.  lie  draws  skeleton  after  skeleton,  in 
every  possible  gesture ;  but  never  so  much  as  counts  their 
ribs  I  He  neither  knows  nor  caies  how  many  ribs  a  skele- 
ton has.     There  are  always  enough  to  rattle. 

Monstrous,  yon  think,  in  impudence, — Holbein  for  hia 
carelessness,  and  I  for  defending  him  1  Nay,  I  triumph  in 
him;  nothing haa  ever  more  pleaded  me  than  this  grand 
negligence.  Nobody  wants  to  know  how  many  ribs  a 
(kcluton  has,  any  more  than  how  many  bai-s  a  gndiior  has, 
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90  long  SB  the  one  >»n  breatbo,  and  the  otiier  broil ;  and 
Btll  lene,  when  the  breath  and  the  tire  are  both  out. 

169.  But  18  it  only  of  the  bones,  tliink  you,  that  Holbein 
,Ib  careless  i  "  Nay,  iDcredible  though  it  may  seem  to  yon, 
— bnt,  to  nio,  explanatory  at  once  of  ninch  of  hia  excel- 
, — he  did  not  know  anatomy  at  all  I  I  told  you  in  my 
Preface,  already  quoted,  Holbein  studies  the  face  first,  the 
body  secondarily ;  but  I  had  no  idea,  myself,  how  com- 
pletely he  had  refused  the  venomous  science  of  his  day.  1 
showed  you  a  dead  Christ  of  his,  long  aj^.  Can  yon 
match  it  with  your  academy  drawings,  think  you  1  And 
yet  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  know  anatomy.  ITe  would 
not;  but  Dnrer  would,  and  did: — went  hotly  into  it — 
wrote  books  npon  it,  and  upon  'proportions  of  the  hnman 
body,'  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  your  modern  recipes  for  painting 
eh.  How  did  his  studies  prosper  his  art) 
People  are  always  talking  of  his  Knight  and  Death, 
uid  his  Melancholia,  as  if  those  were  his  principal  works. 
They  ai'e  his  characteristic  ones,  and  show  what  he  might 
have  been,  vtif/utui  liis  anatomy ;  bnt  they  were  more  bye- 
play  compared  to  his  Greater  Fortune,  and  Adam  and 

Ive.     Look  at  these.     Here  is  his  full  energy  displayed; 

ere  are  both  male  and  female  ionns  drawn  with  perfect 
'knowledge  of  their  bones  and  muscles,  and  modes  of  action 
Uid  digestion, — and  1  hope  you  are  pleased- 


See  Wotlmium,  p.  267.  "The  ■bin-bone,  or  t 
rec  part  ot  the  aim,  exhibit  onl?  one  bonf ,  while  Che  uppei  aim  a 
^h  are  often  allowed  the  luini?  of  two  "  1 
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But  it  is  not  anatomy  only  that  Master  Albert  studies 
He  liac  a  taste  for  optiL-a  aleo ;  and  knrjnrs  all  about  refrac- 
tion and  roflection.  "Wliat  with  liis  knowledge  of  the  skull 
inaide,  and  the  vitreoiiB  lens  outeiJe,  if  any  man  in  the 
world  is  to  draw  an  eye,  here's  the  man  to  do  it,  surely  t 
With  a  hand  whiuh  can  give  leesona  to  John  BelHni,  and  a 
(»re  whieh  would  fain  do  all  so  tliat  it  can't  bo  done  better, 
and  acquaintanee  with  every  craek  in  the  cranium,  and 
every  humour  in  tlie  lens, — if  we  can't  draw  an  eye,  we 
ahonld  just  like  to  know  wlio  can  I  thinks  Albert. 

So  having  to  engrave  the  porti-ait  of  MelanetUon,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  Melaiicthou,  as  ignorant  llolbein  would 
have  been  obliged  to  do,— wise  Albert  looks  at  the  room 
window ;  and  iinds  it  has  four  cross-bai-s  in  it,  and  knows 
scientifically  that  the  light  on  Melaucthon'a  eye  must  be  a 
refleetion  of  the  window  with  its  four  bars — and  engraves 
it  BO,  accordingly ;  and  who  sliall  dare  to  say,  now,  it  isn't 
like  Melaucthon  t 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  isn't,  nor  like  any  other 
person  in  his  senses;  but  like  a  madman  looking  at  some- 
body who  dispntes  his  hobby.  MThile  in  this  drawing  of 
Holbein's,  where  a  dim  gray  shadow  leaves  a  mere  crumb 
of  white  pai.>er, — accidentally  it  seems,  for  all  the  fine 
scientific  reflection, — behold,  it  is  an  eye  indeed,  and  of  a 
noble  creature. 

170.  What  is  the  reason  ?  do  yon  ask  me  ;  and  is  a!l  the 
common  teaching  about  generalization  of  details  true, 
then) 
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No  ;  not  a  syllable  of  it  ie  tnie.     Ilolbeiii  is  right, 
because  lie  draws  more  generally",  but  more   truly,  than 
Durer.    Durer  draws  what  lie  knowa  ie  there;  but  Hoi-  . 
beiii,  only  what  he  sees.     And,  as  I  have  told  you  often  ' 
before,  the  really  ficieiitifie  artist  is  he  who  uot  ouly  assi 
bravely  what  he  does  see,  but  couft'sees  honestly  \i'hat  he  . 
docs  fwt.    You  must  uot  draw  all  tlie  hairs  in  au  eyelash ; 
not  because  it  is  Bubliute  to  generalize;  tbmn,  but  beeuuse  it 
is  imposGihle  to  see  theru.     How  many  hairs  there  are,  a 
sign  painter  or  anatoutist  may  count ;  but  how  few  of  Uiem  ^ 
you  uan  see,  it  ie  only  tlie  utmost  niastoi-s,  Crtrpaccio,  Tin- 
toret,  RejTioIdfl,  and  Velnequez,  who  count,  or  know, 

171,  Such  waft  the  effect,  then,  of  his  science  upon  ] 
Dtirer's  ideal  of  beauty,  and  skill  iu  portraiture.  What  ] 
efFect  had  it  on  the  temper  and  quantity  of  his  work,  i 
compared  with  poor  ignomnt  Holbein's  I  You  have  only  i 
three  portraits,  by  Durer,  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  ] 
uid  tiio&c  bad  ones ;  while  he  toils  his  soul  out  to  draw  the  | 
hoofs  of  satyrs,  the  bristles  of  swine,  and  the  distorted  a 
pectB  of  base  women  and  vicious  men. 

What,  on  the  contrary,  has  Ignorant  Holbein  done  for  j 
yon!  Shakspeare  and  he  divide  between  them,  by  word  < 
and  look,  the  Story  of  England  under  Henry  and  Eliza-  j 
beth. 

172.  Of  the  efFect  of  science  on  tlie  art  of  Mante^a 
and  Hare  Antonio,  (far  more  deadly  than  on  Durer's,)  I 
miiBt  tell  you  in  a  futare  lecture ;— tlie  effect  of  it  on  tl 
tnitldS,  I  must  partly  refer  to  now. '~   passing  to  the  tl 
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head  of  my  general  etatcment — the  iufluence  of  new  The- 
ology. For  Diirer  aiid  Mantegna,  chiefly  because  of  their 
EC ieiice,  forfeited  tlieir  place,  not  only  as  painters  of  men, 
but  aa  sei-vaiits  of  God.  Neither  of  tliem  has  left  one  com- 
pletely iiohle  or  coTnpletely  didactic  picture;  while  II<.1- 
bcin  and  iJotticclli,  in  consummate  pieces  of  art,  led  the 
way  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  to  the  purification  of  their 
Chnrch  and  land. 

173.  III.  But  die  need  of  reformation  presented  it- 
self to  these  two  men  last  named  on  entirely  different 
terms, 

To  Holbein,  when  the  word  of  the  Catholic  Church 
proved  false,  and  its  deeds  bluudy  ;  wlicn  he  saw  it  selling 
pennission  of  ein  in  his  native  Augsbui^,  and  strewing 
the  ashes  of  its  enemies  on  tlicpnre  Alpine  waters  of  Con- 
ttance,  what  refuge  was  there  for  him  in  more  ancient  re- 
ligion 1  Shall  he  worship  Thor  again,  and  monm  over  the 
death  of  Balder )  Uc  reads  Nature  in  her  desolate  and 
narrow  trutii,  and  sbe  teaches  him  the  Triumph  of 
Death. 

But,  for  Botticelli,  the  grand  gods  are  old,  are  immortal. 
The  priests  may  have  taught  falsely  the  story  of  the  Vii^ 
^n; — did  they  not  aleo  lie,  in  the  name  of  Artemis,  at 
£phcsus; — in  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  at  Cyprus? — but 
kliall,  therefore.  Chastity  or  Love  be  dead,  or  the  full  moon 
paler  over  j\j-no  1  Saints  of  Heaven  and  Goda  of  Earth  I — 
Bhall  these  periin  becauae  vain  men  speak  evil  of  theml 
fiot  tw  speak  good  for  ever,  uid  grave,  d&  on  the  rock,  for 
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r  ages  to  come,  the  glorj  of  Beauty,  and  the  triumph  of 
Faitli. 

171.  Holbein  had  bitterer  task. 

Of  old,  the  one  duty  of  the  painter  had  been  to  exhibit 
the  virtues  of  this  life,  and  hopes  of  the  life  to  coruc.     Hol- 
bein had  to  show  the  viues  of  thie  life,  and  to  tibaeure  the 
L  hope  of  the  future.     "  Yes,  we  walk  thtough  the  valley  of 
Ithe  shadow  of  death,  and  fear  all  evil,  for  Thou  art  not 
with  UB,  and  Thy  rod  and  Thy  stuff  comfort  iis  not."     He 
docs  not  choose  this  task.     It  is  thrust  n^wn  him, — just  as 
fatally  as  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  in  a  plague-struck  city. 
E-iTheGe  are  the  things  he  sees,  and  must  speak.     He  will 
Tnot  become  a  better  artist  thereby ;  no  drawing  oE  supreme 
})eauty,  or  beautiful  thhigs,  wilt  be  possible  to  him.     Yet 
D  cannot  say  he  ought  to  have  done  anything  else,  nor 
6  praise  him  specially  in  doing  this.     It  is  his  fate; 
the  fate  of  all  the  bravest  in  that  day. 

175.  For  instance,  there  is  no  scene  about  which  a  shal- 
low and  feeble  painter  would  have  been  more  sure  to  adopt 
the  coramunplacee  of  the  ci-eed  of  his  time  tliaii  the  death 
of  a  child,— chietly,  and  moat  <if  all,  the  death  of  a  countiy 
cbild, — a  little  thing  fresh  iixtm  the  cottage  and  the  tield. 
■  6nrely  for  siiuli  an  one,  angels  will  wait  by  its  sick  bed, 
'  ftnd  rejoice  as  tliey  bear  its  soul  away ;  and  over  its  shroud 
flowerewill  be  strewn, and  the  birds  will  sing  by  its  grave. 
Bo  yonr  common  sentimentalist  would  think,  and  paint 
Ilolbein  sees  the  facts,  as  they  verily  are,  up  to  the  point 
wheo  vision  ceases     He  sp&aks,  then  no  more. 
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The  country  labonrer's  cottage — the  rain  coming  through 
ita  roof,  the  clay  crumbling  from  its  partitions,  the  fire 
liglited  with  a  few  chips  and  sticks  on  a  raised  piece  of  the 
niiid  floor, — such  dais  as  can  be  contrived,  for  use,  not  for 
honour.  Tho  damp  wood  sputters ;  the  Bmoke,  stopped 
by  the  roof,  though  the  rain  is  not,  coils  r<)nnd  again,  and 
down.  But  the  mother  can  warm  the  child's  supper  of 
bread  and  milk  bo — holding  the  pun  by  the  lung  handle ; 
and  on  mud  floor  though  it  be,  they  are  happy, — she, 
tnd  her  child,  and  its  brother, — if  only  they  could  bo  left 
ao.  They  shall  not  be  left  so :  the  young  thing  must  leave 
them — will  never  need  milk  warmed  for  it  any  more.  It 
would  fain  stay,^6ees  no  angela— feels  only  an  icy  grip 
on  its  hand,  and  that  it  c&unot  stay.  Those  who  loved  it 
shriek  and  tear  their  hair  in  vain,  amazed  in  grief.  '  Oh, 
little  one,  ninst  yon  lie  out  in  the  fields  tlien,  not  even 
under  tliis  poor  torn  roof  of  thy  mother's  to-night!' 

176.  Again  :  there  was  not  in  the  old  creed  any  subject 
more  definitely  and  constantly  insisted  on  than  the  death 
of  a  miser.  lie  had  been  happy,  the  old  preachers  thought, 
till  then ;  but  his  hour  has  come ;  and  the  black  covetoua- 
nesB  of  hell  is  awake  and  watching ;  the  sharp  harpy  daws 
will  clutch  his  soul  out  of  his  mouth,  and  scatter  his  treas- 
ure for  others.  So  the  commonplace  preacher  and  paint- 
er taught.  Not  so  Holbein.  The  devil  want  to  snatch 
hid  soul,  indeed  1  Nay,  he  never  had  a  soul,  but  of  the 
devil's  giving.  His  misery  to  begin  on  bis  deathbed! 
Nay>  he  had  never  an  nnmisorable  hour  of  life.     The  fiend 
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b  with  him  now, — &  paltry,  abortive  fiend,  with  do  hrtuitlt 
[even  to  blow  hot  with.  He  supplies  the  hell-blast  with  a 
maohiTie.  It  is  winter,  and  the  rii;b  man  has  lua  furred 
cloak  and  cap,  thick  and  heavy  ;  the  beggar,  bareheaded 
to  beseech  him,  skin  and  rags  baugiug  about  him  together, 
touches  his  ehoiilder,  but  all  in  vain  ;  tbure  is  other  busi- 
nees  in  hand.  More  haggard  than  the  beggar  himself, 
wasted  and  palsied,  the  rich  man  counts  with  his  iin{;era 
tlie  gain  of  the  years  to  come. 

But  of  those  years,  infinite,  that  are  to  be,  Holbein  say* 
nothing.  *  I  know  not ;  I  see  not.  This  only  I  see,  on 
this  very  winter's  day,  tbo  low  pale  stumbling-block  at 
your  feet,  the  altogether  by  yon  unseen  and  forgotten 
Death.  You  shall  not  pass  him,  by  on  the  other  side ; 
here  is  a  fasting  tignre  in  skin  and  bone,  at  la.st,  that  will 
Btop  you;  and  for  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  earth,  here 
is  your  spade :  dig  now,  and  find  thorn.' 

177.  I  have  said  that  Ilolhein  was  condemned  to  teach 
these  things.  He  was  not  happy  in  teaching  them,  nor 
thanked  for  teaching  them.  Nor  was  Botticelli  for  his 
lovelier  teacldng.  But  they  both  cfiuld  do  no  otherwise. 
They  lived  in  truth  and  steadfastness ;  and  with  both,  in 
their  marvellous  design,  veracity  is  the  beginning  of  in- 
vention, and  love  its  end. 

1  have  but  time  to  show  you,  in  conclusion,  how  this  af- 
fectionate self-forgelf Illness  protects  Ilolbeiu  from  the 
chief  calamity  of  the  German  temper,  vanity,  wliicb  Is  at 
the  root  of  alt  Durer's  weakness.     Here  ia  a  photograph 
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of  Holbein'a  portrait  of  Eraamus,  and  a  fine  proof  of  Oa- 
rer's. Id  Holbein's,  tlie  face  ietuli  everything ;  and  the 
most  lovelj  qualities  of  the  face  lead  ia  that.  The  cloak 
and  cap  are  perfectly  paiiitcd,  jiist  betiause  you  lifok  at 
thcin  iieitlier  more  nor  less  than  you  would  have  looked  at 
tlie  cloak  in  reality.  You  don't  say, '  How  brilliantly  they 
are  touched,'  as  you  would  with  Rorabmiidt ;  nor  '  How 
gracefully  they  are  neglected,'  aa  you  would  with  Gains- 
borough ;  nor  '  How  exquisitely  they  are  shaded,'  as  yon 
would  with  Leonardo;  nor  '  How  grandly  they  ai'e  com- 
posed,' as  you  would  with  Titian.  You  say  only, '  Eras- 
mn3  is  surely  there ;  and  what  a  pleasant  sight  1 '  Yod 
don't  think  of  HolU-in  at  all.  He  baa  not  even  put  in  the 
minutest  letter  H,  that  I  can  see,  to  remind  you  of  him. 
Drops  his  U's,  I  regret  to  say,  often  enough.  '  My  hand 
ahould  be  enough  for  you;  what  matters  my  name  J' 
But  now,  look  at  Durer's.  The  very  fii-st  thing  you  see, 
and  at  any  distance,  is  this  great  squai'C  tablet  with 

"The  image  of  Erasmus,  drawn  fi'oin  the  life  by 
Albert  Durer,  1526," 
and  a  great  straddling  a..d.  besides.  Then  yon  see  a  cloak, 
and  a  table,  and  a  pot,  with  flowers  iu  it,  and  a  heap  of 
btxiks  with  all  tlieir  leaves  and  all  their  clasps,  and  all  the 
little  bitfl  of  leather  gummed  iu  to  mark  the  places ;  and 
last  of  all  you  see  Ei-asmns's  face  ;  and  when  you  do  see 
it,  the  most  of  it  is  wrinkles. 

All  egotism  and  insanity,  this,  gentlemen.     Hard  woi-da 
to  nae;  bnt  not  too  hai-d  too  define  the  faults  wliich  ron- 
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tnc.  S.;  Fafr«ltiiUe  from  Holbein's  woodoab 
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no  ranch  of  Dnrer'e  great  gcoinB  abortive,  and  to  tliia 

)'da;  paralyze,  atiiong  the  detaile  of  a  lifeless  and  ainbilioua 

irecistoD,  the  Btudeut,  no  less  than  the  artist,  of  German 

ilood.     For  too  many  an  ErasmuB,  too  many  a  Durer, 

long  them,  the  world  is  all  cloak  and  clasp,  instead  of 

or  book  ;  and  tlie  fii-et  object  of  their  lives  is  to  en- 

Lve  their  initials. 

for  us,  in  England,  not  even  bo  much  is  at  present  to  bo 
hoped ;  and  yet,  singalarly  enough,  it  is  more  our  modesty, 
unwisely  submissive,  than  onr  vanity,  which  has  destroyed 
.our  EDglish  eehool  of  engmving. 

At  the  bottom  of  tlie  pretty  line  engravings  which  need 
represent,  eharacteristJtally,  our  Englisih  eUilt,  one  saw 
always  two  inscriptions.    At  the  left-hand  comer, "  Drawn 
by — BO-and-so;"  at  the  right-hand  eorner,  "  Engraved  by 
.!^-«o-and-Bo."     Only  under  the  worst  aud  cheapest  platea 
■for  tile  Stationers'  Almanack,  or  the  like,— one  saw 
letimes,  "  Drawn  and  engi-aved  by — so-and-so,"  which 
lesiit  notliing  moi-e  llian  that  the  publisher  would  not 
to  the  expense  of  an  artist,  and  that  the  engraver  hag- 
lied  diKiugh  as  he   («»uld.      (Ouo  ^fortunate  exception, 
tlcmen,  you  have  in  the  old  diawings  for  your  Oxford 
luauack,  though  the  publishers,  I  have  no  doubt,  eveu 
that  case,  employed  the  cheapest  artist  they  could  tird.*) 


*  The  diBwingi  were  made  b;  Turner,  ukd  are  noir  among  the  ctuet 
•  of  the  Oxford  GoUeiiGs.  I  ougbt  to  add  some  notiue  of 
BogatUi  to  this  iecture  in  the  Appendix ;  bob  feu  I  BhoUbave  no  time; 
bwidM,  though  1  bale  proloand  lespect  foi  tiogiutb,  ita,  in  lilemtnra, 
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Bat  in  general,  no  engraver  thought  himself  able  tc  draw; 
and  no  artist  thought  it  his  business  to  engrave. 

But  the  fact  that  this  and  the  following  lectni*e  are  on 
tiio  subject  of  design  in  engraving,  implies  of  course  that 
in  the  work  we  have  to  examine,  it  was  often  tlie  engraver 
himself  who  designed,  and  as  often  the  artist  who  en- 
graved. 

And  you  ^vill  observe  that  the  only  engravings  which 
bear  imperishable  value  are,  indeed,  in  this  kind.  It  is 
true  that,  in  wood  cutting,  both  Durer  and  Holbein,  as  in 
our  own  days  Leech  and  Tenniel,  have  workmen  under 
them  who  can  do  all  they  want  But  in  metal  cutting  it 
is  not  so.  For,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  metal  cutting,  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  Line  has  to  be  reached ;  and  it  can  be 
reached  by  none  but  a  master's  hand  ;  nor  by  his,  unless 
in  the  very  moment  and  act  of  designing.  Never,  unless 
under  the  vivid  fii'st  force  of  imagination  and  intellect, 
can  the  Line  have  its  full  value.  And  for  this  high  rea- 
son, gentlemen,  that  paradox  which  perhaps  seemed  to 
you  so  daring,  is  nevertheless  deeply  and  finally  true,  that 
while  a  woodcut  ma3%be  laboriously  finished,  a  grand  en- 
graving on  metal  must  be  comparatively  incomplete.  For 
it  must  be  done,  throughout,  with  the  full  fire  of  temper 
in  it,  visibly  governing  its  lines,  as  the  wind  does  the  fibres 
of  cloud. 


I  have  for  Fieldixig,  I  oaa*t  aritioua  them,  beoaoae  I  know  nothing  of 
their  lahjeote. 
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The  value  hitherto  attached  to  Bembrandt's  etchingSi 
and  athen  imitatiDg  them,  depends  on  a  true  instinct  in 
the  public  mind  for  this  virtue  of  line.  But  etching  is  an 
indolent  and  blundering  method  at  the  best ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  you  will  one  day  be  grateful  for  the  severe  dis« 
eiplines  of  drawing  required  in  these  schools,  in  that  they 
will  have  enabled  you  to  know  what  a  line  maybe,  driven 
by  a  master's  chisel  on  silver  or  marble,  following,  and 
fostering  as  it  follows,  the  instantaneous  strength  of  his 
determined  thoii|^t 


LECTUKE  VL 

DKBIGN  IN  THB  FLOKEKTINB  80HOOLS  OF   ENGRAYINO. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  lectures,  I  stated  to  you  their 
Biil)ject,  as  the  investigation  of  the  engraved  work  of  a 
g^up  of  men,  to  whom  engraving,  as  a  means  of  popu- 
lar address,  was  above  all  precious,  because  tlieir  art  was 
distinctively  didactic. 

Some  of  my  hearers,  must  be  aware  that,  of  late  years 
the  assertion  that  art  ghould  be  didactic  has  been  clamor- 
ously and  violently  derided  by  the  countless  crowd  of 
artists  who  have  nothing  to  represent,  and  of  writers  who 
have  nothing  to  say  ;  and  that  the  contrary  assertion — that 
art  consists  only  in  pretty  colours  and  fine  words, — is  ac 
cepted,  readily  enough,  by  a  public  which  rarely  pauses  to 
look  at  a  picture  with  attention,  or  read  a  sentence  with 
understanding. 

I  2.  Gentlemen,  believe  me,  there  never  was  any  great 
advancing  art  yet,  nor  can  be,  without  didactic  purpose. 
The  leaders  of  the  strong  schools  are,  and  must  be  always, 
either  teachei-s  of  theology,  or  preachers  of  the  moral  law. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  as  teachers  of  theology  on 
tlie  walls  of  the  Vatican   that  the  masters  with  whose 
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minee  you  are  most  familiar  obtained  tlieir  perpetual 
fame.  But  however  great  tlieir  fame,  you  have  not  prao- 
tically,  1  iinagioe,  ever  been  materially  aeeiHtGd  in  your 
■preparation  for  the  schools  either  of  philosophy  or  divinity 
by  Raphael's  '  School  of  Atlieua,'  hy  Kapliael's  *  Theology,' 
— or  by  Michael  Aiigelo's  '  J  udf^ineiit,'  My  task,  to-day,  ii 
to  set  before  you  some  pai-t  of  tiie  design  of  the  fiiut  Master 
of  the  worlvs  iu  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  I  believe  tliat, 
from  his  teaching,  you  will,  even  in  the  hour  which  I  ask 
jou  now  to  give,  learn  what  may  bo  of  tnie  use  to  you  in 
all  your  future  labour,  whotlicr  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere. 

3,  You  have  doubtlcBS,  in  the  course  of  these  leeturea, 
been  occasionally  enrprised  by  my  speaking  of  Ilolbein 
wid  Sandro  Bottioelli,  as  Ileforiners,  in  the  same  tone  of 
respect,  and  with  the  same  implied  assertion  of  their  in- 
leltectnal  power  and  agency,  with  which  it  ia  nsnal  to 
peak  of  Lnlher  and  Savonarola,  Ton  lia^o  been  accus- 
tomed, indeed,  to  hear  painting  and  sculpture  spoken  of  as 
rupporttng  or  enforcing  Church  doctrine ;  but  never  as 
reforming  or  chastising  it.  Wliet.her  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  yon  have  admitted  what  in  the  one  case  you  held 
to  be  the  abuse  of  painting,  in  the  fiirtlieraiice  of  idolatry 

ill  the  other,  its  amiable  and  exalting  miuistry  to  the 
feebleness  of  faith.  But  neither  have  recognized, — the 
Protestant  his  ally, — or  the  Catholic  his  enemy,  in  the  far 
more  earnest  work  of  the  great  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Protestant  was,  in  most  cases,  too  vulgar  to 
•utdcntand  the  aid  offered  to  bim  hy  paintingj  and  in  all 
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cases  too  terrifiod  to  believe  in  it.  He  drove  the  gift-bring 
ing  Greek  with  imprecations  from  his  sectarian  fortress,  or 
received  him  within  it  only  on  the  condition  that  he  shonld 
speak  no  word  of  religion  there. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic,  in  most  cases  too 
*ndolent  to  read,  and,  in  all,  too  proud  to  dread,  the  re- 
buke of  the  reforming  painters,  confused  them  with  the 
crowd  of  his  old  flatterers,  and  little  noticed  their  altered 
language,  or  their  graver  brow.  In  a  little  while,  finding 
they  had  ceased  U>  be  amusing,  he  effaced  their  works,  not 
as  dangerous,  but  as  dull ;  and  recognized  only  thencefor- 
ward, as  art,  the  innocuous  bombast  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  fluent  efflorescence  of  Bernini.  But  when  you  become 
more  intimately  and  impartially  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  you  will  find  that,  as  surely  and 
earnestly  as  Memling  and  Giotto  strove  in  the  north  and 
south  to  set  forth  and  exalt  the  Catholic  faith,  so  surely 
and  earnestly  did  Holbein  and  Botticelli  strive,  in  the 
north,  to  chastise,  and,  in  the  south,  to  revive  it  In  what 
manner,  1  will  try  to-day  briefly  to  show  you. 

5.  I  name  these  two  men  as  the  reforming  leaders: 
there  were  many,  rank  and  file,  who  worked  in  alliance 
with  Holbein ;  with  Botticelli,  two  great  ones,  Lippi  and 
Perugino.  But  both  of  these  had  so  much  pleasure  in 
their  own  pictorial  faculty,  that  they  strove  to  keep  quiet, 
and  out  of  harm's  way, — involuntarily  manifesting  them- 
6elv(»8  sometimes,  however;  and  not  in  the  wisest  manner. 
Lipjii's  running  away  with  a  novice  was  not  likely  to  be 
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understood  as  a  step  in  Ohiircb  reformation  correspondent 
to  Luther's  marriage.*  Nor  have  Protestant  divines, 
even  to  this  day,  recognized  t!ie  real  meaning  of  the  i-e- 
Iiorts  of  Fcnigino's  'infidelity.'  Botticelli,  the  pupil  ofl 
tile  one,  and  the  companion  of  the  other,  lield  the  truths 
Ihey  taught  him  thr<nigh  sorrow  as  well  as  joy ;  and  he  is 
the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  becanae  he  preaclied  withont 
blame;  though  the  least  knoirn,  because  he  died  without 
victory. 

I  bad  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  before  yon  some  better  biog 
rapby  of  him  than  the  traditions  of  Vasari,  of  which  I  gave 
■  short  abstract  some  time  back  in  Fors  Cla^'igera ;  but  afl 
yet  1  have  only  added  internal  et-ideiicc  to  ihe  popnlar 
story,  tile  more  important  points  of  which  1  muat  review 
briefly.  It  will  not  waste  your  time  if  1  read, — instead  of 
merely  giving  yon  reference  to, — the  piiasages  on  which  I 
mast  commeut. 

6,  "HJa  father,  Mariano  Filipepi,  a  Florentine  citizen, 
brought  him  up  with  care,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed 
in  all  such  things  as  are  usually  taught  to  children  before 
they  choose  a  calling.     But  although  the  Imy  readily  ao- 

*  "nifi  wodd  waanot  then  reiidjfor  Le  Fiie  Hjaointlle; — bat  there&l 
■t  ot  the  matter  ia  that  Lippi  did,  openly  and  bitiTel?,  what  the  higheBt 
prel&tea  in  the  Chnrch  did  basely  and  in  secret;  sJao  he  loved,  where 
Iheg' only  lusted ;  and  he  has  been  proclaimed  therefore  by  them— and 
too  f oolislily  believed  by  as — to  have  beou  a  sboiuefal  person.  Of  Uia 
tne  lile,  and  the  oolauis  given  to  it,  we  will  trjr  to  leMB  Mnelhinf 
before  we  ead  oar  work  in  Florenoo. 
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quired  whatever  he  wished  to  learn,  yet  was  he  coiiBtandy 
discontented  ;  neither  would  he  take  any  pleasure  in  read 
iiig,  writing,  or  accounts,  insomuch  that  the  father,  dis* 
tnrbcd  by  the  eccentric  habits  of  his  son,  turned  him  ovet 
in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his,  called  Botticello,  who  was  a 
goldsmith,  and  considered  a  very  competent  master  of  hia 
art,  to  the  intent  that  the  boy  might  learn  the  same." 

"  He  took  no  pleasure  in  reading,  writing,  nor  accounts  "  I 
You  will  find  the  same  tiling  recorded  of  Cimabue  ;  but 
it  is  more  curious  when  stated  of  a  man  whom  I  cite  to  you 
as  typically  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  But  remember,  in 
those  days,  though  there  were  not  so  many  entirely  correct 
books  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  boys  to 
read,  there  were  a  great  many  more  pretty  things  in  the 
world  for  boys  to  see.  The  Val  d'Anio  was  Pater-noster 
Row  to  purpose ;  their  Father's  Row,  with  books  of  His 
writing  on  the  mountain  shelves.  And  the  lad  takes  to 
looking  at  things,  and  thinking  about  them,  instead  of  i-ead- 
ing  about  them, — which  I  commend  to  you,  also,  as  much 
the  more  scholarly  practice  of  the  two.  To  the  end,  though 
he  knows  all  about  the  celestial  hierarchies,  he  is  not  strong 
in  his  letters,  nor  in  his  dialect.  1  asked  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  to 
help  me  through  with  a  bit  of  his  Italian  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  could  only  help  me  by  suggesting  that  it 
was  "  Botticelli  for  so-and-so."  And  one  of  the  minor 
reasons  which  induce  me  so  boldly  to  attribute  those  sibyls 
to  him,  instead  of  Bandini,  is  that  the  lettering  is  so  ill  done. 
The  engraver  would  assuredly  have  had  his  lettering  all 
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right, — or  at  least  ocat.  Botticelli  blnnders  tbrungh  it, 
Bcratt^es  impatiently  ont  when  he  goes  wrong ;  and  as  I 
told  you  there's  no  repentance  in  tlie  engraver's  trade 
leaves  nil  the  blunders  visible. 

7.  I  may  add  one  fact  bearing  on  this  question  lately 
commnnicated  to  me,*  In  the  autumn  of  1872  I  poB- 
aeeeed  myself  of  an  Italian  book  of  pen  drawings,  some, 
I  have  no  doubt,  by  Mautegua  in  bis  youth,  otbere  by 
'Bandro  himself.  In  examining  these,  I  was  continually 
vtrnek  by  the  comparatively  feeble  and  bltnidering  way 
in  which  the  titles  were  written,  while  all  the  rest  of  tha 
handling  was  really  soperb;  and  still  more  surprised 
when,  on  tlie  sleeves  and  hem  of  the  robe  of  one  of  the 
principal  figures  of  women,  ("  Helena  rapita  da  Paris,") 
I  found  what  seemed  to  be  meant  for  i use lipt ions,  intri- 
cately embroidered;  which  nevertheless,  though  beauti- 
fully drawn,  I  cupld  nijt  reatl.  In  copying  Uotticelli'a 
Spporub   this  spring,  I  fonnd  the  border  of  her  robe 

lUglit  witli  charactors  of  the  same  kind,  which  a  young 
jnter,  working  with  me,  who  already  knows  the  minor 
secrets  of  Italian  art  better  than  I,t  assures  me  are  let- 
tere, — and  letters  of  a  lunguage  hitherto  iin deciphered. 

8.  "There  was  at  that  time  a  close  connexion  and 
almost  constant  intercourse  between  the  goldsmiths  and 
tlie  painters,  wherefore  Saadro,  who  possessed  conBidera> 


I 
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Ui«  iBcttire,  for  the  oonTenien 

t  Vt.  Otutrle*  F.  Humy. 
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of  tbe  gonanl  reader. 
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ble  ingenuity,  and  was  etrongly  diB))oecd  to  the  arts  I 
dueigu,  became  euainoiircd  of  painting,  and  resolved  K 
devote  liimeelf  entirely  to  that  vocation.  He  auknowl- 
eOgcd  his  purjKise  at  onue  to  hia  father ;  and  the  latter, 
who  knew  the  force  of  his  incliuation,  totik  hira  accord- 
ingly to  tlie  Carmelite  monk,  Fra  Filippo,  who  was  a 
most  esceilent  painter  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  placed 
him  to  study  the  art,  as  Sandro  himself  had  desired. 
Devoting  liimsclf  thereupon  entirely  to  the  vocation  he 
had  chosen,  Sandro  bo  cloeely  followed  the  directions,  and 
imitated  the  manner,  of  his  master,  that  Fra  Filippo  con- 
ceived a  great  love  for  him,  and  instructed  him  bo  effec- 
tually, that  Sandro  rapidly  attained  to  such  a  degree  in 
art  as  none  would  have  piijdicted  for  him." 

I  have  before  |x>inted  out  to  you  the  importance  of 
training  by  the  goldsmith.  Sandro  got  more  good  of  it, 
however,  than  any  of  the  other  painters  so  educated,— 
being  enabled  by  it  to  use  gcild  for  light  to  colour,  in  a 
glowing  harmony  never  reached  with  equal  ]>erfection,  and 
i-arely  attempted,  in  the  later  Bcliools.  To  the  last,  his 
paintings  arc  partly  treated  as  work  in  niello ;  and  be  names 
himself,  in  perpetual  gratitude,  from  this  iirst  artizan  mas- 
ter, NeverthelesB,  the  fortimato  fellow  finds,  at  the  right 
moment,  another,  even  more  to  his  mind,  and  ie  obedient 
to  him  through  hia  youth,  as  to  the  othei'  through  his  child- 
hood. And  this  master  loves  him  ;  and  instructs  him  'so 
effectually,' — in  grinding  colors,  do  you  suppose,  only ;  or 
in  laying  of  lines  only ;  or  in  anything  more  than  these  I 
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9.  I  will  tell  yon  what  Lippi  must  have  tanglit  any  bo; 
iwliom  lie  loved.  First,  buraility,  and  t«  live  in  joy  and 
■  peace,  iujuriug  no  man — if  such  innocence  might  be. 
■'Uything  is  ao  manifest  in  every  face  by  him,  as  its  gentle- 

^Uess  and  rest.  Secondly,  to  (iiiiflh  his  work  perfectiy,  anil 
\fla  such  temper  that  the  aiigela  might  say  of  it — not  lie 

liiinaelf — '  late  perfetit  opna.'  Do  you  remember  what  I 
Ptold  yon  in  the  Eagle's  Nest,  that  true  humility  was  in 

hoping  that  angels  might  sometimes  admire  our  work ; 

not  in  hoping  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  admire  theira  f 

Thirdly, — a  little  thing  It  seems,  but  waa  a  great  one, — 

Piove  of  flowers.  No  one  draws  such  lilies  or  such  daisies 
te  Lippi.  Botticelli  beat  him  afterwards  in  roses,  but  never 
iu  lilies.  fourthly,  due  honour  for  classical  traditiou. 
Lippi  is  the  only  religions  painter  wlio  dresses  John  Bap- 
tist in  tlie  camel-ekin,  as  tlie  Greeks  dressed  Ileraclea  in 
itbo  lion's, — over  the  head.  Lastly,  and  chiefly  of  all, — Le 
iPere  nyaointhc  taught  his  pupil  certain  views  about  the 
!do(strine  of  the  Church,  wliich  the  boy  thought  of  more 
jSeeply  than  his  tutor,  and  that  by  a  great  deal ;  and  Mas- 
ter Saudro  presently  got  himself  into  such  question  for 
painting  heresy,  that  if  he  had  been  as  hot-headed  as  he  waa 
tme-hearled,  he  would  soon  have  come  to  bad  end  by  the 
I  tEtr-barreL  But  he  is  so  sweet  and  so  modest,  that  nobody 
kis  friglilened  ;  so  clever,  that  everybudy  is  pieaacd  :  and 
ftat  last,  actually  the  Pope  sends  for  him  to  paint  bis  own 
private  cbapet, — where  the  first  thing  ray  young  gentleman 
,  miud  you,  is  to  paint  the  devil,  in  a  monk's  dreai 
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tempting  Christ  I  The  sanciest  thing,  ont  and  ont,  dcme 
in  the  history  of  the  Eeformation,  it  seemB  to  mo ;  jet  so 
wisely  done,  and  with  such  true  respect  otherwise  shown 
for  what  was  sacred  in  the  Church,  that  the  Pope  didn'1 
mind  :  and  all  went  on  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells. 

10.  I  have  anticipated,  however,  in  telling  you.  tliis, 
the  proper  course  of  his  biography,  to  which  I  now  return. 

"  While  still  a  youth  he  painted  the  figure  of  Fortitude, 
among  those  pictures  of  the  Virtues  which  Antonio  and 
Pietro  Pollaiuolo  were  executing  in  the  Mercatanzia,  or 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  in  Florence.  In  Santo  Spirito,  a 
church  of  the  same  city,  he  painted  a  picture  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Bardi  family :  this  work  he  executed  with 
great  diligence,  and  finished  it  very  successfully,  depict- 
ing certain  olive  and  palm  trees  therein  with  extraordinary 
care." 

It  is  by  a  beautiful  chance  that  the  fii'st  work  of  his, 
specified  by  his  Italian  biographer,  should  be  the  Forti- 
tude.*    Note  also  what  is  said  of  his  tree  drawing. 

*'  Having,  in  consequence  of  tliis  work,  obtained  much 
credit  and  reputation,  Sandro  was  appointed  by  the  Guild 
of  Porta  Santa  Maria  to  paint  a  picture  in  San  Marco,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  who  is 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels — the  whole  extremely  well 
designed,  and  finished  by  the  artist  with  infinite  care.  He 
executed  various  works  in  the  Medici  Palace  for  the  eldei 


**  Some  notice  of  this  picture  is  gfiven  at  the  beginniiig  of  my  third 
Morning  in  Florence,  *  Before  the  Soldon.* 
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Lirenzo,  more  particnlarly  a  figure  of  Pallas  on  &  sliield 
wreathed  with  vine  branchen,  whence  flames  are  proceed- 
ing :  tliis  be  paiuted  of  the  size  of  life.     A  San  Sebastiano 
I  was  also  among  the  most  i-emai-kable  of  the  works  execu- 
ted for  Lorenzo.     lu  the  chnreh  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Su  Floreueo,  is  a  PietJL,  with  small  figures,  by  this  master  : 
tiiis  is  a  very  beautiful  workJ    For  different  honsea  id 
TariouB  parts  of  the  city  Saudio  painted  many  pictures  of 
a  ronnd  form,  with  numerous  figures  of  women  uiidi-aped. 
Of  these  there  are  still  two  examples  at  Castello,  a  villa  of 
^^  the  Duke  Cosimo, — one  representing  the  birth  of  Venus, 
^BWho  is  boiue  to  earth  by  the  Loves  and  Zephyrs ;  the  second 
^BbIbo  presenting  the  figure  of  Venus  ci-owned  with  flowers 
^■by  the  Graced  :  slie  is  bore  intended  to  denote  the  Spring, 
^Hand  the  allegory  ie  expressed  by  the  painter  with  extraor- 
^Ktlinary  grace." 

Our  yonng  Kefonner  enters,  it  seems,  on  a  very  mtscel- 
laneons  course  of  stndy ;  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady ; 
St.  Sebastian ;  Pallas  in  vine-leaves ;  and  Venns,^without 
fLg-leaves,  Not  wholly  Calviuistic,  Fi-a  Filippo's  teaching 
seems  to  have  been  I  All  the  better  for  the  boy^being 
anch  a  boy  as  he  was:  but  1  cannot  in  this  lecture  enter 
farther  into  my  reasons  for  saying  so. 

»!!.  Vasari,  however,  lias  shot  far  ahead  in  telling  ua  of 
this  picture  of  the  Spring,  which  is  one  of  Botticelli's 
oompletest  works.  Long  before  be  was  able  to  paint 
Greek  nymphs,  he  had  done  his  best  in  idealism  of  greater 
•pirita ;  and,  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  painted,  at  Castellq 
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the  Assamption  of  Oar  Lady,  with  ^  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  the  evangelists,  the  martTrs,  the 
conf  68801*8,  the  doctors,  the  virgins,  and  the  hierarchies  I  " 

Ittiaginc  this  subject  proposed  to  a  yoang,  (or  even  old) 
British  aHist,  for  his  next  appeal  to  public  sensation  at  the 
Academy !  But  do  you  suppose  that  the  young  British 
artist  is  wiser  and  more  ^civilized  than  Lippi's  scholar, 
because  his  only  idea  of  a  patriarch  is  of  a  man  with  a  long 
beard ;  of  a  doctor,  the  M.D.  with  the  brass  plate  over  the 
way  ;  and  of  a  virgin,  Miss of  tlie theatre  i 

Not  that  even  Sandro  was  able,  according  to  Vasari's 
report,  to  conduct  the  entire  design  himself.  The  pro- 
poser of  the  subject  assisted  him ;  and  they  made  some 
modifications  in  the  theology,  which  brought  them  both 
into  trouble — so  early  did  Sandro's  innovating  work  begin, 
into  wliich  suljjects  our  gossiping  friend  waives  unneces- 
sary inquiry,  as  follows. 

"  But  although  tliis  picture  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
ought  to  have  put  envy  to  shame,  yet  there  were  fouud 
certain  malevolent  and  censorious  persons  who,  not  being 
able  to  affix  any  other  blame  to  the  work,  declared  that 
Matteo  and  Sandro  had  err«d  gravely  in  tliat  matter,  and 
had  fallen  into  grievous  heresy. 

"  Now,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  let  none  expect  the 
judgment  of  that  question  from  me :  it  shall  suffice  me  to 
note  that  the  figures  executed  by  Sandro  in  that  work  are 
entirely  worthy  of  praise ;  and  that  the  pains  he  took  in 
depicting  those  circles  of  the  heavens*  must  ha^e  been  very 
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great,  to  fiaj  nothing  uf  the  aiigula  iniiigleii  with  the  other  ] 
figures,  or  of  the  various  foreshortenhigfl,  all  which  aro'l 
designed  in  a  very  go'xi  manner, 

"  About  this  lime  Sandro  received  a  commission  to  paint,  ^ 
a  eniall  picture  with  figures  three  parts  of  a  braceio  hi 
— the  siilfject  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  must  admirable  work :  the  composition, 
the  design,  and  the  colouring  are  so  beautiful  tliat  every 
artist  wtio  examines  it  is  astonished  ;  and,  at  the  time,  it 
obtained  so  great  a  name  iu  Florence,  and  other  places,  for 
the  master,  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  havi  ng  erected  the  chapci 
bnilt  by  him  In  his  palace  at  Gome,  and  desiring  to  havQ 
it  adorned  with  paintings,  commanded  that  Sandro  Bot-  ' 
dvelh  should  be  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  wtwlt." 

12.  Vasari's  words,  "ahoirt  this  time,"  ara  evidently 
wrong.  It  must  have  been  many  and  many  a  day  after  he 
painted  Matteo's  picture  that  he  took  such  higti  standing 
in  Florence  as  to  receive  the  mastei-ship  of  the  works  in 
the  Pope's  chapel  at  Home,  Of  hie  position  and  doings  ' 
there,  I  will  tell  you  presently;  meantime,  let  us  com-  ' 
plete  the  story  of  liis  life. 

"  By  these  works  Botticelli  obtained  great  honour  and 
reputation  among  the  many  competitors  who  were  labour- 
ing with  him,  whether  Florentines  or  natives  of  other 
Qitice,  and  received  from  the  Pope  a  considerable  sum  of 
money ;  but  this  he  consumed  and  stjuandered  totally,  dur 
ing  his  n-sidence  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  due 
ctu\;  as  was  his  hnbit." 
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IS.  Well,  i>nt  one  would  have  liked  to  hear  how  he 
eqnaudered  his  money,  and  whether  he  was  withoi  t  care — 
of  other  things  than  money. 

It  is  just  possible,  Master  Tasari,  that  Botticelli  may 
have  laid  out  his  money  at  higher  interest  than  you  know 
of ;  meantime,  he  is  advancing  in  life  and  thought,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  comprehensible  to  his  biographer. 
And  at  length,  having  got  rid,  somehow,  of  the  money  he 
received  from  the  Pope ;  and  finished  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  and  uncovered  it, — ^free  in  conscience,  and  empty  in 
purse,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where, '^  being  a  sophistical 
person,  he  made  a  comment  on  a  pai*t  of  Dante,  and  drew 
the  Inferno,  and  put  it  in  engraving,  in  which  he  consumed 
much  time ;  and  not  working  for  this  reason,  brought  in- 
finite disorder  into  his  affairs." 

14.  Unpaid  work,  this  engi-aving  of  Dante,  you  per- 
ceive,— consuming  much  time  also,  and  not  appearing  to 
Vasari  to  be  work  at  all.  It  is  but  a  short  sentence,  gen- 
tlemen,— thiS;  in  the  old  edition  of  Vasari,  and  obscurely 
worded, — a  very  foolish  person's  contemptuous  report  of  a 
thing  to  him  totally  incomprehensible.  But  the  thing  it- 
self is  out-and-out  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  religious  art  of  Italy.  I  can  show  you  its  signifi- 
cance in  not  many  more  words  than  have  served  to 
record  it. 

Botticelli  had  been  painting  in  Home;  and  had  ex- 
press! j'  chosen  to  represent  there, — being  Master  of  Works, 
m  the  presence  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith, — ^the  f  junda 
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tisB  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  to  bis  mind  the  Etoi-nal  Law  of 
God, — tliat  law  of  wliich  inodeni  Evangelicals  eiiig  per- 
jjtitiially  tiieir  own  original  ^jsalm,  "  Oli,  how  hate  I  Tiiy 
lawl   it  in  my  aboiniiiatiun  all  tho  day."     Betuiuiii^  to 
Florence,  he  reada  Dante's  vision  of  the  Hell  created  by 
its  violation.     He  knows  thai  the  pictui-ea  he  has  painted 
ill  Rome  cannot  be  understood  by  the  people;  tliey  are 
exclusively  for  the  best  trained  scholars  in  the  Chiii-ch. 
Dante,  on  the 'other  baud,  can  only  bo  read  in  manQ3arIj>t; 
but  the  j>oopl6  could  and  would  uiidei-slaiid  /lis  lessons,  if 
they  were  pictured  in  accessible  aud  endnring  form.     lie 
throws  all  his  own  lauded  work  aside, — all  for  which  he  in   < 
moat  honoured,  and  iu  which  his  now  matured  aud  luagni- 
ficeut  skill  is  as  easy  to  him  aa  singing  to  a  iwrfeot  rauai-  1 
ciau.     And   he   sets    himself    to  a   servile    and   despised    . 
laljonr, — ^liis  friends  mocking  him,  his   resources  failiu 
him,  infinite  'disorder*  getting  into  his  aSairs— of   this 
world. 

lo.  Never  such  another  thing  happened  in  Italy  any  I 
more.  Botticelli  engraved  her  Pilgi-im's  Prtigresa  for  her, 
putting  himself  in  prison  to  do  it.  She  wonld  not  read  it 
when  done-  ^Raphael  and  Mai-c  Antonio  were  tlie  theolo- 
gians for  her  money.  Pretty  Madonnas,  and  satyrs  with 
abundance  of  tail, — let  our  pilgrim's  progress  be  in  thess  ' 
directions,  il'  you  plesise. 

Sotticelli's  own  pilgrimage,  however,  was  now  to  be  ao- 
oomphslied  triumpluuilly,  with  such  crowning  blessings 
w  Heaven  might  grant  to  him.     In  spite  of  his  frtendi 
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and  his  disordered  affairs,  he  went  his  own  obstinate  way ; 
and  found  another  inan^s  words  worth  engraving  as  well 
as  Dante's ;  not  without  perpetuating,  also,  what  he  deemea 
wortliy  of  his  o\in. 

16.  What  would  that  be,  think  you  t  His  chosen  works 
before  the  Pope  in  Rome? — his  admired  Madonnas  in 
Florence  ? — his  choii-s  of  angels  and  thickets  of  flowers ! 
Son^e  few  of  these — ^ycs,  as  jon  shall  presently  see ;  but 
^^  the  best  attempt  of  this  kind  from  his  hand  is  the  Tri- 
umph of  Faith,  by  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara. 
of  whose  sect  our  artist  was  so  zealous  a  partisan  that  hi, 
totally  abandoned  painting,  and  not  having  any  other 
means  of  living,  he  fell  into  very  great  diflSculties.  But 
his  attachment  to  the  party  he  had  adopted  increased  ;  he 
became  what  was  then  called  a  Piagnone,  or  Mourner,  anci 
abandoned  all  labour ;  insomuch  that,  finding  himself  at 
length  become  old,  being  also  very  poor,  he  must  have  died 
of  hunger  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, for  whom  he  had  worked  at  the  small  hospital  of 
Volterra  and  other  places,  who  assisted  him  while  he  lived, 
as  did  other  friends  and  admirers  of  his  talents." 

17.  In  such  dignity  and  independence — having  em- 
ployed his  talents  not  wholly  at  the  orders  of  the  dealer — 
died,  a  poor  bedesman  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  Presi- 
Ident  of  that  high  academy  of  art  in  Home,  whose  Acade- 
micians were  Pemgino,  Ghirlandajo,  Angclico,and  Signo- 
relli ;  and  whose  students,  Michael  Angelo  and  Ila* 
phael. 
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^A  wortlileea,  iU-coiidueted  fellow  on  the  whole,'  thin! 
Vasari, '  with  a  crazy  fancy  for  Bcratchiiig  on  copper.' 

"TCeil,  liei-e  are  some  of  the  scratcheB  for  you  to  a 
only,  first,  I  must  ask  you  seriously  for  a  few  momenta  to 
consider  what  the  two  powei-s  were,  which,  with  this  iron 
peu  of  his,  he  has  set  himself  to  reprove, 

IS.  Two  great  forms  of  authority  reigned  over  the  emi 
tiro  civilized  world,  oonfeasedly,  and  by  name,  in  thdl 
middle  ages.  They  reign  over  it  still,  and  must  for  evei^l 
thongh  at  present  very  far  from  ooiifes^ed ;  and,  in  mosfc  J 
places,  ragingly  denied. 

The  first  power  is  that  of  the  Teacher,  or  true  Father  p 
the  Fatlier  '  in  God.'  It  may  be — -happy  the  children  tOfl 
whom  it  is — the  actual  father  also ;  and  whree  parentia 
have  been  their  tntors.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  will 
some  one  else  who  teaches  them,  and  inoiilds  their  inindtj 
and  brain.  All  such  teaching,  when  true,  bcin 
above,  and  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  witi 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turniri 
properly  that  of  the  holy  Catholic  '  eKKXtjaia,'  council, 
church,  or  papacy,  of  many  fathers  in  God,  not  of  one. 
Eternally  powerful  and  divine;  reverenced  of  all  humble 
and  lowly  scholars,  in  Jewry,  in  Greece,  in  Home,  in  Ganl, 
in  England,  and  beyond  sea,  from  Arctic  zone  to  zona. 

Tlje  second  authority  is  the  power  of  National  T,aw,  en- 
forcing justice  in  conduct  by  due  reward  and  punishment. 
Power  vested  necessarily  in  magistrates  capable  of  admio-^ 
istering  it  with  mercy  and  equity  ;  wlioae  authority,  be  II 
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of  many  or  few^  is  again  divine,  as  proceeding  from  the 
King  of  kings,  and  was  acknowledged,  throughout  civilised 
Christendom,  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Empire,  or  ]B[olj 
Boman  Empire,  because  first  throned  in  Bome ;  but  it  is 
for  ever  also  acknowledged,  namelessly,  or  by  name,  by 
all  loyal,  obedient,  just,  and  humble  hearts,  which  truly 
desire  that,  whether  for  them  or  against  them,  the  eternal 
equities  and  dooms  of  Heaven  should  be  pronounced  and 
executed;  and  as  the  wisdom  or  word  of  their  Father 
should  be  taught,  so  the  will  of  their  Father  should  bo 
done,  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

19.  You  all  here  know  what  contention,  first,  and  then 
what  corruption  and  dishonour,  had  paralyzed  tliese  two 
powers  before  the  days  of  which  we  now  speak.  Reproof, 
and  either  reform  or  rebellion,  became  necessary  every- 
where. The  northern  Reformers,  Holbein,  and  Luther, 
and  Henry,  and  Cromwell,  set  tliemselves  to  their  task 
rudely,  and,  it,  might  seem,  carried  it  through.  The  soutli- 
ern  Reformers,  Dante,  and  Savonarola,  and  Botticelli,  set 
hand  to  their  task  reverently,  and,  it  seemed,  did  not  by 
any  means  carry  it  through.    But  the  end  is  not  yet 

20.  Now  I  shall  endeavour  to-day  to  set  before  you 
the  art  of  Botticelli,  especially  as  exhibiting  the  modesty 
of  great  imagination  trained  in  revereiuje,  which  character 
ized  the  southern  Reformers ;  and  as  opposed  to  the  im- 
modesty of  narrow  imagination,  trained  in  self- trust,  which 
eharacterized  the  northern  Reformers. 

'  The  modesty  of  ^reat  i/nagifuitiofi  / '  that  is  to  say,  o! 
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the  power  wliicb  oonocivee  all  things  in  tnie  relation,  and 
not  only  as  they  affect  ouraelves,  I  can  show  you  this  moat 
definitely  by  taking  one  exaiiiiile  of  the  modem,  and  uii- 
Bchooled  temper,  in  Bewick  ;  *  and  sotting  it  beside  Botti- 
celli'd  treatment  of  the  same  siibjt^ct  oE  tliought, — namely, 
the  meaning  of  war,  and  the  reforms  iieceasary  in  the  carry- 
ing ou  of  war. 

81.  Eoth  the  men  are  entirely  at  one  in  their  piu'poee. 
Tliey  yearn  fur  peace  and  justice  to  rule  over  the  earth, 
instead  of  the  sword ;  but  see  how  differently  they  will  I 
Bay  what  is  in  their  hearts  to  the  pO(i]>le  tiiey  address.  To  , 
Jiewiuk,  war  was  more  an  absurdity  tlian  it  was  a  liorror ;  he 
had  not  seen  battte-ficld>),  still  less  iiad  he  read  of  tlietn,  in 
ancient  days.  He  cared  nothing  about  heroes, — Greek, 
Itoman,  or  Norman.  Wiiat  he  knew,  and  saw  clearly,  was 
that  Fanner  Ilodgo's  boy  went  out  of  the  villa^  one  holi- 
day afternoon,  a  fine  yonng  fellow,  rather  drtmk,  with  a 
coloured  riband  in  his  hat ;  and  came  buck,  ten  years  after- 
wards, with  one  leg,  one  eye,  an  old  red  e<«t,  and  a  tobacco-  i 
pipe  in  the  pocket  of  it.  That  is  what  be  has  got  to  say, 
mainly.  So,  for  the  pathetic  side  of  llie  bnsinoss,  he  draws 
you  two  old  soldiers  meeting  as  bricklayers'  labourers ;  and 
for  the  absui-d  side  of  it,  he  draws  a  stone,  sloping  side- 


•  I  am  bitterly  Bony  for  tbe  pain  whioh  mj  purtial  references  ta 
the  mail  wliam  of  all  EDgUah  urtiBla  wbose  hi»taries  I  hare  rood,  1  must 
erteeui,  liaye  givea  to  ono  remajning  member  i>t  hia  family.  1  hope  mj 
mauling  mikj  li«  better  luderBtood  atier  alie  has  aeaa  the  close  of  thit 


waya  with  ago,  in  a  bare  field,  on  which  yoatan  jnat  r 
out  of  &  long  inscription,  the  words  "  glorious  victory ;  " 
but  no  one  is  tJiure  to  read  tbom, — only  a  jackass,  who 
iiBe&  the  stone  to  scratch  himself  against. 

2'2.  Now  compare  with  this  Botticelli's  reproof  of  war. 
Si  had  seen  it,  and  often ;  and  between  noble  persons  ; — 
knew  the  temper  in  which  the  noblest  kiiigbla  went  out 
to  it ; — knew  the  strength,  the  patience,  the  glory,  and 
the  grief  of  it.  lie  would  fain  see  his  Florence  in  peace ; 
and  yet  lie  knows  that  the  wisest  of  her  citizens  are  her 
bravest  soldiers.  So  he  seeks  for  the  ideal  of  a  soldier, 
and  for  the  greatest  glory  of  war,  that  in  the  presence  of 
these  he  may  speak  reverently,  what  he  must  speak.  He 
does  not  go  to  Greece  for  his  hero.  He  is  not  sure  that 
even  her  patriotic  wars  were  always  right.  But,  by  liia 
religious  faith,  he  cannot  doubt  the  nobleness  of  the 
soldier  who  put  the  children  of  Israel  in  possession  of 
their  promised  land,  and  to  whom  the  sign  of  the  consent 
of  heaven  was  given  by  its  pausing  light  in  the  valley  of 
Ajulon,  Must  thou  setting  sun  aTid  risen  nioon  stay,  he 
thinks,  only  to  look  upon  slanghter?  May  no  soldier  of 
Christ  bid  them  stay  otherwise  than  so  ?  He  draws  Joshua, 
hut  quitting  his  hold  of  the  sword  :  its  hilt  rests  on  his 
bent  knee  ;  and  he  kucols  before  the  sun,  not  commands 
it ;  and  this  is  hie  prayer : — 

"  Oh,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone  nilest 
always  in  eternity,  and  who  correctcst  all  our  wanderings, 
—Giver  of  melody  to  the  choir  of  the  angels,  listen  Thou 
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8  little  to  our  bitter  grief,  and  come  and  rnle  as,  oh  Thoti 
highest  King,  with  Tby  love  which  is  so  sweet  I" 

la  not  that  a  little  better,  and  a  little  wiser,  than 
Bewick's  jackass  I  Is  it  notaldo  hetter,  and  wiser,  than  the 
sneer  of  modern  science?  'Wliat  great  men  are  we! — 
we,  forsooth,  can  make  almanacs,  and  know  that  the  eartli 
turns  round.  Joshua  indeed  I  Let  ns  have  no  more  talk 
of  tlie  old-eluthesmaii.' 

All  Bewick's  simplicity  is  in  that ;  but  none  of  Bewick's 
nnderatanding. 

33.  I  pass  to  the  attack  made  by  Botticelli  upon  tbegnilt 
of  wealth.  So  I  had  at  Grst  written  ;  but  I  should  rathei 
have  written,  the  appeal  made  by  him  agaiust  the  cruelty 
of  wcahil,  then  first  attaining  the  power  it  has  maintained 
to  this  day. 

The  practice  of  receiving  intereat  had  been  confined, 
until  this  fifteenth  century,  with  contempt  and  malediu 
tion,  to  tlie  profession,  so  styled,  uf  usurei'8,  or  to  the  Jews. 
Tho  merchanis  of  Augsborg  introduced  it  as  a  conveiiiont 
and  pleasant  practice  mntrng  Chritttians  also ;  and  Insisted 
that  it  was  decorous  and  proper  even  among  respectable 
merchanta.  In  tike  view  of  tho  Christian  Church  of  thetr 
day,  they  might  more  reasonably  have  set  themselves  to 
defend  adultery.*  However,  thoy  appointed  Dr.  Joha 
Eck,  of  Ingoldstadt,  to  hold  debates  in  all  p<~>ssiblo  nuiver- 
eiliee,  at  their  expense,  on  the  allowing  of  interest ;  and 
as  these  Angsbnrgers  had  in  Venice  their  special  mart, 
■  Eead  Erakiel  zviiL 
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Fondaco,  called  of  the  GFermang,  feheir  new  notions  came 
into  direct  collision  with  old  Venetian  ones,  and  were 
mnch  hindered  by  them,  and  all  the  more,  because,  in  op 
position  to  Dr.  John  Eck,  there  was  preaching  on  the  othei 
side  of  tlie  Alps.  The  Franciscans,  poor  themselves, 
preached  mercy  to  the  poor  :  one  of  them.  Brother  Marco 
of  San  Gallo,  planned  the  '  Mount  of  Pity '  for  their  de- 
fence, and  the  merchants  of  Venice  set  up  the  first  in  the 
world,  against  tlie  German  Fondaco.  The  dispute  burned 
far  on  towards  onr  own  times.  You  perhaps  have  heard 
before  of  one  Antonio,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  who  per- 
sistently retained  the  then  obsolete  practice  of  lending 
money  gratis,  and  of  the  peril  it  brought  him  into  with  the 
usurers.  But  you  perhaps  did  not  before  know  why  if 
was  the  flesh,  or  heart  of  flesh,  in  him,  that  they  so  hated. 
24.  Against  this  newly  risen  demon  of  authorized  usury, 
Holbein  and  Botticelli  went  out  to  war  together.  IIol- 
bein,  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  his  designs  for  the  Dance 
of  Death,  struck  with  all,  his  soldier's  strength.*  Botti- 
celli uses  neither  satire  nor  reproach.  lie  tunis  altogether 
away  from  tlie  criminals ;  appeals  only  to  heaven  for 
defence  against  them.  He  engraves  the  design  which,  of 
all  his  work,  must  have  cost  him  hardest  toil  in  its  execu- 
tion,— the  Virgin  praying  to  her  Son  in  heaven  for  pity 
upon  the  poor :  "  For  these  are  also  my  children."  f     Un- 


*  See  also  the  account  by  Dr.  Woltmaim  of  the  picture  of  the  Tri- 
umph of  Riches.     '  Holbein  and  his  Time,*  p.  359. 
f  These  words  are  engraved  in  the  plate,  as  spoken  by  the  Virgin. 
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derneatli.  are  the  eeven  works  of  Mercy;  and  in  the  midst 
of  tlieni,  the  buildhig  of  tlie  Mount  uf  Pity :  in  the  distam/e 
lies  Ilalj',  mapped  in  cape  and  bay,  with  the  cities  wliiuli 
bad  founded  uionnts  of  pity, — Venice  in  the  dietanuc, 
chief.  Little  seen,  1>ut  engraved  with  tho  maeter's  lovnli- 
eet  care,  in  tlic  backgronnd  there  is  a  gronp  of  two  small 
fi^nres — the  Franciscan  brother  kneeling,  and  an  angel  of 
Victory  crowning  hira. 

25.  I  call  it  an  angel  of  Victory,  observe,  witli  aeeiir- 
anco;  although  there  is  no  legend  claiming  victory,  or 
diatingiiishing  this  angel  from  any  other  of  those  which 
edorn  with  crowns  of  flowers  the  nameless  crowds  of  tho 
Messed.  For  Botticelli  has  other  ways  of  speaking  than 
by  written  legends.  I  know  by  a  glance  at  this  angel  that 
he  has  taken  the  action  of  it  from  a  Greek  coin;  and  I 
know  also  that  he  had  not,  in  bis  own  exnbernut  fancy,  tho 
least  need  to  copy  the  action  of  any  figiii-e  whatever.  Bo' 
I  ttoderetand,  as  well  as  if  he  spoke  to  me,  that  he  expects 
me,  if  I  am  an  cdncated  gcntlcraan,  to  recognize  this  par- 
ticular action  iia  a  (ireek  angel's  ;  and  to  know  that  it  is  a 
temporal  \-ictoi-_v  whicli  it  crowns. 

26.  And  now  farther,  observe,  that  tliia  claseical  learning  , 
of  Botticelli's,  received  by  him,  as  I  told  you,  as  a  nativa 
element  of  his  being,  gives  not  only  gi-eatcr  dignity  and 
gentleness,  bnt  far  wider  range,  to  his  thoughts  of  Refoniia- 
tion.  As  ho  asks  for  pity  from  the  cruel  Jew  to  the  poor 
Gentile,  so  he  asks  for  pity  from  the  proud  Cliristian  to  tlit 
WitaugfU  Gentile.     Nay,  for  more  llian  pity,  for  fellow- 
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ship,  and  acknowledgment  of  equality  before  God.  The 
learned  men  of  his  age  in  general  brought  back  the  Greek 
mythology  as  anti-Christian.  But  Botticelli  and  Perugino, 
as  pre-Christian;  nor  only  as  pre-Christian,  but  as  Xhe 
foundation  of  Christianity.  But  chiefly  Botticelli,  with 
peif ect  grasp  of  the  Mosaic  and  classic  theology,  thouglit 
over  and  seized  tlie  harmonies  of  both  ;  and  he  it  was  who 
gave  the  conception  of  that  great  choir  of  the  prophets 
and  sibyls,  of  which  Michael  Angelo,  more  or  less  igno- 
rantly  borrowing  it  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  great  part 
lost  the  meaning,  while  he  magnified  the  aspect 

27.  For,  indeed,  all  Christian  and  heathen  mythology 
had  alike  become  to  Michael  Angelo  only  a  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  his  own  powers  of  drawing  limbs  and 
trunks:  and  having  resolved,  and  made  the  world  of  his 
day  believe,  that  all  the  glory  of  design  lay  in  variety  of 
diflicult  attitude,  he  flings  the  naked  bodies  about  his  ceil- 
ing with  an  upholsterer's  ingenuity  of  appliance  to  the 
corners  they  could  fit,  bi^t  with  total  absence  of  any  legi- 
ble meaning.  Nor  do  I  suppose  tliat  one  person  in  a 
million,  even  of  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  earlier  masters,  takes  patience  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to 
conceive  the  original  design.  But  Botticelli's  mastership 
of  the  works  evidently  was  given  to  him  as  a  theologian, 
even  more  than  as  a  painter ;  and  the  moment  when  he 
came  to  Kome  to  receive  it,  you  may  hold  for  the  crisis  of 
the  Hcformation  in  Italy.  The  main  effort  to  save  her 
priesthood  was  about    to  be   made  by  her  wisest  Re- 


former, — face  to  face  with  the  head  of  her  Church, — not  1 
in  contest  with  him,  but  in  the  humblest  siibjeetion  t 
him ;  and  in  adumiiient  of  hia  own  uhapel  for  liis  own 
delight,  and  more  than  delight,  if  it  might  lie. 

28.  Sandro  brings  to  work,  not  under  him,  but  with  him, 
the  throe  other  strotigest  and  worthiest  men  he  knows, 
Penigiuo,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Liica  yigmirelli.  Tliere  ia 
evidently  entire  fellow6hi|)  in  tlioiight  between  Botticelli 
and  Penigiiiu.  Tbey  two  together  plan  the  whole;  and 
Botticelli,  tliongh  the  master,  yields  to  Peinigino  the  prin- 
vtpal  place,  the  end  of  the  chapel,  on  which  is  to  bo  the 
Aeanrnption  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  Pertigino's  favourite  , 
Bubject,  done  with  hia  central  strength;  assuredly  thd  I 
crowning  work  of  hia  life,  and  of  lovely  Ciiristian  art  in 
Europe. 

Michael  Angelo  painted  it  out,  and  drew  devils  and 
dead  bodies  all  over  the  wall  instead.  But  there  remains 
to  lis,  happily,  the  aeries  of  snbjeuts  designed  by  Botticelli 

I,  to  lead  up  to  tins  lust  one.  * 

!9.  lie  came,  1  said,  not  to  attack,  but,  to  restore  the 
Papal  authority.     To  show  the  power  of  inherited  honour, 

i  and  universal  claim  of  divine  law,  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Church, — the  law  delivered  first  by  Moses ;  then, 
in  final  grace  and  truth,  by  Christ, 

Be  designed  twelve  great  pictures,  each  containing  some 
twenty  figures  the  size  of  life,  and  groups  of  stnaller  ones 
Bcarcoly  to  be  counted.  Twelve  pictures, — aix  to  illuatrate 
the  giving  o£  the  lawbyMoeea;  and  six,  the  ratification 
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and  completion  cf  it  by  Christ  Event  by  e\ent,  the  ju* 
risprudence  of  each  dispensation  is  traced  from  dawn  to 
close  in  this  correspondence. 


1.  CoveDant  of  Circnmcision. 

2.  Entrance  on  his  Ministry 

by  ISIoses. 
8.  Moses  by  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  Delivery  of  Law  on  SinaL 

5.  Destruction  of  Eorah. 

6.  Death  of  Moses. 


7.  Coyenant  of  Baptism. 

8.  Entrance  on  His  Ministry  by 

Christ 

9.  Peter  and  Andrew  by  the  Sea 

of  Galilee. 

10.  Sermon  on  Mount 

11.  Giving  Keys  to  St  Peter. 

12.  Last  Sapper. 


Of  these  pictures,  Sandro  painted  three  himself,  Peru- 
gino  thi-ee,  and  the  Assumption  ;  Ghirlandajo  one,  Signo- 
relli  one,  and  Rosselli  four.*  I  believe  that  Sandro  in 
tended  to  take  tlie  roof  also,  and  had  sketched  out  the  main 
succession  of  its  design  ;  and  that  the  prophets  and  sibyls 
which  he  meant  to  paint,  he  drew  first  small,  and  engraved 
his  djawings  afterwards,  that  some  part  of  the  work  might 
be,  at  all  events,  thus  communicable  to  the  world  outside 
of  the  Vatican. 

30.  It  is  not  often  that  I  tell  you  my  beliefs;  but  I  am 
forced  here,  for  there  are  no  dates  to  found  more  on.  Is 
it  not  wonderful  that  among  all  the  infinite  mass  of  fool's 
thoughts  about  the  *'  majestic  wcrks  of  Michael  Angelo'^ 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  no  slightly  more  rational  person  haa 


*  Cosiino  Rosselli,  especially  shosen  by  th^  Pope  for  his  gay  (oloniing 
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ever  asked  what  the  chapel  vaa  first  meant  to  be  liko,  and  ^ 
how  it  was  to  be  roofed  i 

Not  can  I  assure  myself,  still  lees  joii,  [hat  all  tlieee  i 
prophets  aud  sibyls  ai-e  Botticelli's.  Of  many  there  are  I 
two  engravings,  with  variations :  some  are  inferior  iu  partS)  J 
many  altogether.  He  signed  none  ;  never  put  grand  tal>- 
lota  with '  S.  C  into  his  skies ;  had  other  lettei-s  than  j 
those  to  engrave,  and  no  time  to  spare.  I  have  chosen  out  I 
of  tbe  series  three  of  the  sibyls,  which  have,  1  tliinir,  dear  1 
internal  evidence  of  hemg  liis ;  and  these  yuu  shall  com-  | 
pare  with  Michael  Angelo's.  But  first  I  must  put  joa  ii 
mind  what  the  sihyls  were. 

31.  As  the  prophets  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  man, 
the  sibyls  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  nature.  They  a 
properly  all  forms  of  one  sibyl,  ^to-i  BouXt),  the  couuael'  I 
of  God  ;  and  the  chief  one,  at  least  iu  the  liomfin  mind,  J 
was  the  Sibyl  of  Cuniae.  From  the  traditions  of  her,  the  I 
Itomans,  and  we  through  them,  received  whatever  lessoni  I 
tlie  tnyth,  or  fact,  of  sibyl  power  has  given  to  mortals. 

How  much  have  yon  received,  oi-  may  you  yet  receive,  J 
think  yoti,  of  that  teaching  i     i  call  it  the  myth,  or  fact; 
bnt  remember  that,  o*  a  mytli,  it  w*  a  fact.     This  story  has 
concentrated  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  imagination  cA  I 
vtflionary  powers  in  women,  inspired  by  nature  only.     The  i 
traditions  of  witch  and  gipsy  are  partly  its  offalioots.    You  J 
despise  both,  perhaps.     But  can   yon,  thongh  in  utmost 
pride  of  your  supreme  modern  wisdom,  suppose  that  the 
character — say,  even  of  so  poor  and  far-fallen  a  sibyl  si 
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Meg  Mcrrilios— ie  ooly  the  coinage  of  Scott's  brain ;  or 
that,  even  being  no  more,  it  is  valueless^  Admit  the 
figure  of  the  Cuniaean  Sibyl,  in  like  manner,  to  bo  tlie 
coiiiago  only  of  Virgil's  braiu.  As  such,  it,  and  the  words 
it  spcuks,  are  yet  facts  in  which  we  niayfind  use,  if  we  are 
reverent  to  thnm. 

To  mo,  pei-aonally,  (I  must  take  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment  to  speak  wiioUy  of  myself,)  they  have  been  of  the 
truest  serrice — quite  material  and  indisputable. 

I  am  writing  on  St.  Johu's  Dny,  in  the  monastery  of 
Asaisi ;  and  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  when  I  sat  down  to 
my  work  this  morning,  of  saying  any' word  of  what  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  yon.  I  meant  only  to  expand  and  ex- 
plain a  little  what  I  said  in  my  lecture  about  the  Floren- 
tine engraving.  But  it  seema  to  me  now  that  I  had  better 
tell  you  what  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  baa  actually  done 
fur  me. 

33.  In  1371,  partly  in  consequence  of  chagrin  at  the 
Revolution  in  Paris,  and  partly  in  great  personal  sorrow, 
I  was  struck  by  acute  inflammatory  illness  at  Matlock,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness ;  lying  at  one  time 
unconscious  for  some  honrs,  those  about  mo  having  no  hope 
of  my  life.  I  have  no  doulit  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  illnesB  was  simply,  eating  when  I  was  not  hungry ;  so 
that  modern  science  would  acknowledge  nothing  in  the 
whole  buaiuesa  but  an  extreme  and  very  dangoroua  form 
of  indigestion  ;  and  entirely  deny  any  interference  of  tha 
Cumaeau  Sibyl  iu  the  matter. 
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eard  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Gutlirie,  in  Edinburgh, 
upCD  tbo  wickedness  of  fasting.  It  was  veryoloqiientand 
iiigeDioue,  and  Snely  explained  the  superiority  of  tlie  Scotch 
Free  Chiircb  to  the  beuigbted  Catbolic  Churcli,  in  that  tbfl 
Free  Church  gaw  no  merit  in  fasting.  And  there  was  nc 
mention,  ti-om  beginrriiig  to  end  of  the  sermon,  of  even  the 
existenve  of  such  t«xt8  ae  Daniel  i.  12,  or  Matthew  vi.  18. 
Without  the  smallest  merit,  I  admit,  in  faeting,  I  waa 
nevertheless  reiliiued  at  Matlock  to  a  etata  very  near  sta^ 
vation  ;  and  could  not  rise  from  my  pillow,  without  being 
lifted,  for  wme  days.  And  in  tlie  flret  cleaily  pronounced 
stage  of  recc>very,  when  tlie  perfect  powers  of  spirit 
bad  returned,  while  the  body  was  still  as  weak  as  it  well 
could  be,  I  had  tliree  dreams,  which  made  a  great  imprea 
nonon  me;  for  in  ordinary  health  my  di-eatns  are  supremely 
ridieulons,  if  not  unpleasant ;  and  in  ordinary  couditionH 
of  illness,  very  ugly,  and  always  without  the  slightest 
meaning.  But  these  dreams  were  all  distinct  and  impres- 
Bive,  and  had  much  moaning,  if  I  chose  to  take  it. 

83.  The  fiiist*  was  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  who  wanted 
me  to  follow  him  down  into  some  water  which  I  thought 
was  too  deep ;  but  he  called  me  on,  saying  he  had  some- 
thing to  show  me;  so  I  followed  him;  and  presently, 
through  an  opening,  as  if  in  the  arsenal  wall,  he  showed 
me  the  bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark's,  and  said, '  See,  the 
■   horses  are  putting  on  their  harness.' 
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'lam  not  certain  ol  tbtat  order  fttthudiitonoeclti 
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The  second  vas  of  «  prepaiation  at  Borne,  in  St  Petef'a, 
(or  a  Tasi  hall  as  l^rge  &&  St,  Peter's,,)  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  religious  drama.  Part  of  the  play  was  to  be  a  econe 
in  which  demons  were  to  appear  in  the  sky ;  and  the 
stage  servants  were  arnm^ng  grej  fictitiuas  clonds,  and 
painted  fiends,  for  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests. 
There  was  a  woman  dressed  in  blauk,  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  sta^  watoiiing  them,  baring  a  likeness  in  her 
&u.-e  to  one  of  mr  own  dead  friends ;  and  I  knew  some- 
how tliat  she  was  not  that  friend,  but  a  spirit ;  and  she 
made  me  understand,  witliout  B[>eakiug,  that  I  waa  to 
watch,  for  the  play  would  tnm  ont  otlier  than  the  priests 
ex[)e<.'tcd.  And  I  waited ;  and  when  the  scene  e^me  on  the 
clouds  became  real  cloads,  and  the  fiends  real  fiends,  agi- 
tating Uiem  in  slow  qnivering.  wild  and  terriKle^  over  the 
heads  of  the  ]>eoplo  and  priests.  I  recollected  distinctly, 
however,  when  I  wtike,oiily  tlie  figure  of  the  black  woman 
inouking  tlie  people,  and  of  one  priest  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  with  the  sweat  ]>ouring  from  his  brow,  but  violently 
njfoiieof  the  stage  servants  for  having  fsjled  iu  some 
^remonv,  the  oniiseion  of  which,  be  thought,  had  given 
devils  tliolr  power. 

"bu  tliird  dream  waa  the  most  interesting  and  personal. 

one  came  tome  to  aak  me  to  help  iuthe  deliverance 

npaoy  of  Ititlian  prisoners  who  were  to  be  ransomed 

onoy.     1  said  I  had  no  money.     Tht^y  answered,  Yes, 

Ibftt  belonged  to  mc  as  a  srutherof  St.  Francis, 


t  np. 


1  said  I  did  not  know  even  that  I 
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WW  a  brother  of  St.  Francia ;  but  I  tlioiiglit  to  myself, 
that  perhaps  tlio  FrauciataiiB  of  Fcsole,  whom  I  had  helped 
tomajichay  in  tlieir fields  in  184r5,  hadadi'ptcd  meforono; 
Mily  I  didn't  see  how  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  my 
ttaving  any  money.  Iluwever,  I  eaid  tlioy  were  weluome  to 
whatever  l  had ;  and  tlieii  1  heard  the  voice  of  aa  Italian 
''Voinaii  singing ;  and  I  have  never  heard  such  divine  sing- 
JBg  before  nor  since ; — the  sounds  absslntely  strong  and 
and  the  melody  altogether  lovely.  If  I  could  liave 
written  iti  But  1  could  not  even  remember  it  when  I 
woke,— only  how  beautiful  it  was, 

34.  Now  these  three  dreams  ha\'e,  every  one  of  them, 
been  of  much  use  to  me  fiincc ;  or  so  far  as  tliey  b&ve 
tiled  to  be  useful,  it  has  been  my  own  fault,  aud  not 
lira;  but  the  cliief  use  of  them  at  the  time  was  to  give 
courage  aud  confidence  in  myself,  both  in  bodily  difi- 
tresB,  '>f  which  I  tiad  still  not  a  little  to  boar;  and  worse, 
lunuh  mental  anxiety  about  matters  supremely  interesting 
to  mo,  which  were  tuniing  out  ill.  And  tlutiugh  all  such 
trouble — which  came  upon  me  as  1  was  recovering,  as  if 
it  nioaut  to  throw  me  back  into  Uie  grave, — I  held  out 
and  recovered,  repeating  always  to  myself,  or  rather  hav- 
ing always  mnrmnred  in  my  ears,  at  every  new  trial,  one 
I^tin  line, 

Tu  ne  cede  mails,  scd  contra  fortior  ito. 

Kow  I  had  gfjt  Ihis  line  out  of  the  tablet  in  the  engraving 
of  Kaphaol's  vision,  and  had  forgi^tten  where  it  came 
from.    Aud  I  thought  I  knew  my  sljtth  book  of  Virgil  aa 
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well,  that  I  never  looked  at  it  again  while  I  wm  ^^g 
these  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  only  here  at  Afiaisi, 
the  other  day,  wanting  to  look  moie  accurately  at  the 
first  scene  by  the  lake  AvernuB,  that  I  found  I  had  bean 
saved  by  the  worda  of  t.he  Cumaean  Siljyl. 

35.  "  Quam  tiia  te  Fortuna  ainet,"  the  completion  of 
the  sentence,  haa  yet  more  and  continual  teaching  in  it 
for  me  now;  as  it  has  for  all  men.  Her  opening  words, 
which  have  become  hackneyed,  and  lost  all  present  power 
thi-ougli  vulgar  use  of  them,  contain  yet  one  of  the  moet 
immortal  truths  ever  yet  spoken  for  mankind  ;  and  they 
will  never  lose  their  power  of  help  for  noble  persons. 
Bnt  observe,  both  in  that  leSiion,  "  FacJlis  descensna 
Avemi,"  etc.;  and  in  tlie  still  more  precious,  because 
universal,  one  on  which  the  strength  of  Rome  was  found- 
ed,— the  burning  of  the  bookfi, — the  Sibyl  speaks  only  as 
the  voice  of  Nature,  and  of  her  laws ; — not  as  a  divine 
helper,  prevailing  over  death;  but  as  a  mortal  teacher 
warning  ua  against  it,  and  strengthening  us  for  our  mor- 
tal time ;  but  not  for  eternity.  Of  which  lesson  her  own 
history  is  a  part,  and  her  habitation  by  the  Averuns  lake. 
She  desires  immortality,  fondly  and  vainly,  as  we  do  our- 
selves. She  receives,  from  the  love  of  her  refused  lover, 
Apollo,  not  immortality,  but  length  of  life ; — her  years  to 
be  as  tlie  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand.  And  even  this  she 
finds  was  a  false  desire ;  and  her  wise  and  holy  desire  at 
last  is — to  die.  She  wastes  away ;  becomes  a  shade  only, 
and  a  voice.     The  Nations  ask  her,  What  wonldst  t 
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re,  Peace;   only  let  my  last  words   be  true. 
"L'tdtimo  raie  parlar  sie  verace," 

36.  Therefore,  if  anything  Is  to  be  conceived,  rightly, 
»nd  chiefly,  iu  the  form  of  the  Ciiinaean  Sibyl,  it  must  be 
of  fading  virginal  beauty,  of  enduring  patience,  of  far- 
looking  into  futurity.  "  For  after  my  death  there  shall  yet 
return,"  she  says,  "  another  virgin," 

I  Jam  redit  et  virgo ;- -redeont  Bntaraia  regna, 

L  Ultima  Oauaei  veoit  jam  cormiais  aetaa. 


Here  then  is  Botticelli's  Cutnaean  Sibyl.  She  is  armed, 
for  she  is  the  prophetess  of  Roman  fortitude ; — but  her 
faded  breast  scarcely  raises  the  corslet ;  her  hair  floats,  not 
falls,  in  waves  like  the  currents  of  a  river, — the  sign  of 
enduring  life ;  the  light  is  full  on  her  forehead  :  she  looks 
into  the  distance  as  in  a  dream.  It  is  impossible  for  art 
to  gather  together  more  beautifully  or  intensely  every 
image  which  can  express  her  true  power,  or  lead  ns  to 
onderBtand  her  lesson. 

37.  Now  you  do  not,  I  am  well  assured,  know  one  of 

Uichael  Ajigelo'e  sibyls  from  anotlier:  unless  perhaps  the 

'X)e]phian,  whom  of  course  he  makes  as  beautiful  as  he 

can.     Bat  of  this  especially  Italian  prophetess,  one  would 

have  thought  he  might,  at  least  in  some  way,  have  shown 

that  he  knew  tlie  history,  even  if  he  did  not  uuderatand  it 

night  have  had  more  than  one  book,  at  all  events,  to 

She  might  have  had  a  stray  leaf  or  two  fallen  at 

K'ber  feet.     He  could  not  indeed  have  painted  her  only  as  a 
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voice;  but  hie  anatomical  knowledge  need  cot  have  bin 
dered  him  from  painting  her  virginal  yonth,  or  her  wast- 
ing and  watcliing  age,  or  her  inspired  hope  of  a  holier 
fnttire. 

38.  Opposite, — fortunately,  photograph  from  the  Sgnre 
itself,  BO  that  you  can  auspeut  me  of  no  exaggeration, — is 
Uichael  Angelo'e  Cumaean  Sybil,  wasting  away.     It  is  by 

•  a  gi-otcsque  and  most  strange  change  that  he  8hi)uld  have 
made  tlie  figuie  of  this  Sibyl,  "f  all  othere  in  the  cliapel, 
the  mo&t  fleshly  and  gross,  even  pro<:eeding  to  the  monstroua 
license  of  showing  the  nipples  of  the  breast  as  if  the  dress 
were  moulded  over  them  like  plaster.  Thus  he  paints  the 
poor  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo, — the  cleai-est  and  qneenli- 
est  in  prupheuy  and  &>raraand  of  all  tiie  sibyls, — as  an  ugly 
crone,  with  the  arms  of  Goliath,  poring  down  upon  a  single 
book. 

39.  There  is  one  point  of  fine  detail,  liowever,  in  Botti- 
celli's Ciunaean  Sibyl,  and  in  the  next  I  am  going  to  show 
you,  to  explain  which  I  must  go  hack  for  a  little  while  to 
Hhe  qneetion  of  the  direet  relation  of  tlie  Italian  painters 
to  the  Greek.  I  don't  like  repeating  in  one  lecture  what 
I  have  said  in  another;  but  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
refei'etice,  must  remind  you  of  what  I  stat«d  in  my  fourth 
lecture  on  Greek  birds,  -when  we  were  examining  the 
adoption  of  the  plume  crests  in  armour,  that  the  crest 
Bignifiea  command  ;  but  the  diadem,  ohedieTux  ;  and  that 
every  crown  is  primarily  a  diadctn.  It  is  the  thing  that 
bisds,  before  it  is  the  thing  that  honours. 
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Now  all  the  great  sclioola  dwell  on  this  eyiuboliBm.  Tlia 
long  flowing  hair  is  the  symbol  of  life,  and  tlie  SutS^^  of 
the  law  restraining  it.     Itojalty,  or  kiuglineaa,  over  life, 
restraining  and  glorifying.     lu  the  exti'eniity  of  restraint  i 
— in  death,  whether  noble,  as  of  deatli  to  Earth,  or  ignoble   i 
se  of  death  to  Ueaven,  tlio  SuISij/ia  is  fastened  with  the  j 
mortclolli :  "  Bound  hand  ami  foot  with  gi-ave -clothes,  and 
the  face  bonnd  about  with  tlie  napkin." 

40.  Now  look  back  to  the  first  Greek  head  I  ever  Bbowed  { 
yon,  used  ae  tlie  type  of  archaic  sculpture  in  Aratra  Pen- 
teltci,  and  then  lix>k  at  the  crown  iu  Botticelli's  Aetrolo- 
gia.  It  is  absolutely  the  Greek  form, — even  to  the  pecu 
liar  oval  of  the  forehead;  while  the  diadem — the  govern- 
ing law — is  set  with  appointed  stars — to  rule  the  destiny 
and  thonght.  Then  retnm  to  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  She, 
BB  we  have  seen,  is  tlie  sj-inbol  of  enduring  life — ahnoel 
immortal.  The  diadein  is  withdrawn  frura  the  forehead 
—reduced  to  a  narrow  fillet — here,  and  the  hair  thrown 


41.  Fnim  the  Cumaean  Sibyl's  diadem,  traced  only  by 
points,  tiinj  to  that  of  the  nellespimtic,  (Plate  9,  opjiosite). 
I  do  not  know  why  Botticelli  chose  her  for  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  old  age ;  but  be  has  made  this  tiie  most  in- 
teresting plate  of  the  series  in  the  definitciieas  of  its  oon- 
necdon  with  the  work  from  Dante,  which  becomes  hia 
own  prophecy  in  old  age.  The  fantastic  yet  solemn  treat- 
ment of  the  gnarled  wood  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  na 
other  engravings  but  tliis  and  the  iltustratioiiB  to  Dante ; 
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and  I  &m  content  to  leave  it,  with  little  comnunt,  for  the 
reader's  quiet  Bfndy,  as  showing  the  exuberance  of  imagin 
ation  which  other  men  at  this  time  iu  Italy  allowed  ta 
waste  itself  in  idle  arabesque,  restrained  by  Botticelli  to 
his  most  earnest  puqjosca ;  and  giving  the  witbei-ed  tree 
trunks  hewn  for  the  rude  tlu-one  of  the  aged  prophetess, 
the  same  harmony  with  her  fading  spirit  which  the  rose 
has  with  youth,  or  the  laurel  with  victory.  Also  in  its 
weiM  characters,  yon  have  the  best  example  I  can  show 
you  of  the  orders  of  decorative  design  which  are  especially 
expressible  by  engraving,  and  which  belong  to  a  group  of 
art-iustinctB  scarcely  now  to  bo  understood,  much  less  re- 
covered, {the  influence  of  modern  naturalistic  imitation 
being  too  strong  to  be  conquered) — the  instincts,  namely, 
for  the  arrangement  of  pure  line,  in  labyrinthine  intricacy, 
through  which  the  grace  of  order  may  give  continual  clue. 
The  entire  body  of  oniamontal  design,  connect«d  with 
writing,  in  the  middle  ages  seems  as  if  it  were  a  sensible 
symbol,  to  the  eye  and  brain,  of  the  methods  of  error  and 
recovery,  the  rainglings  of  crooked  with  straight,  and  per- 
verse with  progrefisive,  which  constitute  the  great  problem 
of  human  morals  and  fate;  and  when  I  chose  the  title 
for  tlie  collected  scries  of  these  lectures,  I  hoped  to  have 
justified  it  by  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  of  laby 
riuthino  ornament,  which,  made  sacred  by  Theseian  tradi- 
tions,* and  beginning  in  imitation  of  physical  trutt,  with 


*  O&llimacbuB,  'DeloB,'  30i  eU. 
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V  he  HpinI  waves  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  a8  the  Assyrian 

H  carved  them,  entangled  in  their  retuina  the  eyes  of  men, 

■  on  Greek  vase  and  GliristiaTi  uianuacript— till  tliey  closed 

ID  the  arnbc^qnes  which  sprang  round  the  last  luxury  of 

Venice  and  Rome. 

But  tlie  labyrinth  of  life  itself,  and  ita  more  and  more 
interwoven  occiipatifin,  become  to'i  ma!uf<jld,  and  too  dif- 
ficnlt  for  me;  and  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  blind  lanea 
of  it,  perhftjis  tliat  spent  in  aiialysis  or  recommendation  of 
the  art  to  whioh  men's  present  conduct  makes  them  insen- 
sible, has  been  cliiefly  cast  away.  On  the  walls  of  tiic 
little  room  where  I  finally  revise  this  lecture,*  liangs  an 
old  silken  sampler  of  great-tfrandame'a  work :  represent- 
ing the  domestic  life  of  Abraham :  chiefly  the  stories  of 
Isaac  and  I&hmael.  Sai'ah  at  her  tent-door,  w&tuhing^ 
with  folded  arms,  the  dismissal  of  Hagar:  above,  in  a 
wildemeaa  fuir  of  fruit  trees,  birds,  and  butterflies,  little 
Ishmaet  lying  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  the  spent  bottle 
under  auotiier ;  Ilagar  in  prayer,  and  the  angel  appearing 
to  h«r  out  of  a  wreathed  line  of  gloomily  nndulating 
clonds,  whicl>,  with  a  dark-rayed  sun  in  the  midst,  snr- 
inonnt  the  entire  composition  in  two  arches,  out  of  which 
descend  shafts  of  (I  suppose)  beneficent  rain;  leaving, 
however,  room,  in  the  corner  opposite  to  lahraael'a  angel, 
for  Isaac's,  who  stays  Abraham  in  the  sacrifice:  the  ram 


to  th«  thicket,  the  sijuirrcl  in  the  plui 


i  above  hitn^ 


*  In  the  Old  Eing'H  Arms  Hotel. 
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and  tlie  grapesj  pears,  apples,  roses,  and  daisies  of  tlie  fore-l 
groiuid,  being  all  wi-oiight  with  involution  o£  siicli  inge*  ' 
niouB  needle-work  as  may  well  rank,  in  the  patience,  the 
natural  skill,  and  tlie  innocent  pleasure  of  it,  with  the 
trnest  works  of  Florentine  engraving.  Nay;  the  actual 
tradition  of  many  of-  the  forms  of  ancient  art  is  in  many 
places  evident, — as  for  instance  in  the  spiral  summits  of 
the  flames  of  the  wood  on  the  altar,  which  are  like  a 
group  of  first-springing  fern.  On  the  wall  opposite  is  a 
smaller  composition,  representing  Justice  with  her  balance 
and  sword,  standing  between  the  sun  and  moon,  with  a 
background  of  pinka,  borage,  and  corncockle:  a  third  is 
only  a  cluster  of  tnlips  and  iris,  with  two  Byzantine  pea- 
cocks ;  but  the  spirits  of  Penelope  and  Ariadne  reign  vivid 
in  all  the  work — and  the  richness  of  pleasurable  fancy  is 
as  great  still,  in  these  silken  labours,  as  in  the  marble 
arches  and  golden  roof  of  the  cathedral  of  Monreal. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  explaining  or  analyzing  it ! 
Such  work  as  this  means  the  patience  and  simplicity  of 
all  feminine  life  ;  and  can  be  produced,  among  us  at  least, 
no  moi-e.  Gothic  tracery  itself,  another  of  the  instiiictirt 
labynnthine  intricacies  of  old,  though  analyzed  to  its  1 
section,  has  become  now  the  symbol  only  of  a  foolish  ec- 
cltisiastical  sect,  retained  for  their  shibboleth,  joyless  and 
powerless  for  all  good.  The  vei-y  labyrinth  of  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  our  fields,  though  dissected  to  its  last  leaf^ 
18  yet  bitten  bare,  or  trampled  to  slime,  by  the  iliu 
of  our  lust;  and  for  the  traceried  spii-e  of  the  jioplar  h^A 
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the  biook,  we  possoEs  but  the  four-square  furnace  tower, 
to  mingle  its  smoke  witU  heaven's  thiiiider-clouds,* 

We  will  look  yet  at  one  satiipler  more  of  the  engravedi 
work,  done  in  the  happy  time  when  fiowera  were  pure^ 
youth  eiiiiple,  and  imagination  gay,— Botticelli's  Libyan 
Sibyl. 

Glance  back  first  to  tlie  Helleapontic,  noting  tlie  cloee 
fillet,  and  the  cloth  binind  below  the  face,  and  tlieii  yoa 
will  be  prepared  to  uiiderstarid  the  last  1  shall  show  yon, 
and  the  lovelieat  of  the  Boutlnjru  Pythonesses. 

42.  A  less  deep  thinker  tbaii  Botticelli  would  have  made 
her  parched  with  thirst,  and  burnt  with  beat.  But  the 
voice  of  God,  through  nature,  to  the  Arab  or  the  Moor,  is 
not  in  the  thirst,  but  in  tLe  fountain, — not  in  the  desert, 
but  iu  the  grass  of  it.  And  this  Libyan  Sibyl  is  tbe  spirit 
of  wild  grass  and  flowers,  springing  in  desolate  places. 

You  see,  her  diadem  is  a  wreath  of  them  ;  but  the  blos- 
Boinsof  it  are  nut  faetening  enough  foi- her  hair,  tboughit  ia 
not  long  yet — (she  is  only  in  reality  a  Flm-entiue  girl  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen) — bo  the  little  darling  knots  it  under 


*  A  maDnfacturer  wroto  to  me  tbe  otbet  daf ,  "  We  don't  leant  to 
moke  Bmoke  I  "  Who  aaid  they  did  T — u  hired  mnrderer  does  not  want 
to  eoinrait  mnnlec,  but  does  it  for  Bufficient  moUva,  (Even  oiir  ihlp- 
Dwners  don't  wont  to  drown  their  Hoilom  ;  thcj  wUl  only  do  it  for  anffi- 
oient  motive. )  If  tbe  dirty  ct'eatures  did  want  to  moke  smoke,  tbera 
would  be  more  eicuae  for  theiu  :  and  that  tbcy  aie  not  devcr  onougfa 
no  praise  to  them.  A  man  whocnn't  help  his  hiooongfc 
:  why  du  they  not  leave  the  England  they  poUulie  f 
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her  eare,  and  then  makoa  herself  a  necklace  of  it.  Bol 
though  flowing  hair  and  flowers  are  wild  and  pretty,  Dot 
,  ticeili  had  not,  in  these  only,  got  tho  power  of  Spring 
marked  to  hia  mind.  Any  girl  might  wear  flowers;  but 
few,  for  ornament,  would  be  likely  to  wear  grass.  So  the 
Sibyl  shall  have  grass  in  her  diadam ;  not  merely  inter- 
woven and  bending,  but  springing  and  strong.  Yon 
thonght  it  ugly  and  grotesque  at  first,  did  not  you  t  It 
was  made  so,  because  precisely  what  Botticelli  wanted 
you  to  look  at. 

But  that's  not  all.  This  conical  cap  of  hera,  with  one 
bead  at  the  top,^conBidoring  how  fond  the  Florentines 
are  of  graceful  head-dresses,  this  seems  a  strange  one  for 
a  young  girl.  But,  exactly  aa  1  know  the  angel  of  Victoiy 
to  be  Greek,  at  his  Mount  of  Pity,  so  1  know  this  head- 
dri!S8  to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  coin,  and  to  be  meant  for 
a  Greek  symbol.  It  is  the  Petasns  of  Hermes — the  mist 
of  morning  over  the  dew.  Lastly,  what  will  the  Libyan 
Sibyl  say  to  youl  The  lettei-a  are  large  on  her  tablet. 
Her  message  is  the  oi-acle  from  the  temple  of  the 
dew :  "  The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  as  the  womb  of  the  morn- 
ing."— "  Ecce  vententera  diem,  et  latentia  ^perientem, 
tenebit  gremio  gentium  regina." 

43,  \Vliy  the  daybreak  came  not  then,  nor  yet  has 
oome,  but  only  a  deeper  darknegg;  and  why  there  is  now 
neither  ([uocn  nor  king  of  nations,  but  every  man  doing 
tJiat  whicli  is  right  in  hia  own  eyes,  I  would  fain  go  on, 
to  tell  you,  and  partly  to  meditate  with  you;  bat  it. 


I 
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b  not  anr  work  for  to-day.  The  issne  of  the  Eeformation 
which  these  great  painters,  the  scholars  of  Dante,  be- 
gan, we  may  follow,  farther,  in  the  study  to  whidi  I  pro- 
pose to  lead  you,  of  the  liven  of  Ciniabue  and  Giotto,  and 
the  relation  of  their  work  at  Asslsi  to  the  chapel  aod 
chambers  of  the  Vatican. 

44.  To-day  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  tell  too  of  the 
style  of  soatheni  engraving.  Wliat  Bitddcn  bathoa  in  the 
sentence,  you  think  I  So  eonleinptible  the  qnestion  ot  ] 
Btyle,  then,  in  painting,  though  not  in  literature!  Ton  ' 
■tody  the  '  style '  of  Homer ;  the  style,  perhaps,  of  Isaiah ; 
the  style  of  Horace,  and  of  Massillon.  Is  it  so  vain  to  study 
tiie  style  of  Botticelli  1 

In  all  cases,  it  is  equally  vain,  if  you  think  of  their  bI^Ib  i 
first.  But  know  their  purpose,  and  then,  their  way  of  speak- 
ing is  worth  thinking  of.  These  apparently  nnfiniehed  and 
certainly  uuhlled  outlines  of  the  Florentine, — clumsy  work, 
aa  Vasari  thought  tliem, — as  Mr.  Otley  and  moat  of  our 
English  amateurs  still  think  them, — are  these  good  or  bad  i 
eogravingl  I 

You  may  ask  now,  comprehending  their  motive,  with 
some  hope  of  answering  or  being  aiisweieti  rightly.     And 
the  answer  is,  They  are  the  finest  gravers'  work  ever  done 
yet  hy  hnman  hand.     Ton  may  teach,  by  process  of  disci-  i 
pUne  and  of  years,  any  youth  of  good  artistic  capacity  to  ] 
engrave  a    plate  in  the    modern  manner;  but    only  th«  J 
noblest  passion,  and  the  tendercst  patience,  will  ever  eo-  I 
gmva  OD8  line  like  these  of  Sandro  BotticellL 
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45,  Passion,  and  patience !  Nay,  even  tlioao  jou  may 
have  to-day  in  England,  and  yet  botli  be  in  vain.  Only  a 
few  years  a^,  in  one  of  <mr  nortliern  iron-foundries,  a 
workman  of  intense  power  and  natni-al  art-faculty  set 
Limself  to  learn  engraving ; — inaie  hiaown  tools  ;  gave  all 
the  spare  hours  of  his  laborious  life  to  leai'n  their  use; 
learutit;  and  engraved  a  plate  whieh,  in  manipulation, no 
profeBsional  engraver  would  be  ashamed  of.  He  engraved 
hie  blast  furnace,  and  the  casting  of  a  beam  of  a  steam  en- 
gine.  This,  to  him,  was  the  power  of  God, — it  was  his  life. 

No  greater  earnoatnesa  was  ever  given  by  man  to  pro- 
mulgate a  Gospel.  Nevertheleas,  the  engraving  is  ahso- 
Inlely  worthless.  The  blast  furnace  is  not  the  power  of 
God;  and  tbe  life  of  the  strong  spirit  was  as  ranch  con- 
eumed  in  the  flames  of  it,  as  ever  driven  slave's  by  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

rtow  cruel  to  say  so,  if  he  yet  lives,  you  think  1  No,  my 
friends ;  the  cruelty  will  be  in  yon,  and  the  guilt,  if,  hav- 
ing been  brought  here  to  learn  that  God  is  your  Light, 
you  yet  lea\'e  the  blast  furnace  to  be  the  only  light  of 
England, 

It  has  been,  as  I  said  in  the  note  above  (p.  167),  with  ex- 
treme pain  that  I  have  hitherto  limited  my  notice  of  onr 
own  great  engraver  and  moralist,  to  the  points  in  which 
tbe  disadvantages  of  English  art-teaching  made  him  in- 
ferior to  \m  trained  Florentine  rival.  But,  that  those  dis- 
iidvantages  were  jxjwerless  to  arrest  or  ignoblj  depress 
I  him; — that  however  failing  in  grace  and  scholai-ship,  he 
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•boald  never  fail  in  truth  or  vitality ;  and  that  the  preci- 
UOD  of  his  unerring  hand  * — his  inevitable  eye — and  his 
rightly  ji'dging  heart — should  plaw  hiiu  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  great  urtista  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  the 
world  and  <jf  all  time : — that  this  was  possible  to  him,  was 
Bimply  because  he  lived  a  couidnj  life.  Bewick  hintself, 
Bottiiselli  himself,  A^iellus  himself,  and  twenty  times 
Apelles,  condenmed  to  slavery  in  tlie  helliu-e  of  the  iix>ii 
[  famace,  could  have  done — Norniso,  Absoiiite  paraly- 
B  of  all  high  human  faculty  must  result  fioin  labour  near 
'  fire.  The  poor  engraver  of  the  piston-rod  had  faculties — 
not  like  Bewick's,  for  if  lie  had  had  those,  he  never  wonld 
I  jbave  endured  the  degradatiou ;  but  assuredly,  (I  know  this 
Pb^  his  work,)  faculties  higli  enough  to  have  made  him  one 
*  tS.  the  most  accomplished  figure  painters  of  his  age. 
And  tliey  ai'e  scorched  out  of  him,  as  the  sap  from  the 
graes  in  the  oven:  while  on  his  Northumberland  liill-sides, 

t Bewick  grew  into  as  stately  life  as  their  strongest  jiine. 
"  And  tlierefore,  in  words  of  his,  telling  consummate  and 
^incbaiiging  truth  concerning  the  life,  honour,  and  happi- 
noM  of  England,  aud  bearing  directly  on  the  points  of 
'cUfference  between  class  and  cla^s  which  I  have  not  dwelt 
BD  without  need,  I  will  bring  these  lectui'es  to  a  dose. 
I    "  I  have  always,  tlirough  life,  been  nf  opinion  that  there 


I  know  no  drawing  so  subtle  a 
aioept  nolbein's  and  Turner's. 
ths  exfiniaite  vrrt  tec -colour  work  ii 


Bewiok's,  Binco  t!ie  fifteonth  oeututy, 
bnve  been  gteutlj  BurpriBed  Intel;  bj 
soino  of  StoUimd's  smuller  rignettei ' 


it  be  oauuot  set  the  line  like  TnmeT  or  Bewick. 


in 
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is  no  Imsineas  of  any  kind  tliat  cau  be  compared  to  tluit  oJ 
a  man  who  fnrmB  hia  own  land.  It  appears  to  me  that 
every  earthly  pleasure,  with  health,  ia  within  his  reach. 
But  nunibere  of  these  men  (the  old  statesmen)  were  gross- 
ly ignorant,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  that  ignorance  tiiej 
were  sure  to  be  offensively  proud.  This  led  them  to  at- 
tempt appearing  above  their  station,  which  hastened  them 
on  to  their  ruin  ;  but,  indeed,  this  disposition  and  this  kind 
of  conduct  invariably  leads  to  such  results.  There  were 
many  of  these  lairds  on  Tyneside  ;  as  well  as  many  who 
held  their  lands  on  the  tenure  of  'suit  and  service,'  and 
were  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  lairds.  Some  of  the 
latter  lost  their  lar'is  (not  fairly,  I  think)  in  a  way  they 
could  not  help;  many  of  the  former,  by  their  misdirected 
pride  and  folly,  were  driven  into  towns,  to  slide  away  into 
notliiugnese,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion,  while  their  'ha' 
houses'  (halls),  that  ought  to  have  remained  in  iheir  fami- 
lies fivni  generation  to  generation,  have  mouldered  away. 
I  have  always  felt  extremely  grieved  to  see  tlje  ancient 
mansions  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  from  some- 
what similar  causes,  meet  with  a  sicnilar  fate.  The  gen- 
try siionld,  in  an  especial  manner,  prove  by  their  conduct 
that  they  are  guarded  against  showing  any  symptom  of 
foolish  jiride,  at  the  same  time  that  they  soar  above  every 
meanness,  and  that  their  conduct  is  gnided  by  truth,  int^ 
rity,  and  patriotism.  If  they  wish  the  people  lo  partake 
witii  them  iu  these  good  qualities,  they  muet  set  tlicm  tlje 
example,  without  which  do  real  respect  can  ever  be  p&i^LitL  „ 
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fluin.     Gentlemen  ought  never  to  forget  the  respectable 

MatioD  iJiey  hold  tu  society,  and  that  they  are  the  natural 

g;uardians  of  public  morals  and  may  with  propriety  be 

considered  as  the  head  and  tlie  heart  of  the  country,  while 

*  a  bold  peasantry '  are,  in  truth,  the  arms,  the  einewa,  and 

k  the  Btrength  of  the  same ;  but  when  these  laat  are  degrad- 

L  ibd,  they  eoon  become  dispirited  and  mean,  and  often  dis- 

mest  and  iiaeiess. 


"  This  singular  and  worthy  man  *  was  perhaps  the  meet 
IDTaluable  acquaintance  and  friend  I  ever  ruut  with.     His 

*  QQbert  Qi^,  bookbiudei.  I  have  to  correct  the  inaocnrftte—aod 
vwy  hanntull?  inaccurate,  expression  which  I  Deed  of  Bewick,  in  Love'a 
IbniuB,  *  B  printer's  lad  at  Newcastle.'  His  first  master  was  a  gold- 
Hoith  and  engiavor,  elae  ho  could  never  have  been  lui  artiat.  I  am  very 
heartilr  glad  to  make  this  cocrectioii,  which  establishes  another  link  of 
nlBtion  between  Bewick  and  Botticelli;  bnt  my  error  was  paitljoaiued 
t>y  the  impression  nhich  the  above  doscriptioii  ot  bii  "  moat  inTkliublfi 
blend ''  made  on  me,  when  1  fint  read  it. 

Much  else  that  I  meant  to  correct,  or  promissd  to  expltun,  in  this  leo- 
tora,  must  be  deferred  to  the  Appendix  ;  the  snperiorit;  ot  the  Tufican 

10  the  0reek  Aphrodite  I  ms;  perhaps,  even  at  last,  leave  the  reader  to 
idmit  or  deny  bb  he  pleases,  having  more  important  matters  of  debate 

B  hand.     Bntss  I  mean  only  to  play  with  Prosorpma  dn ring- the  epriag, 

11  will  here  briefly  anticipate  a  statement  I  mean  in  the  Appendix  to  en- 
I,  namely,  of  the  extreme  value  of  coloored  copies  by  hand,  of 

se  eioellonce  greatly  eonaiats  in  colonr,  ae  auxiliary  to  en- 
ntings  of  tbem.  The  prices  now  given  without  besitation  for  nearly 
worthlesB  original  drawings  by  Gfth-rate  artists,  wonld  obtain  for  lbs 
Blsgnided  buyers,  in  soniething  Uke  a  proportion  of  ten  t<)  one,  most 
H  oopias  of  drawings  which  can  onljr  be  represented  at  all  ia  «b- 
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moral  Icclitres  and  advice  to  me  formed  a  iiioat  impcrtuit 
Bui^ueJaneiim  to  thoee  imparted  by  my  parents.  Ills  wise 
i-ijinarks,  liiB  deteetation  of  vice,  his  iiidut^'ry,  anil  hie  tem- 
perance, crowned  with  a  most  lively  and  cheerful  dispo 
eition,  altogether  made  him  appear  to  me  aa  one  of  tho 
best  of  t!ha«ujtera.  In  his  workshop  I  often  spent  my 
winter  evenings.  This  was  also  the  case  with  a  nuniberof 
yonng  men  who  might  be  considered  aa  his  pupils ;  many 
of  whom,  1  have  no  doubt,  he  directed  into  the  paths  of 
truth  and  integrity,  and  who  revered  his  memoiy  through 
life.  lie  Rise  early  to  work,  lay  down  when  he  felt  weary, 
and  rose  again  when  refi'eahed.  Ilis  diet  was  of  the  sim- 
plest kind ;  and  he  eat  when  hungry,  and  drank  when 
dry,  without  paying  regard  to  meal-times.  By  steadily 
pursuing  this  mode  of  life  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate 

gTBviD^  by  entiie  olteTntion  of  their  treatment,  and  afaandDQineat  of 
their  finest  purponea.  I  feel  thia  ao  stronglj  that  I  havu  (jiren  my  beat 
attention,  during  apwnrds  of  tea  years,  to  train  n  copyist  to  perfect 
fidelity  in  lendcring-  tho  work  of  Tumor;  luid  baring  nov  succeeded  In 
enabliugr  him  to  produce  (itcaimilea  so  oloae  as  to  look  like  replicas,  taa- 
gimilca  which  I  roust  sign  with  roy  own  name  and  his,  in  the  very  work 
of  thi-m.  to  prevent  their  being  sold  for  real  Turner  vi^cttea.  I  oiui  ob- 
tain no  custom  for  him.  and  am  obliged  to  leave  him  to  make  his  bread 
by  any  power  of  captiyatioii  hia  original  sketches  may  possess  in  the 
eyes  of  a  public  whiub  maintains  a  nntion  of  copyista  in  Roroe,  bnt  ia 
content  with  black  and  white  renderings  of  great  Eng-lisb  art;  though 
there  ia  auarcely  one  nidtiFsbcd  Eugliah  g-entleman  or  lady  who  has  not 
been  twenty  Hmoa  in  the  Vatican,  tor  once  that  they  hftve  been  in  Um 
Natioosil  Galtei;. 
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snniB  of  money — ^from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  TIub  cuablct] 
him  to  get  books,  of  an  entertaining  and  moral  tendency, 
printed  and  circulated  at  a  cheap  rate.  Hie  great  objeot 
waa,  by  every  possible  moans,  to  promote  hotiounible  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  youth,  and  to  prepare  them  for  becom- 
ing gixsd  members  of  society.  I  have  often  discovered 
that  he  did  not  overlook  ingenious  incehanics,  whose  mift- 
fortnucs — perhaps  niisnianagemenl — had  led  them  to  a 
lodging  in  Newgate.  To  these  lie  direeted  his  compassion- 
ate eye,  and  for  the  deserving  (in  hia  estimation),  he  paid 
their  debt,  and  set  tlicrn  at  liberty.  He  felt  hurt  at  seeing 
Uie  hands  of  an  ingenious  man  tied  up  in  prison,  where 
they  were  of  no  use  either  to  hirueelE  or  to  thcconimnnity. 
This  worthy  man  had  been  educated  for  a  priest;  but  ha 
would  say  to  me,  'Of  a  " tronth,"  Thomas,  I  did  not  like  i 
their  ways.'  So  he  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  being  s  priest, 
and  bout  his  way  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinbiirgli,  where  he 
engaged  himself  to  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  then  a  book- 
aeller  at  the  latter  place,  in  whose  service  he  was  both  ' 

'  -ehopman  and  bookbinder.  From  Edinburgh  he  came 
Newcastle.  Gilbert  had  had  a  libei-al  education  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  had  i-cad  a  great  deal,  and  had  refleutod 
upon  what  he  had  read.     This,  with  his  retentive  memory, 

'  eoabled  him  to  be  a  pleasant  and  cominunicativo  eom- 

,  panion.  I  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Iiim  to  the 
end  of  his  life ;  and,  when  he  died,  I,  with  others  of  his 
friends,  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave  at  the  Ballast 
Hills." 
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And  what  gnTin^  on  tlio  saored  diSa  ot  Egypt  ever 
boaoarod  tliem,  as  that  grass-dimmed  fmrrow  does  the 
moands  of  onr  Korthem  landl 


NOTES. 


I 
I 


le  of  my  most  faithful  reader^ 
[ntcrpretntioti  in  the  text,  Tha 
1  dgn  of  the  floctuation  of  boal 


L  He  following  letter,  from  on 
corrects  an  important  piece  of  mis 
varing  of  the  reiaa  tnnst  be  onl;  ii 
nond  the  Son's  own  chariot : — 

"  Spring  Field,  Ambleside, 

"Febrnary  11,  1875. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskio,— Your  fifth  loctora  on  Engraring  I  hare  to 

"  Sandra  inttnded  those  wavy  lines  meeting  under  the  Snn'i 
light  •  hand,  (Plate  V.)  primarily,  no  dmibt,  to  represent  the  four 
ends  of  the  foar  reina  dangling  from  the  Suu'a  hand.  Tlie  flamci 
and  nya  are  seen  to  continue  to  radiate  from  the  plntfonn  of  the 
chariot  between  and  bcyoDcl  these  ends  of  the  reinfi,  and  over  tha 
kneo.  He  may  have  wanted  to  acknowledge  thatth«  warmth  of  lUa 
earth  was  Apollo's,. bj  making  these  ends  of  the  reins  spread  out 
Buparately  and  wave,  and  thereby  enclose  a  form  like  a  flame,  BatI 
cannot  think  it. 

"  Believe  me, 

"Ever  yours  truly, 

"Chab.  Wm.  Smith." 

*  "  Would  not  tha  design  have  looked  better,  to  ns,  on  the  pluta  than 
on  the  print  f  On  the  plate,  the  reins  would  be  In  tbe  left  hand ;  and 
the  whole  moveincnC  be  from  tiie  left  to  the  right  f  The  two  different 
forma  that  tha  radiance  takes  noold  symbalize  respeotfollr  beat  and 
light,  would  they  not  t " 
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.    n.  I  meant  to  keep  laby rintbinc  mattera  for  my  Appendix ;  but 

tiie  following  most  naeful  byeworda  from  Mr.  Tjrrwiiitt  lad  bett«i 
be  rend  at  onec : — 

"  Li  the  matter  of  Cretan  Labyrinth,  as  connected  by  Virgil  with 
the  Ludus  Trojro,  or  equcstrifin  game  of  irinding  and  turning,  con 
tinucd  in  Euglaod  fruai  twulfth  century  ;  and  buviog  for  last  relic 
the  maze  •  called '  Troy  Town,'  at  Troy  fiinn,  near  Somurton,  Oxford 


riiirc,  which  itself  rtaembles  the  circular  labyrinth  o 
■as  in  Fore  Clavigcra. 

"  The  connecting  quotation  from  Virg.,  Ma.,  t, 


D  of  Cnu» 


*  Ut  qnond  am  Greta  fertnr  liabyrinthns 
Panetibna  teitnm  cscia  iter,  ancipiteroqne 
Mille  TJie  habuisse  dolmu,  qua  signa  Bcqneudi 
Falteret  iodeprensua  ot  ioremeabilia  error. 
Haud  alio  Toucriin  nati  voatigia  ourau 
Imiiediunt,  t^ximtqne  fagtis  et  pitnlia  Indo, 
Delphinmu  aimilea.'  " 

Labyrinth  of  Ariiidnc,  as  cut  on  the  Downs  by  Ebephcrda 
time  immemorial, — 
Bhakapeare,  'Midei 
"  Obtron.     The  nine-men'a- 

And  the  qnaint  mazoa  in  the  wnntoa  g;reea 
By  lack  of  tread  arc  nndistingiiiahable." 
The  following  iJussage,  '  Slerohant  of  Venice,'  Act  ii 
fascH  (to  all  «p])earancc)  the  Athenian  tribute  to  Crete,  with  the  story 


Night's  Dream,'  Act  ii.,  sc.  2: 
I'a-morriB  t  ifl Biled  np  with  mud; 


•  Btnitt,  pp.  S7-8,  ed.  1801. 
t  Explained  as  "  a  game  still  played  by  the  ghopberda,  >awkeepan^*J 
rtc.,  in  thij  midluid  ooxLnlie& 


«f  Berione ;  uid  maj  point  to  general  confurion  in  the  Blizabcthitii 
niitd  ftboat  the  nijtha : 

"  PorOa,  .  .'..,.  with  moob  moro  lore 
Than  joMiig  Alcides,  when  he  did  mluco 
The  Titgin- tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
TathaseBmcnutei."* 


■  la  tlie  AtUc  ncrcalcs,  howorer;  and  Tro;  may  have  beei 
a  Boit  of  house  of  call  for  mjthical  monsters,  in  the  view  of  mid 
land  ahephcrda. 

•    Boe  HiMl.  30,  lU. 
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■0TB3  OS  THE   PEKSBNT   BTATK   OF   ENflKAVINO    IN 

I  nATK  long  deferred  the  completion  of  tliis  book,  be- 
oanae  1  had  hoped  to  find  time  tn  show,  in  some  f  iilnese, 
the  gi-ounds  for  my«conviction  tliat  engraving,  and  the ' 
Btudy  of  it,  since  the  development  of  the  modern  fijiiehed 
echool,  have  been  rainous  to  European  knowledge  of  art. 
But  I  am  more  and  more  busied  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
better  work,  and  can  onlj-  with  extreme  brevitj  state  here 
the  conclnaionB  of  many  years'  thought. 

These,  in  several  important  particulars,  have  been  cnri- 
onsly  enforced  on  me  by  the  carelessness  shown  by  the 
picture  dealers  about  the  copies  from  Turner  which  it  haa 
cost  Mr,  Ward  and  me  *  fifteen  yeai-a  of  study  together  to 
enable  oniselves  to  make.  "  They  are  only  copies,"  eay 
they, — "  nobody  will  l&ok  at  them." 

It  never  seems  to  occur  even  to  the  most  intelHg«nt 


*  Bee  QOM  to  tha  oloae  of  tbu  article,  p.  All. 
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persons  tliat  an  engraring  alao  b  '  only  a  copy,'  and  a  copy 
done  with  refusal  of  coltinr,  and  with  disadvantage  of 
raeaiiB  in  rendering  shade.  But  jiiBt  becanse  this  utterly 
inferior  copy  can  be  reduplicated,  and  introduces  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  slvill,  in  another  material,  people  are  content 
to  lose  all  the  cumpoeition,  and  all  the  charm,  of  tlie 
original, — so  far  as  these  depend  on  the  chief  gift  of  a 
painter,— <xi[our ;  while  they  are  gradually  miiiled  into 
sttribtitiug  to  the  painter  himself  qualities  impertinently 
added  by  the  engraver  to  make  his  plate  |x>pnlar:  and, 
which  is  far  wofse,  they  are  as  gradually  and  subtly  pi'e- 
vented  from  looking,  in  the  original,  for  the  qualitioa 
which  engraving  could  never  render.  Further,  it  continu- 
ally liappena  that  tlie  very  best  ct(knir-cora  posit  ions  en- 
grave worst;  for  they  often  extend  coloura  over  great 
spaces  at  equal  pitch,  and  the  green  ia  as  dark  as  tfie  red, 
and  the  blue  as  the  brown ;  so  that  the  engraver  can 
only  distinguish  them  by  lines  in  different  directions,  and 
his  plate  becomes  a  vague  and  dead  mass  of  neutral  tint ; 
but  a  bad  and  forced  piece  of  colour,  or  a  piece  of  work 
of  the  Eulognese  school,  which  is  everywhere  black  in  the 
shadows,  and  colourless  in  the  lights,  will  engrave  with 
great  ease,  and  appear  spirited  and  forcible.  Heuce 
engravei-s,  as  a  rule,  are  interested  in  reproducing  the 
work  of  the  worst  schools  of  painting. 

Also,  the  idea  that  the  merit  of  au  engraving  consisted 
in  light  and  shade,  has  prevented  the  modem  masters  from 
even  attempting  to  render  works  dependent  mainly  on 
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ootline  and  expression ;  like  the  early  frescoes,  which 
ehooM  indeed  have  been  tlie  objects  of  their  most  atteu- 
dre  and  continual  skill:  for  ontHne  and  expresaion  are 
entirely  widiin  the  ecoyte  of  engraving ;  and  the  scriptnre 
Iiistories  of  an  aisle  of  a  cloister  might  have  been  en- 
graved, to  perfection,  with  little  nioi'e  paine  than  am  given 
by  ordinary  workmen  to  round  a  liinb  by  Gorreggio,  or 
imitate  the  textnre  of  a  dress  by  Sii-  Josliua, — and  both,  at 
bet,  jnadei^nately. 

I  will  not  lose  more  time  in  asserting  or  lamenting  the 
miachicf  arising  ont  of  the  existing  system :  but  will 
npidlystato  what  the  public  should  now  ask  for. 

1.  Exquisitely  careful  engraved  outlines  of  all  reniain- 
ig  frescoes  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
^eentnrieB  in  Italy,  with  bo  much  pale  tinting  as  may  be 
explanatory  of  their  main  masses ;  and  with  the  local 
'darks  and  local  lights  brilliantly  relieved.  The  Arundel 
Society  have  publislied  Bome  meritorious  plates  of  this 
kind  from  Angelico,— not,  however,  paying  respect  enough 
to  the  local  colours,  bnt  conventionaliziilg  the  whole  too 
IDQch  into  outline. 

S.  Finished  small  plates  for  book  illustration.  The 
Keheap  woodcutting  and  etching  of  jmpular  illustratod 
books  have  been  endlessly  niischievone  to  public  taste: 
they  first  obtained  their  power  in  a  general  reaction  of  the 
public  mind  from  the  insipidity  of  the  lower  school  of 
line  engraving,  brought  on  it  by  servile  persistence  in 
'haok  work  for  ignorant  publishers.     The  last  dregs  of  it 
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m&y  still  be  seea  ia  the  sentiTOQntal  I&ndscapeg  engraved 
for  cliciip  ladies'  p:)oket-b(K>k3,  But  the  woodcut  can 
]ie\-er,  edu<»tiDtialy,  take  tlie  place  of  serene  and  acuoiif 
plished  line  engravinfj;  and  tlie  training  of  yoniig  artisla 
in  whom  the  gift  of  delineation  prevails  over  their  sense  of 
uolour,  to  tiie  production  of  scliolarlly,  but  ginuU  plalea, 
with  their  utmost  houour  of  skill,  would  give  a  hitliurto 
ancoiiceived  dignity  to  tlie  eharaeter  and  range  of  om 
popular  literature. 

3.  Vigorous  luezzotinte  from  piutui-es  of  tlio  gi-eal 
masters,  whiuh  originally  pi'esent  nolilo  contrasts  of  tight 
and  shade.  Many  Venetian  works  are  niagiiiticeiit  in  tliip 
uliarauter. 

4.  Oi'igiuat  design  by  painters  themselves,  decisively 
engraved  in  few  linra — {iwi  etuhed) ;  and  witli  such 
iuaiatancQ  by  dotted  work  on  the  main  (,-on tours 
oa  we  have  seen  in  the  examples  given  from  Italian 
engraving. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  whose  quiet  patience 
and  exquisite  manual  dexterity  are  at  present  employed 
in  producing  large  and  costly  plates,  such  as  that  of  the 
Belle  Jardinifim  do  Florence,  by  M.  Boucher  Desnoyers, 
sliould  be  entirely  released  from  their  servile  toil,  and 
employed  exclusively  in  producing  coloured  copies,  or 
light  drawings,  from  the  original  work.  The  same  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labour,  applied  with  the  like  conscien- 
tious skill,  would  multiply  precious  likenesses  of  the  real 
picture,  full  of  subtle  veracities  which  no  steel  Hue  coild- 
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Rfiprooch,  and  tymveyin^,  to  thotiaandB,  trne  knowtedgv 
and  nnaffected  enjoyment  of  paintinfj;  while  the  fiuished 
plate  Iio9  iincared  for  in  the-  portfolio  nf  tho  virtuuso, 
scrTuig  only,  so  far  as  it  is  seen  in  the  priiitseller's  win- 
dow by  the  peoplo,  to  make  them  think  that  sau'red  paint 
ing  must  always  be  dull,  and  unnatural. 

I  Iiave  named  the  above  engravin;;,  iKJcaose,  for  pei 
Bona  wiahing  to  etndy  the  prt-sent  qualitioe  and  methods 
of  line-work,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  stidiuient  possession,  nnib- 
iiig  every  variety  of  texture  with  great  aereiiity  of  un- 
forced effect,  atid  exhibitiiiff  every  pos8i!)lo  artidue  and 
aidiievement  in  the  distribution  of  even  and  vagtred,  or  of 
I  close  nnd  open  lino;  artifiucs  for  which, — while  I  must 
I'^et  once  more  and  emphatically  repeat  tliirt  tUey  are  il- 
^  legitimate,  and  could  not  be  practised  in  a  revivtid  subool 
rot  classic  art, — I  wonid  fain  aocure  the  i-cader's  reverent 
I  sdmi ration,  under  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  school  to 
I  wllich  tliey  belong.     Let  him  endeavour,  with  the  finest 
rpoint  of  pen  or  pencil  he  can  obtain,  to  imitate  the  profile 
I  of  tliis  Madonna  in  its  relief  against  the  grey  background 
I  of  the  water  surface;  let  him  examine,  throngh  a  goo<l 
riens,  tbe  way  in  which  tho  lines  of  the  background  are 
(ended  in  a  lance-point  as  ihcy  approach  it;   tlie  exact 
I  eqnality  of  depth  of  shade  being  restored  by  ineei-ted  dots, 
I  which  prepare  for  tho  transition  to  the  manner  of  shade 
■  'B'^opted  in  tho  flesh:  then  let  him   endeavoiu-  to  trace 
I  vitli  his  own  hand  some  of  the  curved  lines  at  thu  edge 
r  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  ro  inding  of  the  lip ;  or  if  these 
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be  too  impoEeible,  even  a  few  of  the  qniet  iindulatione 
which  gradnte  the  folds  of  the  liood  behitid  the  Iiair;  and 
he  will,  I  trust,  begin  to  comprehend  tlie  range  of  delight- 
ful work  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  Biicli  au 
artist,  employed  with  more  traotable  material  on  more 
extended  subject. 

If,  indeed,  the  present  system  wero  capable  of  influenc- 
ing tlie  mass  of  tlie  people,  and  enforcing  among  tliem 
the  subtle  attention  necessary  to  appreciale  it,  something 
might  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  its  severity.  But  all  these 
plates  are  entirely  above  the  means  of  the  lower  middle 
classes,  and  perhaps  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  can  ^his- 
BesB  himself,  for  the  study  I  ask  of  him,  even  of  tlie  plate 
to  wliich  I  have  just  referred.  What, in  the  stead  of  such, 
he  can  and  does  possess,  let  him  consider,— and,  if  possible, 
jnst  after  examini[ig  the  noble  qualities  of  this  conscicn- 
tiouB  engraving. 

Take  up,  for  an  average  specimen  of  modern  illustrated 
works,  the  volume  of  Dickens's  '  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  containing  '  Baiiiaby  liudge.' 

You  have  in  tliat  book  an  entirely  profitless  and  mon- 
strous story,  in  which  the  principal  charactere  are  a  cox- 
comb, an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  savage  blackguard,  a  foolish 
tavern-keeper,  a  mean  old  maid,  and  a  conceited  appren- 
tice,— mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ordinary  operatic 
pastoral  stuff,  about  a  pretty  Dolly  in  ribands,  a  lover  witli 
a  wooden  leg,  and  an  heroic  loclismith.  For  these  latter, 
the  only  elements  of  good,  or  life,  in  the  filthy  mass  of  the 
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ttorj,*  observe  that  the  author  tniiBt  filuh  the  wreck  of 

those   old   thiies  of    which   we   fiercely   and   fraiitiuallj 

destroy  every  living  vestige,  whenever  it  is  poeailiie.     You 

cunnot  have  your  Dolly  Vardea  broiiglit  up  behind  thii 

counter  of  a  railway  Btation ;  nor  your  jolly  locksmith 

traiued  at  a  Dinniiigbam  brass-foundry.     And  of  thesd 

materials,  observe  that  you  tran  only  have  the  ugly  oiiee 

illuetrated.    Tlie  cheap  popular  art  cannot  draw  for  you 

beauty,  Bouse,  or  honesty;  and  for  Dolly  Vardcn,  or  the 

lockenjith,  you  will  look  through  the  vifjueLtes  in  vain. 

■fiut  every  B})oc{ea  of  distorted   folly  aud  vice, — the  idiot, 

pthe  blaekguai'd,  tite  coxcuinb,  tbe  paltry  fool,  the  degraded 

woman, — are  pictured  for  your  bonourable   pleasure  in 

Bverj-  page,  with  clmriKy  caricature,  Btruggling  to  render 

its  dulness  tolerable  by  iuBisting  on  defect, — if  perchance 

^pennr  or  two  more  may  be  coined  out  of  the  Cockney 

ler's  itch  for  loathsomeness. 

Or  take  up,  for  instance  of  higher  ofEort,  the  '  Coriihill 

l^agazini! '  for  this  mouth,  July,  1876.     It  has  a  vignette 

moi  Venice  for  au  illuiniiiated  letter.     That  is  what  your 

idecorativu  art  has  become,  by  help  of  Kensington  1     Tlia 

letter  to  be  produced  is  a  T.     There  is  a  gondola  in  the 

Kfront  of  the  design,  with  the  canopy  slipped  back  to  the 

■■tern  like  a  ^ddle  over  a  hoi-se's  tail.     There  is  another 

i  the  middle  distance,  all  goue  to  seed  at  tlie  prow,  with 

*  The  i&Ten,  boweveT,  lika  nJl  Dickens's  animals,  ia  perfect ;  ruid  I  sm 
la  more  ongr;  with  Che  ruat  beoaoso  I  have  evotj'  now  tad  Uiaa  tg 
pen  die  book  to  look  for  him. 
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its  gondolier  emuciated  into  an  oar,  at  the  stum ;  tlien 
there  IB  a  Church  of  the  Salute,  and  a  Dacal  palace, — in 
which  I  beg  you  to  observe  all  the  felicity  and  dexterity 
of  modem  cheap  engraving;  finally,  over  tbo  Diical 
palace  there  is  something,  I  know  not  in  the  least  wliat 
meant  for,  like  an  nmbrclla  dropping  ont  of  a  balloon, 
which  is  the  ornamental  letter  T.  Opposite  this  ornaAncn- 
ta!  design,  there  is  an  enjjraving  of  two  yonng  ladies  and 
a  parasol,  between  two  tniiika  of  ti-ees.  Tlie  white  face 
and  black  feet  of  the  principal  young  lady,  being  the 
points  of  tlie  design,  are  done  with  as  much  care,— not 
with  as  much  doxterity, — as  an  ordinary  sketch  of  Da- 
mourier'a  in  Puncii.  The  young  lady's  dress,  the  next 
atti'sction,  is  done  in  cheap  white  and  black  cutting,  with 
considerably  less  skill  than  that  of  any  ordinary  tailor'a 
or  niilliner'a  shop-book  pattern  drawing.  For  the  other 
yonng  lady,  and  the  latidscape,  take  yonr  magnifying 
glass,  and  look  at  the  hacked  wood  that  forms  the  entire 
shatled  enrface — one  mass  of  idiotic  scrabble,  without  the 
remotest  atteir.pt  to  express  a  single  leaf,  flower,  or  clod  of 
earth.  It  is  such  landscape  as  the  public  aees  out  of  its 
railroad  window  at  sixty  miles  of  it  in  the  hour, — and 
good  enough  for  such  a  public. 

Then  turn  to  the  last — the  poetical  plate,  p.  123 :  "  Lifti 
her — lays  her  down  with  care."  Look  at  the  gentleman 
with  the  spade,  promoting  the  advance,  over  a  hillock  of 
hay,  of  tlie  reposing  figure  in  tlie  black-eided  tub.  Taka 
yonr  magnifying  gla^  to  ihat,  and   luoli  what,  a  dAiq 
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feniAle  arm  and  hand  your  modem  «iient.ifie  and  anatomi- 
cal bcIiooIb  of  art  have  provided  you  with  I  Look  at  the 
tender  horizontal  flux  of  the  sea  round  the  promontorv 
point  above.  Look  at  the  tender  engraving  of  the  linear 
light  on  the  divine  hniizon,  above  the  ravenous  sea-gull. 
Here  is  Development  and  Prof^i-ees  for  you,  fioin  the  dayg 
of  Perugino'a  horizon,  and  Dante's  daybreaks  1  Truly, 
here  it  eeema 


"  SI  ohe  le  blanahs  s  la  Termiglie  gaanoa 
PeztroppA  etatiS  diveaivaa  ranee." 


^^^  Z  have  ehoecn  no  gr<^ss  or  mean  instances  of  modern 
^Hk'worlc.  It  is  one  of  the  (oddest  points  connected  with  tb^ 
^K  mattei-  tliat  the  dosignor  of  this  last  plate  is  a  person  of 
^P  ooOEu  mm  a  to  ait  faculty,  but  bound  to  the  wheel  of  the  mod- 
ern Juggernaut,  and  bi-oken  on  it.  These  woixlcuts,  for 
*Bamaby  Riidge '  and  the '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  are  favoiii^ 
•bly  representative  of  the  entire  illnstmtive  art  indiistrv 
I  of  the  raodem  press, — industry  enslaved  to  the  ghastly 
r  iervice  of  catching  the  last  gleams  in  the  glued  eyes  of 
I  tlie  daily  more  bestial  English  mob, — railroad  boni  and 
I  bred,  which  drags  itself  about  the  blatik  world  it  has  wilh- 
I  Bred  under  its  breath,  in  one  eternal  grind  and  shriek, — 
f  gobbling, —  staring, —  chattering,  —  g'^l'ng, —  tramplirs; 
I  out  evei-y  vestige  of  national  honoiir  and  domestic  peace, 
f  wherever  it  sets  the  staggering  hoof  of  it;  incapable  of  mad  < 
I  ing,  of  hearing,  of  thinking,  of  look  ng,— cjipabie  ou'y  (J 
I  groed  for  money,  lust  for  food,  pride  "f  dress,  and  the  pru- 
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rieot  iteli  of  moiDeiitary  curiosity  for  the  ptlitits  last  an 
nouiiced  by  the  newsmonger,  and  the  reliffioii  last  rolled 
oy  tlie  ehemiat  into  electuary  for  the  dead. 

Ill  the  iiiiaeraljly  competitive  labour  of  finding  new 
stimulus  for  the  ajipetite — daily  more  eross— of  this  tyran- 
nous  mob,  WG  may  count  as  lost,  beyond  any  h()]je,  ihu 
artists  who  are  dull,  docile,  or  diati-essed  enough  to  submit 
to  its  demands;  and  wo  may  count  the  dull  and  the  dis- 
tressed by  myriads ; — and  among  the  docile,  many  of  the 
best  intellects  we  jjosaesa.  Tiie  few  wiio  have  sense  and 
etrengtb  to  assert  their  own  place  and  supremacy,  ara 
driven  into  discoumged  disease  by  their  isolation,  like 
Turner  and  Blake;  llie  one  abandoning  the  design  of  his 
'Liber  Studiorum'  after  imperfectly  and  sadly,  against 
total  luiblic  neglect,  carrying  it  forwai-d  to  what  it  is, — 
monumental,  nevertheless,  in  landscape  engraving;  the 
ather  producing,  with  one  only  majestic  series  of  designs 
from  the  book  of  Job,  nothing  for  his  life's  work  but 
coarsely  iridescent  sketches  of  enigmatic  dream. 

And,  for  total  i-esalt  of  our  English  engraving  iniluatry 
during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yeai-s,  I  find  that  pi-ae- 
ticully  at  this  moment  I  cannot  get  a  single  piece  of  true, 
Bweet,  and  comprehensible  art,  to  place  for  instruction  in 
any  children's  school !  I  can  get,  for  ten  pouTida  apiece, 
wall-engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua's  beauties  showing 
graceful  limbs  through  flowery  draperies ;  I  can  get — dirt- 
cheap — any  quantity  of  Dutch  flats,  ditches,  and  heageo, 
enlivened  by  cows  chewing  the  cud,  and  digs  behaving 
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I  IndficeDtl;- ;  I  can  get  heaps  upon  heaps  of  tcniples,  and 
I  foniinB,  and  altars,  ai'i'aiif,'e()  as  for  acacieinical  conij^ti- 
I  tion,  round  Beaports,  with  curled-up  shijie  that  oiilj  ti'Uuh 
I  the  water  with  the  njiddle  of  their  Ixittoins.  I  can  get,  at 
L  the  prJue  of  lumber,  any  quantity  of  Britisii  squires  flour- 
I  i&hing  whips  and  fulling  over  hurdles;  and,  in  euburliau 
I  iliope,  a  dolorous  variety  of  widowed  niothei-s  luireing 
I  babies  in  a  high  light,  with  tlie  BiIjIo  on  a  table,  and 
I  baby's  ehoos  on  a  chair.  Also,  of  cheap  prints,  painted 
I  red  and  blue,  of  Christ  blessing  little  children,  of  Joseph 
I  ftnd  his  brethren,  the  infant  SainncI,  or  Daniel  in  tha 
I  lion'e  den,  the  supply  is  ample  enough  to  make  every  cliild 
I  in  these  islands  think  of  the  Bihle  as  asoniewliat  dnt) 
I  atory-book,  allowed  on  Sunday  ; — but  of  trained,  wise,  and 
I  worthy  art,  applied  to  gorillo  purposes  of  instruction,  no 
E«iDgle  example  can  be  found  in  tiie  shops  of  the  British 
I  priutseller  ur  bookseller.  And  after  eveiy  diletlaiite 
I  tongue  in  European  society  has  filled  drawing-room  and 
B'aoftdemy  alike  with  idle  clatter  concerning  the  divinity  of 
BSapbael  and  Michael  Angclo,  for  these  last  hundred  years, 
wX  cannot  at  this  instant,  for  the  lirst  school  which  I  have 
Kjoaae  power  of  organizing  under  St.  Q-eorge's  laws,  get  a 
P^good  print  of  Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  tribune,  or  an 
I  iwdinarily  intelligible  view  of  the  side  and  dome  of  St. 
I  Peter's! 

m  And  there  are  simply  no  words  for  the  mixed  absurdity 
haid  wickedness  of  the  present  ^(pular  demand  for  art,  as 
nbown  by  iu  supply  in  our  thoroughfares.     Abroad,  in  tlie 


Bhcipa  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  brightest  and  meet  central  at 
Pfti-iEian  streets,  the  piitreecent  i-einnaat  of  what  was  once 
Catlioliuistii  promotes  its  pour  gilded  pedlara'  ware  ol 
nativity  and  cniciti.\ioii  into  siiuli  boiioiiralile  cornere  at 
it  can  find  among  the  more  costly  and  studions  illumina- 
tions of  the  brothel :  and  although,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
Strand,  the  large-margined  Landseer, — Stauiield, — orTiii^ 
ner-proofs,  in  a  few  stately  windows,  still  represent,  un- 
cared-for by  the  jieople,  or  inaueessible  tu  them,  tlie 
power  of  an  English  scliool  now  wholly  perished, — these 
are  too  surely  snpei'sedcd,  in  the  windows  that  stop  the 
crowd,  by  the  thrilling  attraction  witli  which  Dord, 
G^romc,  and  Tadema  have  invested  the  gambling  table, 
the  duelling  groutid,  and  the  arena;  or  by  tho.moro 
material  and  almost  tangible  truth  with  which  the  apothe- 
cary-artist stereogiaplifl  the  stripped  aetrcss,  and  the  rail 
way  mound. 

Under  these  conditions,  as  I  have  now  repeatedly  as 
sertod,  no  professorship,  nor  school,  of  art  can  bo  of  the 
least  use  to  the  general  public  No  race  can  understand 
a  risionary  landscape,  which  blasts  its  real  mountains  into 
ruin,  and  blackens  its  river-beda  with  foam  of  ]ioison. 
Nor  is  it  of  the  least  nse  to  eshibit  ideal  Diana  at  Ken- 
sington, while  substantial  Phryne  may  be  woi-sliipped  in 
the  Strand.  The  only  recovery  of  our  art-power  possible, 
— nay,  when  once  wekn'iw  the  full  meaning  of  it,  the  only 
one  desirable, — must  lesult  fnim  the  purification  of  the 
nation's  heart,  and  chastisement  of  its  l^fe:  utterly  hopc^-i 
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I  now,  tor  onr  adult  population,  or  in  our  large  ;atiea, 
and  their  neighbourhood.  But,  so  far  as  any  of  the  soured 
influetice  of  former  design  can  be  brought  to  bear  oc  tha 

I  Diuids  of  the  young,  and  at>  far  aa,  in  rural  distriutB,  the 

I  firet  elements  of  scholarly  cdu{:ation  can  be  made  pure,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  dynasty  of  thought  may  bo  slowly 

,  laid.     I  was  strangely  iuipressod  by  the  effoct  produced  ia    i 
a  provincial  seaport  scliool  for  diildreii.  chiefly  of  fisher- 

I  men's  families,  by  the  gift  of  a  little  coloured  drawing  of 

f  m  single  figure  fi-ora  the  Pai-adiae  of  Aiigelico  in  the  Ao- 
cademia  of  Florenco.  The  drawing  was  wretclied  enough 
Been  beside  the  original :  I  bad  only  tmught  it  from  the 
poor  lulian  copyist  for  charity ;  but,  to  the  children,  it  waa 
like  an  actual  glimpso  of  heaven  ;  they  rejoiced  in  it  with 
pure  joy,  and  their  mistress  thanked  rae  for  it  more  than 
if  I  had  Bent  her  a  whole  library  of  good  books.  Of  stioli 
copies,  the  grace-giving  industry  of  young  girls,  now 
worse  than  lost  in  the  spurious  oiiarities  of  the  bazaar,  or 
aelfiah  orn  a  mentations  of  the  drawing-room,  might,  in  a 
year's  time,  provide  enough  for  every  dame-sohool  in 
England  ;  and  a  year's  honest  work  of  the  eugi'avers  em- 
ployed on  our  base  novels,  might  represent  toour  advanced 
Btiidents  every  frescoed  legend  of  philosophy  and  morality 

[  extant  in  Christendom. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  puqjose,  in  what  remains 
to  rae  of  opportunity,  either  at  O.xford  or  elsewhere,  to 
address  any  farther  coui-se  of  instruction  towards  the  da- 

i  velopment  of  existing  achoola.     After  seeing  the  stream 


of  the  Teviot  as  black  as  ink,  and  a  putrid  carcase  of  ■ 
sheep  lying  in  the  dry  channel  of  ihe  Jed,  nnder  Jedbnrc^h 
Abbey,  (the  entire  strength  of  the  summer  Btream  being 
taLen  away  t«  supply  a  single  mill,)  1  know,  finally,  what 
value  the  British  mind  sets  on  the  'beauties  of  nature,' 
and  eUall  attempt  no  farther  the  excitement  of  its  entliii 
eiasni  iu  that  direction.  I  shall  indeed  endeavoar  to  carry 
out,  with  Mr.  Ward's  help,  my  twenty  years'  held  purpose  ol 
making  the  real  character  of  Turner's  work  known,  to  tlio 
persons  who,  formerly  interested  by  the  cn^iuvings  from 
him,  imagined  half  the  merit  was  of  the  engraver's  giving, 
Butl  know  perfectiythat  to  the  general  people,  trained  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  ugliest  objects  that  vice  can  design,  in 
houses,  mills,  and  machinery,  alt  beautiful  form  and  colour 
is  as  invisible  as  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  appreciation  at  all ;  the  thing  is  physically  invisible  to 
them,  as  human  speech  is  inaudible  during  astcam  whistle. 
And  I  shall  also  use  all  the  t^trength  I  have  to  convfrice 
those,  among  our  artists  of  the  seuond  ordei",  who  are  wise 
and  mildest  enough  not  to  think  themselves  the  matchen 
of  Turner  or  Michael  Angolo,  that  iu  the  present  state  of 
art  they  only  waste  their  powers  in  endeavouring  to  produce 
original  pictures  of  human  form  or  passion.  Modem  ans- 
tocratic  life  is  too  vulgar,  and  modern  peasant  life  too 
ntihappy,  to  furnish  subjects  <if  noble  study  ;  while,  even 
wem  it  otherwise,  the  multiplication  of  designs  by  jiaiiitera 
<tf  Becond-rate  power  is  no  more  desirable  tlian  the  writing 
lusic   by  inferior  composers. 


greater  persocal  h&ppinees,  and  incalcalably  greater  ad- 
vartag^e  to  others,  devote  themselvea  to  tlie  affectionate 
wid  sensidTe  copying  of  tlie  works  of  men  of  jnst  reiiown- 
The  dignity  of  this  Belf-saerifi<:e.  would  soon  be  acknowU 
edfjeij  with  sincere  respect ,  for  copies  prodnced  bv  men 
working  with  Euch  motive  would  differ  no  less  from  tlte 
common  trade-article  of  the  galleries  than  the  reiidcrii^ 
of  ninsic  by  an  enthngiastic  and  highly-trained  esecrttnnt 
differs  from  the  grinding  of  a  etreet  organ.  And  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  produced  by  fiunil- 

»Urity  with  snch  work,  would  soon  be  no  less  great  tlian 
Id  tlieir  musical  enjoyment,  if  having  been  accnstomcd 
lonly  to  hear  black  Christys,  blind  fiddlers,  and  lioarw 
^M^gars  scrape  or  howl  about  their  streets,  they  were  per- 
mitted daily  audience  of  faithful  and  gentle  orchestral 
lendering  of  the  work  of  tlie  highest  classical  musters. 
I' have  not,  until  very  lately,  rightly  appreciated  the 
nealts  ol  the  lalxmr  of  the  Arundel  Society  in  tliia  direc- 
tion. Although,  fittra  the  begitmitig.  I  have  Iwcn  hon- 
oured in  being  a  member  of  its  council,  my  action  has 
been  hitherto  ratherof  check  tlian  help,  because  I  thought 
mere  of  the  differences  between  our  copies  and  the  great 
.M^inals,  than  of  their  unqnestionable  superiority  to  any- 
iiDg  the  public  could  otherwise  obtain. 
I  was  practically  convinced  of  their  extreme  valuu  ouly 
last  winter,  by  staying  at  the  house  of  a  friead  in 
leb  the  Amndel  engravings  were  the  principal  deeora- 
aud  where  I  learned  more  of  Mafaccio  from  tJifl 
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On  the  series  of  Sibyl  engravings  attrihuted  to  BotHcdli. 

SisoK  I  wrote  the  earlier  lectures  in  this  volume,  I  luive 
been  made  more  doubtful  on  eeveml  points  which  were 
embarrassing  enough  before,  by  seeing  some  better,  (sn- 
called,)  impressions  of  my  favourite  plates,  containing 
light  and  shade  which  did  not  improve  them. 

I  do  not  choose  to  waste  time  or  space  in  discussion,  till 
I  know  more  of  the  matter ;  and  that  more  I  must  leave 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Eeid  of  the  JJritish  Museum  to 
find  out  for  me;  for  I  have  no  time  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject myself,  but  I  give,  for  frontispiece  to  this  Appendix 
the  engraving  of  Joshua  referred  to  in  the  text,  whieli 
however  beautiful  in  thought,  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
ferior execution  and  more  elaborate  shade  which  puzzle 
me.  But  whatever  is  said  in  the  previous  pages  of  the 
plates  chosen  for  example,  by  whomsoever  done,  is  abso- 
Inlely  trustworthy.  Thoroughly  tine  they  are,  in  theii 
existing  state,  and  exemplary  to  all  persona  and  times 
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f  tLe  rest,  in  fittlr.g  place  I  hope  to  give  cotoplele- 
or  at  least  satisfactory  acuount. 


On  the  three  excelUnt  engravers  representative  qfiliejirat, 
mid^Ue,  and  late  ecliools. 

I  have  given  opposite  a  phutograpli,  aliglitly  recliiccd 
\trom  the  Diirer  Madimna,  alluded  tu  often  in  the  text,  at  \ 
example  nf  liU  beet  uuiieeption  of  womanhood.  It  in  | 
very  eariune  tlmt  Bnrcr,  the  least  able  of  all  great  artista 
to  represent  womanhood,  atiould  of  late  bave  beun  a  very 
priucipal  object  of  femiiiine  admiration.  Tlie  last  thing 
'■  woman  should  do  ia  to  write  about  art.  Tboy  never  t«.>e 
anything  in  pictures  but  what  they  are  told,  (or  resoh'e  to 

out  of  contradiction,) —or  the  partiuiilar  things  tbiit   I 
fall  in  with  tlieir  own  feelings.     1  saw  a  eurioua  piece  of 
lautbusiastiu  writing  by  an  Eilinburgb  lady,  tiie  other  day,   , 
on  the  pbotograplis  I  had  taken  from  tlie  tower  of  Giotto, 
■Blie  did  not  care  a  straw  wbiit  Giotto  had  meant  by  tliein, 
•leelared  she  felt  it  her  duty  only  to  aimounce  what  tliey 
B  to  her ;  and  wrote  two  pages  on  the  bas-relief  of 
Sflraclea  and  Auteeus — assuming  it  to  be  the  death  of   ' 
Abeu 

It  is  rot,  however,  by  women  only  that  Durer  has  been 
vrer-praieod.  He  stands  so  alone  in-  Lis  own  field,  tlial 
ihe  people  who  care  much  for  him  generally  lose  tbo 
'|>owcr  of  enjoying  anything  else  riglitly ;  and  are  eontinii 
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ally  attributing  to  the  force  of  his  imagiDation  qiiatnb' 
nessca  which  are  raerely  part  of  the  general  maDLerisin  oi 
hJE  day. 

The  following  notes  apon  him,  in  relation  to  two  other 
excellent  engravei-a,  were  written  shortly  for  extemporo 
expansion  in  lectnring.  I  give  them,  witli  the  othera  in 
this  terminal  article,  maiuly  for  use  to  myself  in  future 
rofei'ence;  but  also  as  more  or  less  Buggestive  to  the 
reader,  if  ho  has  taken  np  the  subject  Geriously,  and 
worth,  therefore,  a  few  pages  of  this  closing  eheut. 

The  men  I  have  named  as  representative  of  all  the  good 
ones  composing  their  school,  are  alike  resolved  tlieir  en- 
graving shall  be  lovely. 

JJnt  liotcicelli,  the  ancient,  wants,  witli  as  little  engi'av- 
ing,  OS  mndi  Sibyl  as  possible. 

Diirer,  tlie  central,  wants,  with  as  much  engraving  aa 
possible,  anything  of  Sibyl  that  may  chance  to  be  picked 
up  with  it. 

Btaiigrand,  the  modem,  wants,  as  much  Sibyl  as 
ble,  and  as  much  engraving  too. 

I  repeat — for  I  want  to  got  this  clear  to  you — Botticelli 
wants,  with  as  little  engraving,  as  ranch  Sibyl  as  possible. 
For  his  head  is  full  of  Sibyls,  and  his  heart  Ho  can't 
draw  tliem  fast  enough;  one  comes,  and  another  and 
anotlier ;  and  all,  graciona  and  wondeif ill  and  good,  to  be 
engraved  for  evei-,  if  only  he  had  a  th'iusand  hands  and 
lives.  lie  scratches  down  une,  with  no  haste,  with  no 
&nlt,  divinely  careful,  surupukms,  patient,  hnt  with  as  fev 
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Hnei  A8  possible.  'Auother  Sibyl — lot  me  draw  auotlier 
for  heaven's  sake,  before  she  kaa  burnt  all  her  buoka,  and 
vanished.' 

Diirer  is  exactly  Eottioelli's  opposite.  He  is  a  work 
■nan,  to  the  heart,  and  will  do  his  work  nia^uiliueiitly 
No  matter  what  I  do  it  on,  so  that  ray  craft  be  honour- 
ably ehowii.  Anything  will  do;  &  Sibyl,  a  Rkull,  a  Ma- 
donna and  ClirisC,  a  hat  and  feather,  an  Adam,  au  Kve,  a 
oock,  a  sparrow,  a  lipn  witli  two  tails,  a  pig  with  live  luge, 
—anything  will  do  for  me.  But  see  if  1  don't  show  you 
what  engraving  is,  be  my  subject  what  it  may ' ! 

Thirdly:  Beaugrand,  I  said,  wants  as  nuich  Sibyl  as 
pouible,  and  as  much  engraving.  lie  is  eseeutially  a 
copyist,  and  has  no  ideas  of  his  own,  but  di;ep  reverence 
■nd  love  for  the  work  of  others,  lie  will  give  bis  life  to 
fepresent  another  man's  thought.  He  will  du  his  best  with 
Bvery  spot  and  line, — exliibit  to  you,  if  you  will  only  Jijok, 
the  most  exquisite  eompletlon  of  obedient  skill ;  but  will 
be  content,  if  you  will  not  look,  to  pass  hie  neglei^ted 
yean  in  fruitful  peace,  and  count  every  day  well  spent 
that  has  given  softness  to  a  shadow,  or  light  to  a  smite. 

ilL 

Pn  Jhirer'a  landscape,  with  reference  to  the  sentence  in 

p.  159 :  "  I  hope  you  are  pleased." 

I  spoke  just  now  only  of  the  ill-«ba}>ed  body  of  this 
JBpire  of  Fortune,  or  Pleasure.     Beneath  her  feet  is  an 
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eliiborate  landscape.  It  is  all  drawr.  ont  of  Dnrer'a 
lieiu) ; — he  would  look  at  bones  or  tendons  earef  ally,  or  at 
tlio  leaf  details  of  foreground  ; — but  at  tlio  breadth  and 
loveliness  of  real  landscape,  never. 

Ug  has  tried  to  give  yon  a  birdVeye  view  of  Germany  ; 
rotiks,  and  woods,  and  clouds,  and  brooks,  and  the  pebblea 
ia  their  beds,  and  mills,  and  cottages,  and  iaiicas,  aud 
wliat  not ;  but  it  is  all  a  feverish  dreain,  ghastly  aud 
Btrange,  a  monotone  of  diseased  imagination, 

And  here  ia  a  little  bit  of  the  woild  he  would  not  look 
at — of  the  gi-eat  river  of  his  land,  with  a  single  chister  of 
its  reeds,  and  two  boats,  and  an  island  with  a  village,  aud 
the  way  for  the  eternal  waters  opened  between  the  rounded 
hills* 

It  is  juflt  what  you  may  see  any  day,  anywhere, — iuno- 
cont,  seemingly  artless;  bat  the  artlessneas  of  Turner  ia 
like  the  face  of  Gainsborough's  village  girl,  aud  a  joy 
forever. 


IV. 


I 


On  the  study  of  anatomy. 

Tlio  virtual  beginner  of  artistic  analotny  in  Italy 
a  man  called  'The  Poulterer' — fmm   his  grandfatiier's 

'  The  eDgniTiDj  of  Tomer'a  "  Soese  on  the  fihine  "  (naor  Biug^ii  T ) 
with  boala  on  the  right,  and  reedy  foreground  on  left ;  the  opeiJng 
bstwecD  its  motuitJiiii  boaka  in  oeutral  disttmce.  It  u  eKjuisitelr 
vograved.  the  plale  being  of  the  uize  of  the  drawing,  about  ten  incbw 
bj  ni,  and  fijiuliod  with  extreme  care  aud  feeticg. 


ide;  '  Pollajnolo,'  a  man  of  iiiimetise  power,  but  oa 
I  whom  thti  curse  of  tlie  Italian  mind  ia  this  age*  was  set 
F  at  its  (iei^peet. 

Any  form   of  passionate  exuess  has  terrific  effects  on 

.  bod;  and  soul,  in  nations  as  iu  men ;  and  when  this  excess 

IB  in  rage,  and  rage  against  your  brother,  and  mge  aor. 

compliebed  in  liabitual  dcedd  of  blood, — do  yon    think 

1  Natnre  wilt  forget  to  set  tlie  seal  of  her  indignation  npon 

Idle  foreheads     I  told  you  that  the  great  division  of  epiiit 

EtMtwcen  tlie  northern  and  soiitliern  races  had  been  recoa- 

taled  in  the  Val  d'Arno.     The  Font  of  Flurent*,  and  the 

Font  of  Pisa,  were  as  the  very  spring  of  tlie  life  of  the 

Christianity  which  had  gone  forth  to  teach  all  nations, 

I  bap^zing  them  iu  the  name  of  tiie  Prince  of  Peace,     Tet 

these  two  brother  cities  were  to  each  other — I  do  not  say 

i  Abel  and  Cain,  but  as  Etooclea  and  I'olynices,  and  the 

1  words  of  Jiachylna  are  now  fnlfilled  in  thein  to  tlio  nlter- 

Lmost.     The  Arno  baptizes  their  dead  bodies: — their  native 

ralley  between  ite  mountains  is  to  them  as  the  fnrrow  q( 

L  grave; — "  and  so  much  of  their  land  thoy  have,  as  ia 

rsepnliihre."      Nay,  not  of  Florence  and    Piea  only   waa 

t  thia  true  :  Venice  and  Genoa  died  in  death-grapple ;  and 

■  eight  cities  of  Lombardy  divided  between  them  tlie  joy 

ai  levelling  Milan  to  her  loweat  stone.     Nay,  not  merely 

in  city  against  city,  but  in  street  against  street,  and  house 


*  See  the  honible  piotoie  ol  St.  Sebastiui  by  hi 
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agaiDBt  house,  the  fury  of  the  Thebaii  dragon  flamed 
ceasolesaly,  and  with  the  same  exuus^  upon  men's  lijie 
The  Bign  of  the  eliield  of  PolyuiceB,  Justice  bringing  back 
the  exile,  was  to  them  all,  in  turn,  the  portent  of  deatli : 
and  their  liistory,  in  the  eiiui  of  it  and  enbstance,  is  as  of 
the  servants  of  Joab  and  Abner  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon. 
"Tliey  oaiight  every  one  liis  fellow  by  tlie  head,  and 
thniBt  his  aword  in  his  fellow's  aide;  bo  they  fell  down 
together :  wherefore  that  }>taee  was  called  '  the  fiold  of 
the  strong  men.' " 

Now  it  is  not  possible  for  Ohriatlan  men  to  live  tliiM, 
except  under  a  fever  of  insanity.  I  liave  before,  in  ray 
lectni-cs  on  Prudence  and  Insolence  in  art,  delilieralely 
asserted  to  you  tlie  logical  accuracy  of  the  term  '  dcnionia- 
cal  possession ' — the  being  in  the  power  or  possession  of  a 
betraying  spirit ;  and  the  definite  sign  of  such  insanity  is 
deliglit  in  witnessing  pain,  usually  accompanied  by  an  in- 
stinct that  gloats  over  or  plays  with  physical  nncleanness 
or  disease,  and  always  by  a  morbid  egotism.  It  is  not  to 
be  recognized  for  demoniacal  power  so  much  by  its 
viciousncvs,  as  its  paUriiiess,— the  taking  pleasure  in 
minute,  contemptible,  and  loathsome  things.*  Now,  in 
the  middle  of  the  gallery  of  the  Erera  at  Milan,  there  Is 
kh  elaborate  study  of  a  dead  Christ,  enliroly  characteristic 
at  early  fifteenth  century  Italian  madman's  work.     It  is 


*  &■  lnth«  miuolcs  ot  Um  legs  and  effort  In  atietchliiK  bows,  of  the 

!,  In  Iho  piotmre  just  referred  to. 
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eaUed— and  was  presented  to  the  people  as — a  Ohriat; 
but  it  is  only  an  anatomical  study  ot  a  vulgar  and  ghastly 
dead  body,  with  the  eoles  of  the  feet  Bet  etmight  at  the 
Bpectiitor,  and  the  reet  forcBbortened.  It  is  either  Oas- 
U^uo'b  or  Mantegna's, — iu  iny  mind,  set  down  to  Caa- 
tagno;  but  I  have  not  looked  at, the  pictnre  for  yeare, 
and  am  not  eore  at  thia  moment.  It  docs  not  matter  a 
straw  which :  it  is  exactly  diarautorietlc  of  the  madness 
in  which  al!  of  them — Pollajuolo,  CaBtagno,  Mantegna, 
Liotiardo  da  Vinci,  and  Alichael  Angelo,  poUnted  their 
work  with  the  Bcience  of  the  sepulchre,*  and  degraded  it 

*  OtMcrre,  I  entirely  distingaiah  the  ■tadj'  at  anitomy — i.e.,  of  ia- 
tdue  boae  ami  niagcte-^fraiii  utiidj'  of  the  nuds,  aa  the  Greeks  prao- 
tised  it.  This  for  an  entirely  great  painter  a  abboluteJj  necessary ; 
but  yet  I  believe,  ia  tbe  oose  of  Botticelli,  it  was  noUy  testricted. 
Ttia  following  oota  by  Mr.  Tjrwhltt  ooutaina,  I  think,  the  probabla 
tenth:— 

"  The  facta  raktiiiK  Co  Sandro  Botticelli's  models,  or  rather  to  Ui 
model  (aa  it  appears  to  me),  ore  but  tew  \  and  it  is  grcntlj  to 
I  be  regretted  that  hia  pictures  are  seldom  dated ) — if  it  were  certain  in 
I   what  order  they  appeared,  what  follows  here  might  appioooh  moral 


"  Theia  is  no  doubt  that  he  h»A  great  personal  regard  foe  Fn 
Fitippo,  up  to  that  pajnter'a  death  in  1460,  Sondro  being  then  tweu^> 
two  ycora  old.  He  may  probably  have  got  only  good  from  liim  ;  onj- 
how  be  woolil  get  a  strong  tarn  for  Realism, — Le.,  the  treatment  ol 
■oorei  and  all  other  Eubjccts  in  a  realistic  manner.  He  is  described  in 
Crowe  and  CavaJcaaella  from  Filippino  Lippi's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Petor. 
M  a  sutleD  and  senauol  man,  with  beetle  brown,  targe  Ilesb;  month, 
Mo. ,  eto.  Probably  he  wm  a  strong  man,  and  IntenM  in  phyaicol  and 
d  habit. 
10* 
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with  presiimptuoua  and  paltry  technical  skill.  Fore 
shorten  your  Christ,  and  paint  him,  if  yon  can,  half  pntri- 
fied, — that  is  the  sciontitic  art  of  tlio  Kenaissance. 

It  a  impossible,  however,  in  so  vast  a  snbject  to  din 


"  Thia  man,  then,  begin*  Jo  paint  in  hii  strength,  with  cODyiction — 
rather  happy  and  innocent  than  not— that  it  is  right  to  ptunt  on;  beautl- 
fol  tJiing,  and  beat  to  ;Niint  the  moat  beantiful, — saj  in  1470,  at 
twenty-tbtce  j'eara  of  age.  Tbe  allegorical  Spring  and  the  Qrocea,  and 
the  Aptirodite  now  in  the  Dffioil,  were  painted  for  Cosnio,  and  seem  to 
bo  taken  bj  Tasari  and  othera  aa  early,  or  early-central.  workH  in  his 
life:  alao  the  portrait  of  aimonetta  VespueeL'  He  ia  known  to  hav« 
painted  much  in  early  life  for  the  Veapnoei  and  the  Medici;— and  thia 
daughter  at  the  former  houae  aeeniB  to  bore  been  inamoratii  or  miatren 
or  Giuliano  de"  Medid,  murdoroil  by  the  Pai^i  in  147H.  Now  it  seoms 
agreed  by  Orowe  and  CaTolcoBelle,  Pater,  etc,  (and  I  am  quite  sore  of  H 
myBelt  oa  to  the  piotnres  mentioned} — Srat,  that  the  aame  alonder  and 
lcng>lbroated  model  appeoia  in  Spring,  the  Aphrodite,  Calumny,  and 
other  works.*  Semndly,  that  aha  wan  Simouetta,  the  original  of  tho 
Pitti  portrait. 

■■  Now  I  think  she  mnat  have  been  induced  to  let  Saodro  draw  from 
her  whole  parson  undraped,  moro  or  lesa  ;  and  that  he  must  have  dona 
BO  aa  saeh  a  man  probably  would,  in  atriot  honour  oa  to  deed,  word,  aai 
drfinile  thought,  but  under  oooasional  acceesea  of  paeaion  of  which  ha 
■aid  nothing,  and  which  in  all  probability  aud  by  gmce  of  Ood  rcGned 
LB  he  got  accustomed  to  look  in  honour  at  to 
may  have  left  off  tbe  undraped  after  hei 
B  abaolutely  Sne  Gothic ;  1  dou't  think  any 
,  she  haa  the  and,  paesionate,  uid 
Thirdly,  her  limbs  slin&k  toget^ei  and  du 


down  to  nil,  or  neaily  sc 
beautiful   a  thing.     (II< 
death.)     Firat,  her  Egnre  i 
antique  is  aa  alender. 
•iqiiirite  Lombard  mouth. 
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liugnish  always  the  beginner   of  thing*  from   the   e»- 
tablisher.     To  tho  poiiIterer*B  son,  PoUajuolo,  reinainB  the   ' 
eternal  shame  of  first  making  insane  contest  tho  only  sub- 
ject of  art ;  but  tho  two  establishers  of  anatomy  wem 


•eems  not  quite  to  bnve  'liked  it,'  or  beeD.an  accustomed  model. 
Fonrthlj,  there  is  tradition,  giving  hcT  nama  to  all  Uiose  forms. 

"Eei  iOTer  Giuliano  wua  mtudered  in  1478,  and  SnTooiuolit  hanfr^d 
■nd  bunt  in  1498.  Now,  cim  her  diatiesB,  and  Savonarola's  preaching, 
between  them,  have  taken,  in  few  jenra,  all  the  oarnBlity  out  of 
Baudto,  mippoBing  bim  to  hava  coma  olreudy,  by  saventy-eight,  to  that 
•tote  in  which  tlie  sight  of  her  delighted  him.  without  proTOldag 
tilt«Fior  feelinga?  All  decent  men  oooustomcd  to  draw  from  tb«  nade 
tell  UB  they  get  to  that 

"  Sandro'a  Dacte  ia  dated  an  publiiibed  in  1483.  He  may  have  been 
■addening  by  that  time,  and  weary  of  beauty,  pure  or  railed ; — thongh 
he  went  on  painting  Uaclonooc.  I  fancy.  (Can  Simonetta  be  traced  in 
any  of  them  ?  I  think  not.  The  Sistino  painting  esteod  from  1481 
to  1484,  however.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Zipporah  is  imprewud  with 
her.)  Aft«r  Savonarola's  donth,  Sacdro  innit  have  lost  heart,  and 
gone  into  Dante  altt^getber.  Most  ways  in  literature  and  art  lead  to 
Dante ;  and  this  question  about  the  undo  and  the  purity  of  Botticelli 
Is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

''  Now  in  tie  Pnrgatorio,  Last  is  the  last  ain  of  which  we  ore  to  ba 
made  pure,  and  it  has  to  be  burnt  out  of  na :  being  itself  as  Beoichtng 
M  fire,  as  emonldeiing,  devourlag,  and  all  that.  Gonniptio  optimi  pec- 
■ima:  and  it  is  the  moat  searching  unil  lasting  of  evils,  because  it  really 
b  a  corruption  attendant  on  true  Love,  which  is  eternal — whatever  thfl 
word  means.  That  this  is  so,  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  Foil  of  Man  from  the  condition  of  moral  vecy-goodnass  in  Qod'a 
idgbt.  And  I  tbink  that  Dante  eunnoctfid  the  purifying  pains  of  his  in- 
termediate Btato  with  actaal  snlferings  in  this  life,  working  ont  repen- 
ce, — in  himself  and  others.     And  ihe  '  torment'  of  this  pasaion.  Is 
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Lionardo  and  Michael  Angelo.     Ton  hear  of  Lionardu 
chiefly  because  of  his  Last  Supper,  but  Italy  did  not  bear 
of  hiiu  for  rbat.     This  wsia   not   what   brongbt  her  i 
worship  Liutiardu — but  tha  Battle  of  the  Standard. 


Fragvteyits  on  Holbein  and  others. 

Of  Holbein's  St.  Elizabeth,  remember,  she  is  not  a  per- 
feet  Saint  Elizabeth,  by  any  means.  Slie  is  an  honest  and 
Bwcct  German  Imlv,^ — the  host  ho  cuiitd  see  ;  he  eoiild  do 


the  Tepeatont  or  reBiatiii{C,  or  purity -aeekiiig  soul  is  deciJeilly  like  the 
piun  of  pbyaical  bormng. 

"  Fnrtber,  it^  caRiustr;  U  impracticable ;  becanso  tha  moro  f  on  stit 
the  leid  'liie.'  the  Ktrooger  bold  it  tiLkea,  Therefore,  mun  a»d  iromen 
are  rigkUg  Heoret  about  it,  (lod  detailed.  oonteHsioos  iinodTianblo.  Maob 
taUc  aboat  '  hjpocnay '  in  this  matter  is  qnite  wrong  and  unjust.  Then, 
)te  oonuexion  with  female  beauty,  oo  a  oause  of  love  between  man  txA 
iFomiui,  HGcins  to  me  to  be  tbo  iuoittioablo  uodua  a(  the  Fall,  the  here 
inseparable  miituco  of  goiid  and  evil,  till  aonl  and  bodj  are  parted. 
For  the  Benan  at  soun  Beauty  is  iliu  awakening  of  Lore,  ut  whatever 
distance  fiom  any  kind  of  return  or  sympathy — as  with  a  rose,  or  what 
not.  Snndro  may  be  the  miui  who  has  gone  nearest  to  th»  right  separ*- 
tlon  of  Delight  from  Deaire :  supposing  that  he  began  vrith  leliginn  aud 
K  Itniight  conscieiico  -  saw  lovingly  the  error  of  FraFilippo's  way  ;  ga* 
^ithiotenaa  diBtaot  love  the  error  of  Rijuonotta's;  and  rellooted  on 
Plorenee  and  iU  way,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Savonarola,  being 


jet  too  bi 


nfor 


and  Qnally  wearied  of  all  thinga,  sad 


o  poverty  ai 


DO  better ; — and  flo  1  come  back  to  ray  old  sfoiy, — no  msa  1 
can  do  better  than  he  sees:, if  Ue  can  reach  the  niiture  1 
round  him,  it  is  well ;  he  may  fall  short  of  it ;  he  cannot  I 
rise  above  it;  "the  beat,  in  this  kind,  are  but  ehadowB." 


Yet   that   intense  veracity  of   IIolbeiQ  la   indeed   thB  1 
Btrengtb  and  glory  o£  all  tlie  northern  ach<K)ls.     Tliey  ex-  -1 
iBt  only  in  being  true.     Their  work  among  men  is  tha  I 
definition  of  what  is,  and  the  abiJinj;  by  it.    They  cannot  1 
dream  of  what  is  not.     They  make  fouls  of  themselves  if  J 
they  try.     Think  how  feeble  oven  Bhabipeare  is  wlieii  ha-l 
tries  his  hand   at   a   GodJesa ; — women,  beautiful   aad.'l 
womanly, — as  many  as  yon  choose;  but  wlm  cares  what  J 
his  Minerva  or  Juno,  eay  in  the  matHjne  of  tlie  Tutnpestl  I 
And  for  the  painters — ^whcn  Sir  Joshua  tries  for  a  Ma*J 
donna,  or  Vandyke  for  a  Diana — they  can't  even  paint  f-m 
they  become  total  simpletons.     Look  at  Kubene'  mytholo-  ' 
giea  in  the  Loavre,  or  at  iiiodeni  French  heroics,  or  Ger- 
man   pietisms  I     Why,  aH — Ooniclius,  Hesse,  Ovcrbock, 
and  David — put  together,  are  not  worth  one  De  Ilooglie 
at  an  old  woman  witli  a  broom  eweeping  a  back-kitchen. 
The  one  thing  we  nortlierna  can  do  is  to  fiiid  out  >vhat  is 
fact,  and  insist  on  it :  mean  fact  it  raaj  bo,  or  noble, — but 
fact  always,  or  we  die. 

Tet  the  intenaeatform  of  northern  realization  can  boi 
matched  in  the  south,  when  the  southerns  choose.  There  j 
are  two  pieces  of  animal  drawing  in  the  Sistino  Chapel  1 
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unrivalled  for  literal  veracity.  The  sheep  at  the  well  m 
f i-oiit  of  Zipporah ;  and  afterwai-da,  when  she  is  going 
away,  leading  her  children,  her  eldest  boy,  like  evej-y  one 
else,  has  taken  his  chief  treasure  with  him,  and  this  treaB 
ore  is  his  pet  dog.  It  ia  a  little  Bharp-iiosed  white  fox- 
terrier,  full  of  fire  and  life;  but  not  strong  etiongh  for  a 
long  walk.  So  little  Gerahoin,  whose  name  waa  "  the 
stranger  "  because  his  father  had  been  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land, — little  G-ei'shoni  carries  his  wliite  terrier 
nnder  his  arm,  lying  on  the  top  of  a  large  bundle  to  make 
it  eomfortabla  The  doggie  puts  its  sharp  nof^  and 
bright  eyes  ont,  alrove  his  hand,  with  a  little  mguish 
gleam  sideways  in  them,  which  means,^f  I  citii  read 
rightly  a  dog's  expression, — that  he  has  been  barking  at 
Moses  all  the  morning,  and  has  nearly  put  him  out  of 
temjier : — and  without  any  doubt,  I  can  assert  to  yon  that 
there  is  not  any  other  such  piece  of  animal  painting  in  the 
world, — so  brief,  intense,  vivid,  and  absolutely  balanced 
in  truth  ;  as  tenderly  drawn  as  if  it  had  been  a  saint,  yet 
as  humorously  as  Landseer's  Lord  Chancellor  poodle. 

Oppose  to  Holbein's  Veracity^ Botticelli's  Fantasy. 
"  "  Shade  "  Colour. 

"  "  Despair  «  Faith. 

*•  "  Grossnesfl  "  Pnrity. 


Tme  Fantasy.     Botticelli's  Tree  in  Jlelleapontic  Sib] 
Not  a  real  tree  at  all — yet  founded  on  intensest  peitx 
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Bon  of  beatttiful  reality.     So  the  Bwan  of  Clio,  ae  oppoaed  ' 
to  Dnrer's  cock,  or  to  Tnrner's  swan. 

The  Italian  ptiwor  of  abstraction  into  ooe  mytliologio   i 
personage — Holbein's  death   is  only  literal.     He  baa  to 
eplit  his  death  into  thirty  difEereiit  deatlis ;  and  each  is 
but  a  skeleton.     But  Orcagna'a  death,  ia  one— the  power  ! 
of  death  itself.     There  may  thus  be  as  muoh  breadth  m  . 
thought,  as  in  execution. 


What  then,  we  have  to  ask,  ia  a  man  conscious  of  in 
what  he  sees } 

For  instance,  iu   all  Crnikshank's  etchings — however 
elif^ht   the  outline  —  there    is    an   intense   consciotisnes 
of  light  and  aliado,  and  of  local  colour,  as  aj>ari  of  light  I 
and  shade ;  hnt  none  of  coloar  itself.     He  was  wholly  in-  < 
capable  of  colouring ;  and  perhaps  this  very  deficient  I 
enabled  him  to  give  graphic  liarrnony  to  engraving. 


Bewick — snow-pieces,  etc.     ffrey  predominant ;  perfeist 
$enae  of  colour,  (Mming  out  in  patterns  of  birds; — ^j'et  eo   ' 
uncultivated,  that  he  engraves  the  brown  birds  better  than 
pheasant  or  peacock  I 

For  quite  perfect  conscionsness  of  colour  makes  engrsT 
jcag  impoesible,  and  yoa  have  instead — Correggij. 


TL 


Final  notes  on  light  and  shade. 

Ton  will  find  in  the  138th  and  147th  paragraphs  of  mj 
inaugnnil  lectures,  statements  which,  if  you  were  reading 
the  book  by  youreelvcB,  would  strilce  you  probably  aa  each 
of  them  difficult,  and  in  some  degree  inconsistent, — iiaina- 
ly,  that  the  school  of  colour  has  exquisite  character  and 
Bentiincut;  but  is  childish,  cheerful,  and  fantastic  j  while 
the  school  of  shade  is  deficient  in  character  and  sentiment ; 
but  supreme  in  intellect  and  \-eracity,  "The  way  by  liglii 
and  shade,"  I  say, "  is  taken  by  men  of  the  highest  powera 
of  thought  and  most  earnest  desire  for  truth,"  * 

The  school  of  shade,  I  say,  is  deficient  in  character  and 
sentiment.  Compare  any  of  Durar's  Madonnaa  with  any 
of  Angelico's, 

Yet  you  may  discern  in  the  Apocalyiise  engravings  that 
Durer's  mind  was  socking  for  truths,  and  dealing  with 
questions,  which  no  more  could  have  occurred  to  Angeli- 
co's mind  than  to  tliat  of  a  two-yea rs'-old  baby. 

The  two  schools  unite  in  various  degrees ;  but  are  always 
distiiiguishably  generic,  the  two  headmost  masters  repi'c- 
senting  each  being  Tintoret  and  Perugiua  The  one,  de- 
ficient in  sentiment,  and  continually  offending  us  by  the 
want  of  it,  but  full  of  intellectual  power  and  suggeatioii. 

The  other,  repeating  ideas  with  so  little  reflection  that 
ho  gets  blamed   for  doing  tlie  same  thing  over  again, 


-M 


) 


(Yaeari);   but  esqnisite  in  Eeiitiment  and  the  conditioni   I 
of  taste  which  it  forms,  bo  aa  to  become  the  master  of  it  to  ] 
Bayilmi::!  and  to  all  succeeding  him;  and  remaiuing  such  | 
a  type  of  sentiment,  too  delicate  to  be  felt  by  the  laltei 
practical  mind  of  Dutch-bred  England,  Ihat  Goldsmitb 
makes  the  admii-ation  of  him  tlie  teet  of  absurd  connois- 
eenrsLip,     Hut  yet,  witli  under-current  of  iiitelleot,  which 
gets   him  accused  of  free-thinking,  and   therefore    with 
nnder-current  of  entirely  exquisite  chiaroscuro. 

Light  and  shade,  then,  imply  the  understanding  ol 
4iugs — Colour,  the  imagination  and  the  seiitimeut  of 
them. 

In  Turner's  distinctive  work,  colour  is  scarcely  acknowl- 
edged unices  under  influence  of  sunshine.  The  sunshine 
is  his  treasure ;  his  lividcst  gloom  contains  it ;  his  greyest 
twilight  regrets  it,  and  remembers.  Blue  is  always  a  blue  ,' 
shadow;  brown  or  gold,  alwaya  light; — nothing  is  chL-er-  I 
ful  but  sunshine ;  wherever  the  stm  is  not,  there  is  melan- 
oholy  or  evil.  Apollo  is  God  ;  and  all  fortna  of  death  and 
sorrow  exist  in  opposition  to  him. 

But  in  Perugino's  distinctive  work, — and  therefore  1 
■  have  given  him  the  captain's  place  over  all, — there  ia 
simply  7w  darkness,  no  wrong,  Eveiy  ci;Iour  is  lovely, 
and  every  space  is  light.  The  world,  the  nnivei-se,  ia 
divine :  all  sadness  is  s  part  of  harmony  j  and  all  gloom, 
K  part  of  peace. 
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LECTURE  I. 

Realistic  Schools  of  Painting. 

D,  G.  ROSSETTI  AND  W.  IIOLMAN  HUNT. 


r  AM  well  assured  that  this  audie 


s  too  kind,  and 


idience  i; 

■*-  too  sympathetic,  to  wish  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  thankfulness,  with  which  I 
find  myself  once  again  permitted  to  enter  on  the  duties 
in  which  I  am  conscious  that  before  I  fell  short  in  too 
many  ways;  and  in  which  I  only  have  ventured  to  ask, 
and  to  accept,  your  farther  trust,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  bring  to  some  of  their  intended  conclusions, 
things  not  in  the  nature  of  them,  it  seems  to  me.  beyond 
what  yet  remains  of  an  old  man's  energy;  but,  before, 
too  eagerly  begun,  and  too  irregularly  followed.  And 
indeed  I  am  partly  under  the  impression,  both  in  grati- 
tude and  regret,  that  Professor  Richmond's  resignation, 
however  justly  motived  by  his  wish  to  pursue  with 
uninterrupted  thought  the  career  open  to  him  in  his 
profession,  had  partly  also  for  its  reason  the  courtesy 
of  concession  to  his  father's  old  friend ;  and  his  own 
feeling  that  while  yet  I  was  able  to  be  of  service  i 
advancing  the  branches  of  elementary  art  w 
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was  specially  acquainted,  it  was  best  that  I  should  make 
the  attempt  on  lines  already  opened,  and  with  the  aid 
of  old  friends.  I  am  now  alike  comforted  in  having 
left  you,  and  encouraged  in  return;  for  on  all  grounds 
it  was  most  desirable  that  to  the  imperfect,  and  yet  in 
many  points  new  and  untried  code  of  practice  which  I 
had  instituted,  the  foundations  of  higher  study  should 
have  been  added  by  Mr.  Richmond,  in  connection  with 
the  methods  of  art-education  recognized  in  the  Acade- 
mies of  Europe.  And  although  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  trust  that  no  in- 
terruption of  the  courses  of  figure  study,  thus  establish- 
ed, may  be  involved  in  the  completion,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  of  the  system  of  subordinate  exercises  in  natural 
history  and  landscape,  indicated  in  the  schools  to 
which  at  present,  for  convenience'  sake,  my  name  is 
attached  ;  but  which,  if  they  indeed  deserve  encourage- 
ment, will,  I  hope,  receive  it  ultimately,  as  presenting  to 
-  the  beginner  the  first  aspects  of  art,  in  the  widest, 
because  the  humblest,  relation  to  those  of  divinely 
organized  and  animated  Nature. 

The  immediate  task  I  propose  to  myself  is  to  make 
serviceable,  by  all  the  illustration  I  can  give  them,  the 
now  unequalled  collection  possessed  by  the  Oxford 
schools  of  Turner  drawings  and  sketches,  completed  as 
it  has  been  by  the  kindness  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  at  the  intercession  of  Prince  Leopold: 
and  furnishing  the  means  of  progress  in  the  study  of 
landscape  such  as  the  great  painter  himself  only  con- 
ceived the  scope  of  toward   the  closing  period  of  his 
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life.  At  the  opening  of  next  term,  I  hope,  with  Mr, 
Macdonald's  assistance,  to  have  drawn  up  a  little 
synopsis  of  the  elementary  exercises  which  in  my 
earlier  books  have  been  recommended  for  practice  in 
Landscape, — a  subject  which,  if  you  look  back  to  the 
courses  of  my  lectures  here,  you  will  find  almost 
affectedly  neglected,  Just  because  it  was  my  personal 
province.  Other  matters  under  deliberation,  till  I  get 
them  either  done,  or  determined,  I  have  no  mind  to  talk 
of;  but  to-day,  and  in  the  three  lectures  which  I  hope 
to  give  in  the  course  of  the  summer  term,  I  wish  to 
render  such  account  as  is  possible  to  me  of  the  vivid 
phase  into  which  I  find  our  English  art  in  general  to 
have  developed  since  first  I  knew  it:  and,  though  per- 
haps not  without  passing  deprecation  of  some  of  its 
tendencies,  to  rejoice  with  you  unqualifiedly  in  the  hon- 
our which  may  most  justly  be  rendered  to  the  leaders, 
whether  passed  away  or  yet  present  with  us,  of  Eng- 
land's Modern  Painters. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  reverence  of  sorrow,  to 
speak  first  of  my  much  loved  friend,  Gabriel  RosscttL 
But,  in  justice,  no  less  than  in  the  kindness  due  to 
death,  I  believe  his  name  should  be  placed  first  on  the 
list  of  men,  within  my  own  range  of  knowledge,  who 
have  raised  and  changed  the  spirit  of  modem  Art: 
raised,  in  absolute  attainment ;  changed,  in  direction  of 
temper,  Rossetti  added  to  the  before  accepted  systems 
of  colour  in  painting,  one  based  on  the  principles  of 
manuscript  illumination,  which  permits  his  design  to 
rival  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  painted  glass,  with- 
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out  losing  either  the  mystery  or  the  dignity  of  lij 
and  shade.     And  he  was,  as  1  believe  it  is  now  gi 
erally  admitted,  the  chief  intellectual  force  in  the 
tablishmcnt  of  the  modern  romantic  school   in   Eng- 
land. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  former  writings 
must  be  aware  that  I  use  the  word  '  romantic  '  always 
in  a  noble  sense;  meaning  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
external  and  real  world  as  a  singer  of  Romaunts  would 
have  regarded  it  in  the  middle  ages,  and  as  Scott, 
Burns,  Byron,  and  Tennyson  have  regarded  it  in  our 
own  times.  But,  as  Rossetti's  colour  was  based  on  the 
former  art  of  illumination,  so  his  romance  was  based  on 
traditions  of  earlier  and  more  sacred  origin  than  those 
which  have  inspired  our  highest  modern  romantic  liter- 
ature. That  literature  has  in  all  cases  remained  strong- 
est in  deahng  with  contemporary  fact.  The  genius  of 
Tennyson  is  at  its  highest  in  the  poems  of  '  Maud,' 
'In  Memoriam,'  and  the  'Northern  Farmer';  but  that 
of  Rossetti,  as  of  his  greatest  disciple,  is  seen  only  when 
on  pilgrimage  in  Palestine. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  will  not  think  that  in 
speaking  of  him  as  Rossetti's  disciple  I  derogate  from 
the  respect  due  to  his  own  noble  and  determined  genius. 
In  all  living  schools  it  chances  often  that  the  disciple  is 
greater  than  his  master;  and  it  is  always  the  first  sign 
of  a  dominant  and  splendid  intellect,  that  it  knows  of 
whom  to  learn.  Rossetti's  great  poetical  genius  justi- 
fied ray  claiming  for  him  total,  and,  I  believe,  earliest, 
originality  in  the  sternly  materialistic,  though  deeply 
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subjects  which  fall  short  in  the  religious  eicment,  his, 
power  also  is  shortened,  and  he  docs  those  things  worses 
which  are  easiest  to  other  men. 

Beyond    calculation,    greater,    beyond    comparis( 
happier,  than   Rossetti,  in  this  sincerity,  he   is   distin-; 
guishcd  also   from  him  by  a  respect  for  physical  am 
material  truth  which  renders  his  work  far  more  gem 
ally,  far  more  serenely,  exemplary. 

The  specialty  of  colour-method  which  I  have  sign; 
ized  in  Rossetti,  as  founded  on  missal  painting,  is 
exactly  that  degree  conventional  and  unreal.     Itslighl 
is   not   the   light   of  sunshine   itself,  but    of  sunshine 
diffused  through  coloured  glass.     And  in  object-paint- 
ing he  not  only  refused,  partly  through  idleness,  partly 
in  the  absolute  want  of  opportunity  for  the  study 
nature  involved  in  his  choice  of  abode  in  a  garret  af^ 
Blackfriars, — refused,  I  say,  the  natural  aid  of  pure  land- 
scape and  skyi  but  wilfully  perverted  and  lacerated  his 
powers  of  conception  with  Chinese  puzzles  and  Japanese 
monsters,  until  his  foliage  looked  generally  fit  for  notl 
ing  but  a  fire-screen,  and  his  landscape  distances  like  t! 
furniture  of  a   Noah's  Ark  from  the  nearest  toy-sho] 
Whereas  Holman   Hunt,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
career,  fixed  his  mind,  as  a  colourist,  on  the  true  rcp^ 
resentation    of  actual  sunshine,  of  growing  leafage,  of 
living  rock,  of  heavenly  cloud;  and  his  long  and  reso- 
lute exile,   deeply  on   many  grounds  to   be  regretted 
both  for  himself  and  us,  bound  only  closer  to  his  heart< 
the  mighty  forms  and  hues  of  God's  earth  and  sky,  and. 
the  mysteries  of  its  appointed  fights  of  the  day  and  o£ 
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the  night — opening  on  the  foam — "  Of  desolate  seas,  in 
— Sacred — lands  forlorn." 

You  have,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  been 
accustomed  to  see  among  the  pictures  principally  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  school,  a  certain  average  num- 
ber of  attentive  studies,  both  of  sunshine,  and  the 
forms  of  lower  nature,  whose  beauty  is  meant  to  be 
seen  by  its  light.  Those  of  Mr.  Brett  may  be  named 
with  especial  praise;  and  you  will  probably  many  of 
you  remember  with  pleasure  the  study  of  cattle  on  a 
Highland  moor  in  the  evening,  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  in 
last  year's  Academy  carried  us  out,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  room,  into  sudden  solitude  among  the  hills.  But 
we  forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  new  and  healthy 
pleasures  connected  with  painting,  to  whom  we  first 
owe  them  all.  The  apparently  unimportant  picture  by 
Holman  Hunt,  '  The  strayed  Sheep,'  which — painted 
thirty  years  ago^ — you  may  perhaps  have  seen  last  au- 
tumn in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Society  in  Bond  Street, 
at  once  achieved  all  that  can  ever  be  done  in  that  kind: 
it  will  not  be  surpassed — it  is  little  likely  to  be  rivalled 
— by  the  best  efforts  of  the  times  to  come.  It  showed 
to  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art,  the  abso- 
lutely faithful  balances  of  colour  and  .shade  by  which 
actual  sunshine  might  be  transposed  into  a  key  in  which 
the  harmonies  possible  with  material  pigments  should 
yet  produce  the  same  impressions  upon  the  mind  which 
were  caused  by  the  light  itself. 

And  remember,  all  previous  work  whatever  had  been 
either  subdued  into  narrow  truth,  or  only  by  c 
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tion  su^estive  of  the  greater.  Claude's  sunshine 
colourless, — only  the  golden  haze  of  a  quiet  afternoon 
— so  also  that  of  Cuyp :  Turner's,  so  bold  in  conven-- 
tionalism  that  it  is  credible  to  few  of  you,  and  offensive 
to  many.  But  the  pure  natural  green  and  tufted  gold 
of  the  herbage  in  the  hollow  of  that  little  sea-cliff  must 
be  recognized  for  true  merely  by  a  minute's  pause  oj 
attention.  Standing  long  before  the  picture,  you  were 
soothed  by  it,  and  raised  into  such  peace  as  you  are 
intended  to  find  in  the  glory  and  the  stillness  of  sum- 
mer, possessing  all  things. 

I  cannot  say  of  this  power  of  true  sunshine,  the  least 
thing  that  I  would.  Often  it  is  said  to  me  by  kindly 
readers,  that  I  have  taught  them  to  see  what  they  had 
not  seen :  and  yet  never — in  all  the  many  volumes  of 
effort — have  I  been  able  to  tell  them  my  own  feelings 
about  what  I  myself  see.  You  may  suppose  that  I 
have  been  all  this  time  trying  to  express  my  personal 
feelings  about  Nature.  No  ;  not  a  whit.  I  soon  found 
I  could  not,  and  did  not  try  to.  All  my  writing  is  only 
the  effort  to  distinguish  what  is  constantly,  and  to  aU 
men,  loveable,  and  if  they  will  look,  lovely,  from  what 
is  vile,  or  empty, — -or,  to  well  trained  eyes  and  hearts^ 
loathsome ;  but  you  will  never  find  me  talking  about' 
what  /  feel,  or  what  /  think.  I  know  that  fresh  air 
more  wholesome  than  fog,  and  that  blue  sky 
beautiful  than  black,  to  people  happily  born  and  bred.. 
But  you  will  never  find,  except  of  late,  and  for  special' 
reasons,  effort  of  mine  to  say  how  I  am  myself  op* 
pressed  or  comforted  by  such  things. 
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This  is  partly  my  steady  principle,  and  partly  it  1% 
incapacity.  Forms  of  pergonal  feeling  in  this  kind  can 
only  be  expressed  in  poetry;  and  I  am  not  a  poet,  nor 
in  any  articulate  manner  could  I  the  least  explain  to 
you  what  a  deep  element  of  life,  for  mc,  is  in  the 
sight  merely   of  pure   sunshine   on   a   bank   of   living 


More  than  any  pathetic  music, — yet  I  love  music- 
more  than  any  artful  colour — and  yet  I  love  colour, — 
more  than  other  merely  material  thing  visible  to  these 
old  eyes,  in  earth  or  sky.  It  is  so,  I  believe,  with  many 
of  you  also. — with  many  more  than  know  it  of  them- 
selves ;  and  this  picture,  were  it  only  the  first  that  cast 
true  sunshine  on  the  grass,  would  have  been  in  that 
virtue  sacred :  but  in  its  deeper  meaning,  it  is,  actually, 
the  first  of  Hunt's  sacred  paintings — the  first  in  which, 
for  those  who  can  read,  the  substance  of  the  conviction 
and  the  teaching  of  his  after  life  is  written,  though  not 
distinctly  told  till  afterwards  in  the  symbolic  picture  of 
'  The  Scapegoat.'  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray, 
we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

None  of  you,  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  wil 
the  general  tenor  of  my  own  teaching,  will  suspect 
me  any  bias  towards  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  Sacrifice, 
as  it  is  taught  by  the  modern  Evangelical  Preacher. 
But  the  great  mystery  of  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  itself, 
which  has  been  manifested  as  one  united  and  solemn 
instinct  by  all  thoughtful  and  affectionate  races,  since 
the  wide  world   became  peopled,   is  founded   on   th( 
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secret  truth  of  benevolent  enei^y  which  all 
have  tried  to  gain  it  have  learned — ^that  you  cannot 
save  men  from  death  but  by  facing  it  for  them,  nor 
from  sin  but  by  resisting  it  for  them.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  favourite,  and  the  worst  falsehood  of 
modem  infidel  morality,  that  you  serve  your  fellow- 
creatures  best  by  getting  a  percentage  out  of  their 
pockets,  and  will  best  provide  for  starving  multitudes 
by  regaling  yourselves.  Some  day  or  other — probably 
now  very  soon— too  probably  by  heavy  afflictions  of 
the  State,  we  shall  be  taught  that  it  is  not  so;  and  that 
all  the  true  good  and  glory  even  of  this  world — not  to 
speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must  be  bought  still,  as 
it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,  and  with  our  tears. 
That  is  the  final  doctrine,  the  inevitable  one,  not  of 
Christianity  only,  but  of  all  Heroic  Faith  and  Heroic 
Being;  and  the  first  trial  questions  of  a  true  soul 
to  itself  must  always  be, — Have  I  a  religion,  have 
I  a  country,  have  I  a  love,  that  I  am  ready  to  die. 
for? 

That  is  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice;  the  faith  in  whii 
Isaac  was  bound,  in  which  Iphigenia  died,  in  which  the 
great  army  of  martyrs  have  suffered,  and  by  which  all 
victories  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  happiness  have 
been  gained  by  the  men  who  became  more  than  con- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  them. 

And  yet  there  is  a  deeper  and  stranger  sacrifice  in 
the  system  of  this  creation  than  theirs.  To  resolute 
self-denial,  and  to  adopted  and  accepted  suffering,  the 
reward  is  in   the  conscience  sure,  and   in  the  gradual 
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advance  and  predominance  of  good,  practically  and  to 
all  men  visible.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  involuntary 
suffering, — the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  simple,  the 
agony  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent,  and  the 
perishing,  as  it  seems,  in  vain,  and  the  mother  weeping 
for  the  children  of  whom  she  knows  only  that  they  are 
not? 

I  saw  it  lately  given  as  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  all  our  present 
enjoyments  were  only  the  outcome  of  an  infinite  series 
o(  pain.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  statement  fairly 
represented — but  it  announced  as  incapable  of  contra- 
diction— this  melancholy  theory.  If  such  a  doctrine  is 
indeed  abroad  among  you,  let  me  comfort  some,  at 
least,  with  its  absolute  denial.  That  in  past  aeons,  the 
pain  suffered  throughout  the  living  universe  passes 
calculation,  is  true;  that  it  is  infinite,  is  untrue;  and 
that  all  our  enjoyments  are  based  on  it,  contemptibly 
untrue.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  felt 
through  the  living  universe  during  past  ages  is  incalciW 
lablc  also,  and  in  higher  magnitudes.  Our  own  talents, 
enjoyments,  and  prosperities,  are  the  outcome  of  that 
happiness  with  its  energies,  not  of  the  death  that 
ended  them.  So  manifestly  is  this  so,  that  all  men  of 
hitherto  widest  reach  in  natural  science  and  logical 
thought  have  been  led  to  fix  their  minds  only  on  the 
innumerable  paths  of  pleasure,  and  ideals  of  beauty, 
which  are  traced  on  the  scroll  of  creation,  and  are  no 
more  tempted  to  arraign  as  unjust,  or  even  lament  a* 
unfortunate,  the  essential  equivalent  of  sorrow,  than  ill' 
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the  seven-fold  glories  of  sunrise  to  deprecate  the  ming- 
ling of  shadow  with  its  light. 

This,  however,  though  it  has  always  been  the  senti- 
ment of  the  healthiest  natural  philosophy,  has  never,  as 
you  well  know,  been  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  That 
religion,  as  it  comes  to  us  with  the  promise  of  a  king- 
dom in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  Death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  so  it  has  always  brought  with  it  the 
confession  of  calamity  to  be  at  present  in  patience  of 
mystery  endured ;  and  not  by  us  only,  but  apparently 
for  our  sakcs,  by  the  lower  creatures,  for  whom  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  good  should  be  the  final  goal  of 
ill.  Toward  these,  the  one  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is 
that  of  pity.  For  all  human  loss  and  pain,  there  is  no 
comfort,  no  interpretation  worth  a  thought,  except 
only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection; — of  which 
doctrine,  remember,  it  is  an  immutable  historical  fact 
that  all  the  beautiful  work,  and  all  the  happy  existence 
of  mankind,  "hitherto,  has  depended  on,  or  consisted  in, 
the  hope  of  it. 

The  picture  of  which  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak, 
as  a  symbol  of  that  doctrine,  was  incomplete  when  I 
saw  it,  and  is  so  still;  but  enough  was  done  to  con- 
stitute it  the  most  important  work  of  Hunt's  life,  as 
yet ;  and  if  health  is  granted  to  him  for  its  completion, 
it  wilt,  both  in  reality  and  in  esteem,  be  the  greatest 
religious  painting  of  our  time. 

You  know  that  in  the  most  beautiful  former  concep- 
tions of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Family  were 
always  represented  as  watched  over,  and  ministered  to, 
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by  attendant  angels.     But  only  the  safety  and  peace 
the  Divine  Child  and  its  mother  are  thought  of.     N( 
sadness  or  wonder  of  meditation  returns  to  the  des 
late  homes  of  Bethlehem. 

But  in  this  English  picture  all  the  story  of  the  escapCi 
as  of  the  flight,  is  told,  in  fulness  of  peace,  and  yet  of 
compassion.  The  travel  is  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
the  way  unseen  and  unknown ; — but,  partly  stooping 
from  the  starlight,  and  partly  floating  on  the  desert 
mirage,  move,  with  the  Holy  Family  the  glorified  souls 
of  the  Innocents.  Clear  in  celestial  light,  and  gathered 
into  child-garlands  of  gladness,  they  look  to  the  Child 
in  whom  they  live,  and  yet,  for  them  to  die.  Waters 
of  the  River  of  Life  flow  before  on  the  sands:  the 
Christ  stretches  out  His  arms  to  the  nearest  of  them 
leaning  from  His  mother's  breast. 

To  how  many  bereaved  households  may  not  this 
happy  vision  of  conquered  death  bring  in  the  future, 
days  of  peace ! 

I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  other  virtues  in  this  design 
than  those  of  its  majestic  thought, — but  you  may  well 
imagine  for  yourselves  how  the  painter's  quite  separate 
and,  in  its  skill,  better  than  magical,  power  of  giving 
effects  of  intense  light,  has  aided  the  effort  of  his  imagi- 
nation, while  the  passion  of  his  subject  has  developed  in 
him  a  swift  grace  of  invention  which  for  my  own  part  I 
never  recognized  in  his  design  till  now.  I  can  say  with 
deliberation  that  none  even  of  the  most  animated 
groups  and  processions  of  children  which  constitute  the 
loveliest  sculpture  of  the  Robbias  and  Donatello,  can 
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more  than  rival  the  freedom  and  felicity  of  motion,  or 
the  subtlety  of  harmonious  line,  in  the  happy  wreath 
of  these  angel-children. 

Of  this  picture  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak,  nor 
will  I  disturb  the  poor  impression  which  my  words  can 
give  you  of  it  by  any  immediate  reference  to  other 
pictures  by  our  leading  masters.  But  I't  is  not,  of 
course,  among  these  men  of  splendid  and  isolated  im- 
agination that  you  can  learn  the  modes  of  regarding 
common  and  familiar  nature  which  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  governed  by— in  early  lessons.  I  count 
myself  fortunate,  in  renewing  my  effort  to  systematize 
these,  that  I  can  now  place  in  the  schools,  or  at  least 
lend,  first  one  and  then  another — some  exemplary  draw- 
ings by  young  people — youths  and  girls  of  your  own 
age— clever  ones,  yes, — but  not  cleverer  than  a  great 
many  of  you  : — eminent  only,  among  the  young  people 
of  the  present  day  whom  I  chance  to  know,  in  being 
extremely  old-fashioned  ; — and, — don't  be  spiteful  when 
I  say  so, — -but  really  they  all  are,  all  the  four  of  them — 
two  lads  and  two  lassies — quite  provokingly  good. 

Lads,  not  exactly  lads  perhaps — one  of  them  is  al- 
ready master  of  the  works  In  the  ducal  palace  at  Ven- 
ice ;  lassies,  to  an  old  man  of  sixty-four,  who  is  vexed  to 
be  beaten  by  them  in  his  own  business^a  little  older, 
perhaps,  than  most  of  the  lassies  here,  but  still  brightly 
young;  and,  mind  you,  not  artists,  but  drawing  in  the 
joy  of  their  hearts — and  the  builder  at  Venice  only  in 
his  piay-time — yet,  I  believe  you  will  find  these,  and 
the  other  drawings  I  speak  of,  more  helpful,  and  as  I 
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just  said,  exemplary,  than  any  I  have  yet  been  able  ti 
find  for  you  ;  and  of  these,  little  stories  are  to  be  told, 
which  bear  much  on  all  that  I  have  been  most  earnestly 
trying  to  make  you  assured  of,  both  in  art  and  in  real 
life.  1 

Let  me,  however,  before  going  farther,  say,  to  relieve 
your  minds  from  unhappily  too  well-grounded  panic, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  making  my  art  lectures  any 
more  one-half  sermons.  All  the  pieces  of  theological  or 
other  grave  talk  which  seemed  to  me  a  necessary  part 
of  my  teaching  here,  have  been  already  spoken,  and 
printed;  and  are,  I  only  fear  at  too  great  length,  le| 
ble.  Nor  have  I  any  more  either  strength  or  passti 
to  spare  in  matters  capable  of  dispute.  I  must  in  silent 
resignation  leave  all  of  you  who  are  led  by  your  fancy, 
or  induced  by  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  follow,  with- 
out remonstrance  on  my  part,  those  modes  of  studying 
oi^anic  beauty  for  which  preparation  must  be  made  by 
depriving  the  animal  under  investigation  first  of  its- 
soul  within,  and  secondly  of  its  skin  without.  But  i1 
chances  to-day,  that  the  merely  literal  histories  of  thfrj 
drawings  which  I  bring  with  me  to  show  you  or  to  len^j 
do  carry  with  them  certain  evidences  of  the  practii 
force  of  religious  feeling  on  the  imagination,  both  in 
artists  and  races,  such  as  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  over- 
look, and  such  as  I  think  you  will  yourselves,  even  those 
who  have  least  sympathy  with  them,  not  without  ad- 
miration recognise. 

For  a  long  time  I  used  to  say,  in  all  my  elementary 
books,  that,  except  in  a  graceful  and  minor  w 
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could  not  paint  or  draw.  I  am  beginning,  lately,  to 
bow  myself  to  the  much  more  delightful  conviction  that 
nobody  else  can.  How  this  very  serious  change  of 
mind  was  first  induced  in  me  ft  is,  if  not  necessary,  I 
hope  pardonable,  to  delay  you  by  telling. 

When  I  was  at  Venice  in  1876— it  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  makes  me  now  content  in  having  gone  there, 
— two  English  ladies,  mother  aud  daughter,  were  stay- 
ing at  the  same  hotel,  the  Europa.  One  day  the 
mother  sent  me  a  pretty  little  note  asking  if  I  would 
look  at  the  young  lady's  drawings.  On  my  somewhat 
sulky  permission,  a  few  were  sent,  in  which  I  saw  there 
was  extremely  right-minded  and  careful  work,  almost 
totally  without  knowledge.  I  sent  back  a  request  that 
the  young  lady  might  be  allowed  to  come  out  sketching 
with  me.  I  took  her  over  into  the  pretty  cloister  of 
the  church  of  La  Salute,  and  set  her,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  to  draw  a  little  piece  of  gray  marble  with 
the  sun  upon  it,  rightly.  She  may  have  had  one  lesson 
after  that — she  may  have  had  two;  the  three,  if  there 
were  three,  seem  to  mc,  now,  to  have  been  only  one ! 
She  seemed  to  learn  everything  the  instant  she  was 
shown  it — and  ever  so  much  more  than  she  was  taught 
Next  year  she  went  away  to  Norway,  on  one  of  these 
frolics  which  are  now-a-days  necessary  to  girl-existence; 
and  brought  back  a  little  pocket-book,  which  she 
thought  nothing  of,  and  which  I  begged  of  her:  and 
have  framed  half  a  dozen  leaves  of  it  (for  a  loan  to  you, 
only,  mind,)  till  you  have  enough  copied  them. 

Of  the  minute  drawings  themselves,  I  need  not  tell 
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you — for  you  will  in  examining  them,  beyond  all  tell- 
ing, feel,  that  they  are  exactly  what  we  should  all  like 
to  be  able  to  do ;  and  in  the  plainest  and  frankest 
manner  show  us  how  to  do  it — or,  more  modestly  speak- 
ing, how,  if  heaven  help  us,  it  caiiAic  done.  They  can 
only  be  seen,  as  you  see  Bewick  vignettes,  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  and  they  are  patterns  to  you  therefore 
only  of  pocket-book  work ;  but  what  skill  is  more  pre- 
cious to  a  traveller  than  that  of  minute,  instantaneous, 
and  unerring  record  of  the  things  that  are  precisely 
best  ?  For  in  this,  the  vignettes  upon  these  leaves 
differ,  widely  as  the  arc  of  heaven,  from  the  bitter 
truths  of  Bewick.  Nothing  is  recorded  here  but  what 
is  lovely  and  honourable:  hnw  much  there  is  of  both  in 
the  peasant  life  of  Norway,  many  an  English  traveller 
has  recognized  ;  but  not  always  looking  for  the  cause  or 
enduring  the  conclusion,  that  its  serene  beauty,  its 
hospitable  patriotism,  its  peaceful  courage,  and  its  hap- 
py virtue,  were  dependent  on  facts  little  resembling  our 
modern  English  institutions : — namely,  that  the  Nor- 
wegian peasant  "is  a  free  man  on  the  scanty  bit  of 
ground  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  forefathers; 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  every  hut ;  that  the 
schoolmaster  wanders  from  farm  to  farm;  that  no  Nor- 
wegian is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read; 
and  no  Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not 
been  confirmed."  I  quote  straightforwardly,  (missing 
only  some  talk  of  Parliaments;  but  not  caring  otherwise 
how  far  the  sentences  are  with  my  own  notions,  or 
against,)  from  Dr.  Hartwig's  collected  descriptions  of 
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the  Polar  world,  I  am  not  myself  altogether  sure  of 
the  wisdom  of  teaching  everybody  to  read  :  but  might 
be  otherwise  persuaded  if  here,  as  in  Norway,  every 
town  had  its  public  library,  "while  in  many  districts 
the  peasants  annually  contribute  a  dollar  towards  a 
collection  of  books,  which,  under  the  care  of  the  priest, 
are  lent  out  to  all  comers." 

I  observe  that  the  word  '  priest '  has  of  late  become 
more  than  ever  offensive  to  the  popular  English  mind  ; 
and  pause  only  to  say  that  in  whatever  capacity,  or 
authority,  the  essential  function  of  a  public  librarian 
must  in  every  decent  and  rational  country  be  educa- 
tional ;  and  consist  in  the  choosing,  for  the  public, 
books  authoritatively  or  essentially  true,  free  from  vain 
speculation  or  evil  suggestion  :  and  in  noble  history  or 
cheerful  fancy,  to  the  utmost,  entertaining. 

One  kind  of  periodical  literature,  it  seems  to  mc  as  I 
study  these  drawings,  must  at  all  events  in  Norway  be 
beautifully  forbiclden.^thc  "Journal  des  Modes."  You 
will  see  evidence  here  that  the  bright  fancying  alike  of 
maidens'  and  matrons'  dress,  capable  of  prettiest  varia* 
tion  in  its  ornament,  is  yet  ancestral  in  its  form,  and 
the  white  caps,  in  their  daily  purity,  have  the  un- 
troubled constancy,  of  the  seashell  and  the  snow. 

Next  to  these  illustrations  of  Norwegian  economy,  I 
have  brought  you  a  drawing  of  deeper  and  less  imitable 
power:  it  is  by  a  girl  of  quite  peculiar  gift,  whose  life 
has  hitherto  been  spent  in  quiet  and  unassuming  devo- 
tion to  her  art,  and  to  its  subjects.  I  would  fain  have 
said,  an  English  girl,  but  all  my  prejudices  have  lately 


had  the  axe  laid  to  their  roots  one  by  one, — she  is  an 
American !  But  for  twenty  years  she  has  lived  with 
her  mother  among  the  peasants  of  Tuscany — under 
their  olive  avenues  in  summer — receiving  them,  as  they 
choose  to  come  to  chat  with  her,  in  her  little  room  by 
Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence  during  winter.  They 
come  to  her  as  their  loving  guide,  and  friend,  and  sister 
in  all  their  work,  and  pleasure,  and — suffering.  I  lean 
on  the  last  word. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
modern  Italy  know  that  there  is  probably  no  more 
oppressed,  no  more  afflicted  order  of  gracious  and 
blessed  creatures  —  God's  own  poor,  who  have  not 
yet  received  their  consolation,  than  the  mountain 
peasantry  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna.  What  their 
minds  arc,  and  what  their  state,  and  what  their  treat- 
ment, those  who  do  not  know  Italy  may  best  learn,  if 
they  can  bear  the  grief  of  learning  it,  from  Ouida's 
photographic  story  of  'A  Village  Commune";  yet 
amidst  all  this,  the  sweetness  of  their  natural  character 
is  undisturbed,  their  ancestral  religious  faith  unshaken 
— their  purity  and  simplicity  of  household  life  uncor- 
rupted.  They  may  perish,  by  our  neglect  or  our 
cruelly,  but  they  cannot  be  degraded.  Among  them, 
as  I  have  told  you,  this  American  girl  has  lived — from 
her  youth  up,  with  her  (now  widowed)  mother,  who  is 
as  eagerly,  and  which  is  the  chief  matter,  as  sym.pathiz- 
ingly  benevolent  as  herself.  The  peculiar  art  gift  of 
the  younger  lady  is  rooted  in  this  sympathy,  the  gift  of 
truest  expression  of  feelings  serene  in  their  Tightness; 
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and  a  love  of  beauty — divided  almost  between  the 
peasants  and  the  flowers  that  live  round  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.  This  power  she  has  trained  by  its  limita- 
tion, severe,  and  in  my  expcricnci:  unexampled,  to 
work  in  light  and  shade  only,  with  the  pure  pen  line: 
but  the  total  strength  of  her  intellect  and  fancy  being 
concentrated  in  this  engraver's  method,  it  expresses  of 
every  subject  what  she  loves  best,  in  simplicity  unde- 
based  by  any  accessory  of  minor  emotion. 

She  has  thus  drawn,  in  faithfulest  portraiture  of 
these  peasant  Florentines,  the  loveliness  of  the  young 
and  the  majesty  of  the  aged:  she  has  listened  to. their 
legends,  written  down  their  sacred  songs;  and  illus- 
trated, with  the  sanctities  of  mortal  life,  their  traditions 
of  immortality. 

I  have  brought  you  only  one  drawing  to-day;  in  the 
spring  I  trust  you  shall  have  many, — but  this  is 
enough,  just  now.  It  is  drawn  from  memory  only,  but 
the  fond  memory  which  is  as  sure  as  sight — it  is  the 
last  sleep  from  which  she  waked  on  this  earth,  of  a 
young  Florentine  girl,  who  had  brought  heaven  down  to 
earth,  as  truly  as  ever  saint  of  old,  while  she  lived,  and 
of  whom  even  I,  who  never  saw  her,  cannot  believe 
that  she  is  dead.  Her  friend,  who  drew  this  memorial 
of  her,  wrote  also  the  short  story  of  her  life,  which  I 
trust  you  will  soon  be  able  to  read. 

Of  this,  and  of  the  rest  of  these  drawings,  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you  ;  but  this  first  and  last, — that  they 
are  representations  of  beautiful  human  nature,  such  as 
could  only  have  been  found  among  people  living  in  the 
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pure  Christian  faith — =^uch  as  it  was,  and  is,  since  thfe 
twelfth  centurj'; -and  that  although,  as  I  said.  I  "have 
returned  to  Oxford  only  to  teach  you  technical  things, 
this  truth  must  close  the  first  words,  as  it  must  be  the 
sum  of  all  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  to  you, — 
that  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  Greeks  is  the  eulogy 
of  their  virtues ;  and  the  history  of  Art  after  the  fall  of 
Greece,  is  that  of  the  Obedience  and  the  Faith  of 
Christianity, 

There  are  two  points  of  practical  importance  which  I 
must  leave  under  your  consideration.  I  am  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  my  feeling  that  some  kind  of 
accurately  testing  examination  is  necessary  to  give  con- 
sistency and  efficiency  to  the  present  drawing-school, 
I  have  therefore  determined  to  give  simple  certificates 
of  merit,  annually,  to  the  students  who  have  both 
passed  through  the  required  course,  and  at  the  end 
three  years  have  produced  work  satisfactory  to  Mff 
Macdonald  and  myself.  After  Easter,  I  will  at  once 
look  over  such  drawings  as  Mr.  Macdonald  thinks  well 
to  show  me,  by  students  who  have  till  now  complied 
with  the  rules  of  the  school;  and  give  certificates 
accordingly;— henceforward,  if  my  health  is  spared, 
annually:  and  I  trust  that  the  advantage  of  this  simple 
and  uncompetitive  examination  will  be  felt  by  succeed- 
ing holders  of  the  Slade  Professorship,  and  in  time 
commend  itself  enough  to  be  held  as  a  part  of  the 
examination  system  of  the  University. 

Uncompetitive,  always.     The  drawing   certificate  win 
imply  no  compliment,  and  convey  no  distinction. 
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will  mean  merely  that  the  student  who  obtains  it 
knows  perspective,  with  the  scientific  jaws  of  light  and 
colour  in  illustrating  form,  and  has  attained  a  certain 
proficiency  in  the  management  of  the  pencil. 

The  second  point  is  of  more  importance  and  more 
difficulty, 

I  now  see  my  way  to  making  the  collection  of  ex- 
amples in  the  schools,  quite  representative  of  all  that 
such  a  series  ought  to  be.  But  there  is  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  books  that  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  home  student  which  may  supply  the  place 
of  an  academy.  I  do  not  mean  merely  as  lessons  in 
drawing,  but  in  the  formation  of  taste,  which,  when  we 
analyse  it,  means  of  course  merely  the  right  direction 
of.feeling. 

I  hope  that  in  many  English  households  there  may 
be  found  already — I  trust  some  day  there  may  be  found 
wherever  there  are  children  who  can  enjoy  them,  and  es- 
pecially in  country  village  schools— the  three  scries  of 
designs  byLudwig  Richter,  in  illustration  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  of  the  Sunday,  and  of  the  Seasons.  Perfect  as 
types  of  easy  line  drawing,  exquisite  in  ornamental 
composition,  and  refined  to  the  utmost  in  ideal  grace, 
they  represent  all  that  is  simplest,  purest,  and  happiest 
in  human  life,  all  that  is  most  strengthening  and  com- 
forting in  nature  and  religion.  They  are  enough,  in 
themselves,  to  show  that  whatever  its  errors,  whatever 
its  backslidings,  this  century  of  ours  has  in  its  heart 
understood  and  fostered,  more  than  any  former  one^ 
the  joys  of  family  afiectionj  and  of  household  piety. 
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For  the    former   fairy  of    the  woods,        Lrhter 
brought  to  you   the  angel  on  the  threshold;  (or 
former  promises  of  distant   Paradise,  he  has  broc 
the  perpetual  blessing,  "  God  be  with  you  " :  amidst 
the  turmoil  and  speeding  to  and  fro,  and  wandering 
heart  and  eyes  which  perplex  our  paths,  and  beti 
our  wills,  he  speaks  to  us  continuous  memorial  of 
message — "  My  Peace  I  leave  with  you." 
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T  T  is  my  purpose,  in  the  lectures  I  may  be  permitted 
■'■  henceforward  to  give  in  Oxford,  so  to  arrange  them 
as  to  dispense  with  notes  in  subsequent  printing;  and, 
if  I  am  forced  for  shortness,  or  in  oversight,  to  leave 
anything  insufficiently  explained,  to  complete  the  pas- 
sage in  the  next  following  lecture,  or  in  any  one,  though 
after  an  interval,  which  may  naturally  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  the  printed  text  will  always  be  simply  what 
I  have  read,  or  said ;  and  the  lectures  will  be  more 
closely  and  easily  connected  than  if  I  went  always 
without  the  care  of  explanatory  retrospect. 

It  may  have  been  observed,  and  perhaps  with  qi 
tion  of  my  meaning,  by  some  readers,  that  in  my  last 
lecture  I  used  the  word  "materialistic"  of  the  method 
of  conception  common  to.  Rossetti  and  Hunt,  with  the 
greater  number  of  their  scholars.  I  used  that  expression 
to  denote  their  peculiar  tendency  to  feel  and  illustrate 
the  relation  of  spiritual  creatures  to  the  substance  and 
conditions  of  the  visible  world;  more  especially,  the 
familiar,  or  in  a  sort  humiliating,  accidents  or  employ- 
ments of  their  earthly  life; — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
picture  I  referred  to,  Rossctti's  Virgin  in  the  house  of 
39 
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St.  John,  the  Madonna's  being  drawn  at  the  moment 
when  she  rises  to  trim  their  lamp.  In  many  such  cases, 
the  incidents  may  of  course  hdve  symboUcal  meaning, 
as,  in  the  unfinished  drawing  by  Rossetti  of  the  Pass- 
over, which  I  have  so  long  left  with  you,  the  boy  Christ 
is  watching  the  blood  struck  on  the  doorpost ; — but  the 
peculiar  value  and  character  of  the  treatment  is  in  what 
I  called  its  material  veracity,  compelling  the  spectator's 
belief,  if  he  havethe  instinct  of  belief  in  him  at  all,  in 
the  thing's  having  verily  happened ;  and  not  being  a 
mere  poetical  fancy.  If  the  spectator,  on  the  contrary, 
have  no  capacity  of  belief  in  him,  the  use  of  such  rep- 
resentation is  in  making  htm  detect  his  own  incre- 
dulity, and  recognize  that  in  his  former  dreamy  ac- 
ceptatice  of  the  story,  he  had  never  really  asked  himself 
whether  these  things  were  so. 

Thus,  in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  in  actual  time 
the  first — though  I  do  not  claim  for  it  the  slightest  lead 
in  suggestive  influence,  yet  the  first  dated  example  of 
such  literal  and  close  realization — my  own  endeavour 
in  the  third  volume  of  'Modern  Painters'  to  describe 
the  incidents  preceding  the  charge  to  Peter,  I  have 
fastened  on  the  words,  "  He  girt  his  fisher's  coat  about 
him,  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea,"  following  them 
out  with,  "  Then,  to  Peter,  all  wet  and  shivering,  staring 
at  Christ  in  thei;/H;"  not  in  the  least  supposing  or 
intending  any  symbolism  either  in  the  coat,  or  the 
dripping  water,  or  the  morning  sunshine;  but  merely 
and  straitly  striving  to  put  the  facts  before  the  reader's 
eyes  as  positively  as  if  he  had  seen  the  thing  come  to 


pass  on  Brighton  beach,  and  an  English  fisherman 
through  the  surf  of  it  to  the  feet  of  his  captain,— 
dead,  and  now  with  the  morning  brightness  on  his  fat 

And  you  will  observe  farther,  that  this  way  of  thinlp 
ing  about  a  thing  compels,  with  a  painter,  also  a  ccrtai 
way  of  painting  it.  I  do  not  mean  a  necessarily  closed 
or  minute  way,  but  a  necessarily  complete,  substantial, 
and  emphatic  one.  The  thing  may  be  expressed  with 
a  few  fierce  dashes  of  tile  pencil ;  but  it  will  be  wholly 
and  bodily  there ;  it  may  be  in  the  broadest  and  sim- 
plest terms,  but  nothing  will  be  hazy  or  hidden,  noth- 
ing clouded  round,  or  melted  away:  and  all  that  is 
told  will  be  as  explanatory  and  lucid  as  may  be — as  of 
a  thing  examined  in  daylight,  not  dreamt  of  in  moon- 
light. 

I  must  delay  you  a  little,  though  perhaps  tiresomely, 
to  make  myself  well  understood  on  this  point ;  for  the 
first  celebrated  pictures  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school 
having  been  e.vtremely  minute  in  finish,  you  might  eas- 
ily take  minuteness  for  a  specialty  of  the  style, — but  it 
is  not  so  in  the  least.  Minuteness  I  do  somewhat  claim, 
for  a  quality  insisted  upon  by  myself,  and  required  in 
the  work  of  my  own  pupils;  it  is — at  least  in  landscape 
— Turnerian  and  Ruskinian — not  pre-Raphaelite  at  all:  , 
— the  pre- Raphael  ism  common  to  ua  all  is  in  the  frankjiS 
ness  and  honesty  of  the  touch,  not  in  its  dimensions.      " 

I  think  I  may,  once  for  all,  explain  this  to  you,  and 
convince  you  of  it,  by  asking  you,  when  you  next  go 
up  to  Loncjon,  to  look  at  a  sketch  by  Vandyke  in  the 
National  Gallciy,  No.  680,  purporting  to  represent  thl** 
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very  scene  I  have  been  speaking  of, — the  miraculM 
draught  of  fishes.  It  is  one  of  the  too  numerous  brow 
sketches  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish  School,  which 
seem  to  me  always  rather  done  for  the  sake  of  wiping 
the  brush  clean  than  of  painting  anything.  There  is 
no  colour  in  it,  and  no  light  and  shade  ;^but  a  certain 
quantity  of  bitumen  is  rubbed  about  so  as  to  slip  more 
or  less  greasily  into  the  shape  of  figures;  and  one  of 
St,  John's  (or  St.  James's)  legs  is  suddenly  terminated 
by  a  wriggle  of  white  across  it,  to_  signify  that  he  is 
standing  in  the  sea.  Now  that  was  the  kind  of  work 
of  the  Dutch  School,  which  I  spent  so  many  pages  in 
vituperating  throughout  the  first  volume  of  'Modem 
Painters' — pages,  seemingly,  vain  to  this  day;  for  still, 
the  brown  daubs  are  hung  in  the  best  rooms  of  the 
National  Gallerj-,  and  the  loveliest  Turner  drawings  are 
nailed  to  the  wall  of  its  cellar, — and  might  as  well  be 
buried  at  Pompeii  for  any  use  they  are  to  the  British 
public ; — but,  vain  or  effectless  as  the  said  chapters 
may  be,  they  are  altogether  true  in  that  firm  statement, 
that  these  brown  flourishes  of  the  Dutch  brush  are  by 
men  who  lived,  virtually,  the  gentle,  at  court, — the 
simple,  in  the  pothouse;  and  could  indeed  paint  ac- 
cording to  their  habitation,  a  nobleman  or  a  boor,  but 
were  not  only  incapable  of  conceiving,  but  wholly  un- 
wishful  to  conceive,  anything,  natural  or  supernatural, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Presence  and  the  tavern. 
So  that  they  especially  failed  in  giving  the  life  and 
beauty  of  little  things  in  lower  nature  ;  and  if,  by  good 
hap,  they  may  sometimes  more  or  less  succeed  in  paint- 
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ing  St.  Peter  the  Fisher's  face,  never  by  any  chance  = 
realize  for  you  the  green  wave  dashing  over  his  feet. 

Now,  therefore,  understand  of  the  opposite  so  calletll 
'  Pre-RaphaeHtc,"  and,  much   more,  pre-Rubensite,  so-   ' 
ciety,  that  its  primary  virtue  is  the  trying  to  conceive 
things  as  they  are,  and  thinking  and  feeling  them  quite 
out; — believing  joyfully  if  we  may,  doubting  bravely,., 
if  we  must, — but  never  mystifying,  or  shrinking  from,  j 
or  choosing  for  argument's  sake,  this  or  that  fact;  but 
giving  every  fact  its  own  full  power,  and  every  incident 
and  accessory  its  own  true  place, — so  that,  still  keeping 
to  our  illustrations  from  Brighton  or  Yarmouth  beach, 
in  that  most  noble  picture  by  Millais  which  probably  ■ 
most   of  you  saw  last  autumn  in   London,  the  '  Caller 
Herrin',' — picture  which,  as  a   piece  of   art,   I  should   j 
myself  put  highest   of   all   yet  produced    by  the   Pre- 
Raphaelite  school ; — in  that  most  noble  picture,  I  say,  J 
the  herrings  were  painted  Just  as  well  as  the  girl,  and   ] 
the  master  was  not  the  least  afraid   that,   for  all  he 
could  do  to  them,  you  would  look  at  the  Tierrings  first. 

Now  then,  I  think  I  have  got  the  manner  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  '  Realization ' — '  Verification ' — '  Materializa- 
tion  ' — or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it,  positively 
enough  asserted  and  defined :  and  hence  you  will  see 
that  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  Pre-  ', 
Raphaelite  subjects  must  usually  be  of  real  persons  in 
a  solid  world — not  of  personifications  in  a  vaporescent  ' 
one. 

The  persons  may  be  spiritual,  but  they  are  nidividual^J 
— St.  George,  himself,  not  the  vague  idea  of  Fortitudes 
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St,  Cecily  herself,  not  the  mere  power  of  music.  And, 
although  spiritual,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made 
by  this  school  to  indicate  their  immortal  nature  by  any 
evanescence  or  obscurity  of  aspect.  All  transparent 
ghosts  and  unoutlined  spectra  are  the  work  of  failing 
imagination.^rest  you  sure  of  that.  Botticelli  indeed 
paints  the  Favonian  breeze  transparent,  but  never  the 
angel  Gabriel ;  and  in  the  picture  I  was  telling  you  of 
in  last  lecture,— if  there  be  a  fault  which  may  jar  for  a 
moment  on  your  feelings  when  you  first  see  it,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  that  the  souls  of  the  Innocents  are  a 
little  too  chubby,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  I  should  say, 
just  a  dimple  too  fat. 

And  here  I  must  branch  for  a  moment  from  the 
direct  course  of  my  subject,  to  answer  another  question 
which  may  by  this  time  have  occurred  to  some  of  my 
hearers,  how,  if  this  school  be  so  obstinately  realistic, 
it  can  also  be  characterized  as  romantic. 

When  we  have  concluded  our  review  of  the  present 
state  of  English  art,  we  will  collect  the  general  evidence 
of  its  romance ;  meantime,  I  will  say  only  this  much, 
for  you  to  think  out  at  your  leisure,  that  romance  does 
not  consist  in  the  manner  of  representing  or  relating 
things,  but  in  the  kind  of  passions  appealed  to  by  the 
things  related.  The  three  romantic  passions  are  those 
by  which  you  are  told,  in  Wordsworth's  aphoristic  line 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  fed. 

"We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love."  Ad- 
miration, meaning  primarily  ail  the  forms  of  Hero 
Worship,  and  secondarily,  the  kind  of  feeling  towards 
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the  beauty  of  nature,  which  I  have  attempted  too 
feebly  to  analyze  in  the  second  volume  of  '  Modern 
Painters ' ; — Hope,  meaning  f^marily  the  habit  of  mind 
in  which  we  take  present  pain  for  the  sake  of  future 
pleasure,  and  expanding  into  the  hope  of  another 
world ; — and  Love,  meaning  of  course  whatever  is  hap- 
piest or  noblest  in  the  life  either  of  that  world  or  this;*^ 

Indicating,  thus  briefly,  what,  though  not  alwayf 
consciously,  we  mean  by  Romance,  I  proceed  with  o 
present  subject  of  enquiry,  from  which  I  branched  at 
the  point  where  it  liad  been  observed  that  the  realistic 
school  could  only  develope  its  complete  force  rn  repre- 
senting  persons,  and  could  not  happily  rest  in  personi- 
fications. Nevertheless,  we  find  one  of  the  artists  whose 
close  friendship  with  Rossetti,  and  fellowship  with  other 
members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  have  more 
or  less  identified  his  work  with  theirs,  yet  differing 
from  them  all  diametrically  in  this,  that  his  essential 
gift  and  habit  of  thought  is  /«  personification,  and  that, 
— for  sharp  and  brief  instance,  had  both  Rossetti  and 
he  been  set  to  illustrate  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Rossetti  would  have  painted  either  Adam  or  Eve — but 
Edward  Burne-Joncs,  a  Day  of  Creation. 

And  in  this  gift,  he  becomes  a  painter,  neither  of 
Divine  History,  nor  of  Divine  Natural  History,  but  of 
Mythology,  accepted  as  such,  and  understood  by  its 
symbolic  figures  to  represent  only  general  truths,  or 
abstract  ideas. 

And  here  I  must  at  once  pray  you,  as  I  have  prayed   . 
you  to  remove  all  associations  of  falsehood  from  l 
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word  romance,  so  also  to  clear  them  out  of  your  faith, 
when  you  begin  the  study  of  mythology.  Never  con- 
fuse a  Myth  with  a  Lie.n-nay,  you  must  even  be  cau- 
tious how  far  you  even  permit  it  to  be  called  a  fable. 
Take  the  frequentest  and  simplest  of  myths  for  instance 
— that  of  Fortune  and  her  wheel.  Enid  does  not  her- 
self conceive,  or  in  the  least  intend  the  hearers  of  her 
song  to  conceive,  that  there  stands  anywhere  in  the 
universe  a  real  woman,  turning  an  adamantine  wheel 
whose  revolutions  have  power  over  human  destiny. 
She  means  only  to  assert,  under  that  image,  more 
clearly  the  law  of  Heaven's  continual  dealing  with 
man, — "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 
and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek." 

But  in  the  imagined  symbol,  or  rather  let  me  say, 
the  visiting  and  visible  dream,  of  this  law,  other  ideas 
variously  conducive  to  its  clearness  are  gathered  ; — 
those  of  gradual  and  irresistible  motion  of  rise  and  fall, 
— the  tide  of  Fortune,  as  distinguished  from  instant 
change  of  catastrophe ; — those  of  the  connection  of  the 
fates  of-  men  with  each  other,  the  yielding  and  occupa- 
tion of  high  place,  the  alternately  appointed  and  inevit- 
able humiliation ; — and  the  fastening,  in  the  sight  of 
the  Ruler  of  Destiny,  of  all  to  the  mighty  axle  which 
moves  only  as  the  axle  of  the  world.  These  things  are 
told  or  hinted  to  you,  in  the  mythic  picture,  not  with 
the  impertinence  and  the  narrowness  of  words,  nor  in 
any  order  compelling  a  monotonous  succession  of 
thought, — but  each  as  you  choose  or  chance  to  read  it, 
to  be  rested  in  or  proceeded  with,  as  you  will. 
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Here  then  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Dramatic,  ori 
personal,  and  Mythic — or  personifying,  schools  of  oar  .] 
young  painters,  whether  we  find  for  them  a  general  I 
name  or  not,  must  be  thought  of  as  absolutely  one— 
that,  as  the  dramatic  painters  seek  to  show  you  the  ' 
substantial  truth  of  persons,  so  the  mythic  school  seeks 
to  teach  you  the  spiritual  truth  of  myths. 

Truth  is  the  vital  power  of  the  entire  school,  Truth 
its  armour — Truth  its  war-word  ;  and  the  grotesque  and 
wild  forma  of  imagination  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
be  the  reaction  of  a  desperate  fancy,  and  a  terrified 
faith,  against  the  incisive  scepticism  of  recent  science, 
so  far  from  being  so,  are  a  part  of  that  science  itself: 
they  are  the  results  of  infinitely  more  accurate  scholar- 
ship, of  infinitely  more  detective  examination,  of  in- 
finitely more  Just  and  scrupulous  integrity  of  thought, 
than  was  possible  to  any  artist  during  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries;  and  exactly  aa  the  eager  and  sympa> 
thetic  passion  of  the  dramatic  designer  now  assures  you 
of  the  way  in  which  an  event  happened,  so  the  scholarly, 
and  sympathetic  thought  of  the  mythic  designer  now 
assures  you  of  the  meaning,  in  what  a  fable  said. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  by  archaeologists   i 
to  what  they  are  pleased   to  call  the  development  of  ] 
myths  :  but,  for  the  most  part,  with  these  two  erroneous  ' 
ideas  to  begin  with — the  first,  that  mythology  is  a  tem- 
porary form  of  human  folly,  from  which  they  are  about 
in  their  own  perfect  wisdom  to  achieve  our  final  de- 
liverance; the  second,  that  you   may  conclusively  ; 
certain  the  i;ature  of  these  much-to-be-lamcnted  mis* 
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apprehensions,  by  the  types  which  early  art  presents  of 
them!  You  will  find  in  the  first  section  of  my  'Queen 
of  the  Air,'  contradiction  enough  of  the  first  ?upcrciUou3 
theory; — though  not  with  enough  clearness  the  counter 
statement,  that  the  thoughts  of  all  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  hitherto,  since  the  world  was  made,  have 
been  expressed  through  mythology. 

You  may  find  a  piece  of  most  convincing  evidence  on 
this  p9int  by  noticing  that  whenever,  by  Plato,  you  are 
extricated  from  the  play  of  logic,  and  from  the  debate 
of  points  dubitable  or  trivial ;  and  are  to  be  told  some- 
what of  his  inner  thought,  and  highest  moral  convic- 
tion,—that  instant  you  are  cast  free  in  the  elements  of 
phantasy,  and  delighted  by  a  beautiful  myth.  And  I 
believe  that  every  master  here  who  is  interested,  not 
merely  in  the  history,  but  in  the  substance,  of  moral 
philosophy,  will  confirm  me  in  saying  that  the  direct 
maxims  of  the  greatest' sages  o(  Greece,  do  not,  in  the 
sum  of  them,  contain  a  code  of  ethics  either  so  pure,  or 
so  practical,  as  that  which  may  be  gathered  by  the 
attentive  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Pindar  and 
Aristophanes. 

Of  the  tolly  of  the  second  notion  above-named,  held 
by  the  majority  of  our  students  of  'development'  in 
fable, — that  they  can  estimate  the  dignity  of  ideas  by 
the  symbols  used  for  them,  in  early  art;  and  trace  the 
succession  of  thought  in  the  human  mind  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  ornament  in  its  manufactures,  I  have  no  time 
to-day  to  give  any  farther  illustration  than  that  long 
since  instanced  to  you,  the  difference  between  the  ideas 
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conveyed  by  Homer's  description  o£  the  shield  oE 
Achilles,  (much  more,  Hesiod's  of  that  of  Herakles,) 
and  the  impression  which  we  should  receive  from  any 
actually  contemporary  Greek  art.  You  may  with  con- 
fidence receive  the  restoration  of  the  Homeric  shield, 
given  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  in  his  history  of  Greek  sculpt- 
ure, as  authoritatively  representing  the  utmost  graphic 
skill  which  could  at  the  time  have  been  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  a  hero's  armour.  But  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  rude  imagery  as  producing  the  effect  of 
reality,  and  might  praise  in  the  same  words  the  sculpt- 
ure of  Donatcllo  or  Ghibcrti.  And  you  may  rest  cn» 
tireiy  satisfied  that  when  the  surrounding  realities  are 
beautiful,  the  imaginations,  in  all  distinguished  human 
intellect,  are  beautiful  also,  and  that  the  forms  of  gods 
and  heroes  were  entirely  noble  in  dream,  and  in  con- 
templatton,  long  before  the  clay  became  ductile  to  the 
hand  of  the  potter,  or  the  likeness  of  a  living  body 
possible  in  ivory  and  gold. 

And  herein  you  see  with  what  a  deeply  interesting 
function  the  modern  painter  of  mythology  is  invested. 
He  is  to  place,  at  the  service  of  former  imagination,  the 
art  which  it  had  not — and  to  realize  for  us,  with  a  truth 
then  impossible,  the  visions  described  by  the  wisest  of 
men  as  embodying  their  most  pious  thoughts  and  their 
most  exalted  doctrines:  not  indeed  attempting  with 
any  literal  exactitude  to  follow  the  words  of  the  vision- 
ary, for  no  man  can  enter  literally  into  the  mind  of 
another,  neither  can  any  great  designer  refuse  to  obey 
the  su^estions   of   his   own :   but  only   bringing   the 


resources  of  accomplished  art  to  unveil  the  hidden 
splendour  of  old  imagination ;  and  showing  us  that  the 
forms  of  gods  and  angels  which  appeared  in  fancy  to 
the  prophets  and  saints  of  antiquity,  were  indeed  more 
natural  and  beautiful  than  the  black  and  red  shadows 
on  a  Greek  vase,  or  the  dogmatic  outlines  of  a  Byzan- 
tine fresco. 

It  should  be  a  ground  of  just  pride  to  all  of  us  here 
in  Oxford,  that  out  of  this  University  came  the  painter 
whose  indefatigable  scholarship  and  cxhaustless  fancy 
have  together  fitted  him  for  this  task,  in  a  degree  far 
distinguishing  him  above  all  contemporary  European 
designers.  It  is  impossible  for  the  general  public  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  careful  and  investigatory  read- 
ing, and  the  fine  tact  of  literary  discrimination,  which 
are  signified  by  the  command  now  possessed  by  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  over  the  entire  range  both  of  Northern 
and  Greek  mythology,  or  the  tenderness  at  once,  and 
largeness,  of  sympathy  which  have  enabled  him  to 
harmonize  these  with  the  loveliest  traditions  of  Chris- 
tian legend.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  adversity  be- 
tween .the  schools  of  classic  and  Christian  art,  only  in 
part  conquered  by  the  most  liberal-minded  of  artists 
and  poets:  Nicholas  of  Pisa  accepts  indeed  the  techni- 
cal aid  of  antiquity,  but  with  much  loss  to  his  Christian 
sentiment;  Dante  uses  the  imagery  of  vEschylus  for 
the  more  terrible  picturing  of  the  Hell  to  which,  in 
(Cmmon  with  the  theologians  of  his  age,  he  condemned 
I 's  instructor;  but  while  Minos  and  the  Furies  are 
represented  by  him  as  still  existent  in  Hades,  there  is 
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no  place  in  Paradise  for  Diana  or  Athena.     Contrarl.  J 
wise,  the  later  revival  of  the  legends  of  antiquity  meant  1 
scorn  of  those  of  Christendom.     It  is  but  fifty  years 
ago  that  the  value  of  the  latter  was  again  perceived 
and  represented  to  us  by  Lord  Lindsay:  and  it  is  only 
within  the  time  which  may  be  looked  back  to  by  the 
greater  number  even  of  my  younger  auditors,  that  the  1 
transition  of  Athenian  mythology,  through  Byzantine, 
into  Christian,  has  been  first  felt,  and  then  traced  and  \ 
proved,  by  the  penetrative  scholarship  of  the  men  be-  1 
longing  to  this  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  chiefly  Mr.  Bum©.  1 
Jones  and  Mr,  William   Morris, — noble  coJJaborateurs,  J 
of  whom,  may  I  be   forgiven,  in  passing,  for  betraying 
to  you  a  pretty  little  sacredness  of  their  private  life — ■  I 
that  they  solemnly  and  jovially  have  breakfasted  to-  I 
gether  every  Sunday,  for  many  and  many  a  year. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  am  able  with  security  to  allege  to  \ 
you  the  peculiar  function  of   this  greatly  gifted   and  j 
highly  trained  English  painter;  and  with  security  also,  ] 
the  function  of  any  noble  myth,  in  the  teaching,  even 
of  this  practical  and  positive  British  race.     But  now, 
when  for  purposes  of  direct  criticism  I  proceed  to  ask  J 
farther  in  what  manner  or  with  what  precision  of  art  ^ 
any  given  myth  should  be  presented — instantly  we  find 
ourselves  involved  in  a  group  of  questions  and  difficul- 
ties which  I   feel  to  be  quite  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  this  Professorship.     So  long  as  we  have  only  to  deal  I 
with  living  creatures,  or  solid  substances,  I  am  able  to  ' 
tell  you — and  to  show — that   they  are  to   be   painted 
under  certain  optical  laws  which  prevail  in  our  present 
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atmosphere  ;  and  with  due  respect  to  laws  of  gravity 
and  movement  which  cannot  be  evaded  in  our  ter- 
restrial constitution.  But  when  we  have  only  an  idea 
to  paint,  or  a  symbol,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  insist 
any  longer  upon  these  vulgar  appearances,  or  mortal 
and  temporal"  limitations.  I  cannot  arrogantly  or  de- 
monstratively define  to  you  how  the  light  should  fall 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  nose  of  a  Day  of  Creation ;  nor 
obstinately  demand  botanical  accuracy  in  the  graining 
of  the  wood  employed  for  the  spokes  of  a  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  Indeed,  so  far  from  feeling  Justified  in  any 
such  vexatious  and  vulgar  requirements,  I  am  under  an 
instinctive  impression  that  some  kind  of  strangeness  or 
quaintness,  or  even  violation  of  probability,  would  be 
not  merely  admissible,  but  even  desirable,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  a  figure  intended  neither  to  represent  a 
body,  nor  a  spirit,  neither  an  animal,  nor  a  vegetable, 
but  only  an  idea,  or  an  aphorism.  Let  me,  however, 
before  venturing  one  step  forward  amidst  the  insecure 
snows  and  cloudy  wreaths  of  the  Imagination,  secure 
your  confidence  in  my  guidance,  so  far  as  I  may  gain 
it  by  the  assertion  of  one  general  rule-of  proper  safe- 
guard ;  that  no  mystery  or  majesty  of  intention  can  be 
.alleged  by  a  painter  to  justify  him  in  careless  or  er- 
roneous drawing  of  any  object — so  far  as  he  chooses  to 
represent  it  at  all.  The  more  license  wc  grant  to  the 
audacity  of  his  conception,  the  more  careful  he  should 
be  to  give  us  no  causeless  ground  of  complaint  of 
offence:  while,  in  the  degree  of  importance  and  didac- 
tic value  which  he  attaches  to  his  parable,  will  be  the 
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strictness  of  his  duty  to  allow  no  faults,  by  any  care  "j 
avoidable,  to  disturb  the  spectator's  attention,  or  pro-  1 
voke  his  criticism, 

I  cannot  but  to  this  day  remember,  partly  with 
amusement,  partly  in  vexed  humiliation,  the  simplicity 
with  which  I  brought  out,  one  evening  when  the  sculp- 
tor Marochetii  was  dining  with  us  at  Denmark  Hill,  ' 
some  of  the  then  but  little  known  drawings  of  Rossetti, 
for  his  instruction  in  the  beauties  of  Pre-Raphaelit-  I 
ism. 

You  may  see  with  the  slightest  glance  at  the  statue 
of  Cceur  dc  Lion,  (the  only  really  interesting  piece  of 
historical  sculpture  we  have  hitherto  given  to  our  City 
populace),   that   Marochetti   was   not   only  trained   to 
perfectness  of  knowledge  and  perception  In  the  struct- 
ure of  the. human  body,  but  had  also  peculiar  delight 
in  the   harmonics  of   line  which   express  its  easy  and   I 
powerful  motion.     Knowing  a  little  more  both  of  men   \ 
and  things  now,  than  I  did  on  the  evening  in  question,  ', 
I   too  clearly  apprehend  that  the  violently  variegated 
segments  and  angular  anatomies  of  Sir  Lancelot  at  the 
grave   of   King  Arthur   must   have   produced   on   the  j 
bronze-minded  sculptor  simply  the  effect  of  a  Knave   1 
of  Clubs  and  Queen  of  Diamonds;  and  that  the  Italian 
master,  in  his  polite  confession  of  inability  to  recognize 
the  virtues  of  Rossetti,  cannot  but  have  greatly  sus- 
pected.the  sincerity  of  his  entertainer,  in  the  profession 
of  sympathy  with  his  own. 

No  faults,  then,  that  we  can  help, — this  we  lay  down    ■ 
for  certain  law  to  start  with ;  tlierefore,  especially,  no 


ignoble  faults,  of  mere  measurement,  proportion,  per- 
spective, and  the  like,  may  be  allowed  to  art,  which  is 
by  claim  learned  and  magistral ;  therefore  bound  to  be, 
in  terms,  grammatical.  And  yet  we  are  not  only  to 
allow,  but  even  to  accept  gratefully,  any  kind  of 
strangeness  and  deliberate  difference  from  merely  real- 
istic painting,  which  may  rise  the  work,  not  only  above 
vulgarity,  but  above  incredulity.  For  it  is  often  by 
realizing  it  most  positively  that  wc  shall  render  it  least 
credible. 

For  instance,  in  the  prettiest  design  of  the  series,  by 
Richter,  illustrating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  asked 
you  in  my  last  lecture  to  use'  for  household  lessons; — 
that  of  the  mother  giving  her  young  children  their 
dinner  in  the  field  which  their  father  is  sowing, — one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  enclosing  arabesque  represents  a 
little  winged  cherub  emergent  from  a  flower,  holding 
out  a  pitcher  to  a  bee,  who  stoops  to  drink.  The 
species  of  bee  is  not  scientifically  determinable;  the 
wings  of  the  tiny  servitor  terminate  rather  in  petals 
than  plumes;  and  the  unpretentious  jug  suggests  noth- 
ing of  the  clay  of  Dresden,  Sevres,  or  Chelsea.  You 
would  not,  I  think,  find  your  children  understand  the 
lesson  in  divinity  better,  or  believe  it  more  frankly,  if 
the  hymenopterous  insect  were  painted  so  accurately 
that,  (to  use  the  old  method  of  culogium  on  painting,) 
you  could  hear  it  buzz;  and  the  cherub  completed 
into  the  living  likeness  of  a  little  boy  with  blue  eyes 
and  red  cheeks,  but  of  the  size  of  a  humming-bird. 
In  this  and  in  myriads  of  similar  cases,  it  is  possible  to 
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1  outline  what  a  finished  ] 
only  provoke  us  to  deny  in  contempt. 

Again,  in   my  opening  lecture  on   Ligh 
the  sixth  of  those  given  in  the  year  1870,  1   traced  in  , 
some  completeness  the  range  of  idea    which  a  Greek 
vase-painter  was  in  the  habit  of  conveying  by  the  mere 
opposition  of  dark  and  light  in  the  figures  and  bact- 
ground,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  modifying  purpl&   ' 
It  has  always  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  1 
Greeks  rested  in  colours  so  severe,  and  I  have  in  several 
places  formerly  ventured  to  state  my  conviction  that  , 
their  sense  of  colour  was  inferior  to  that  of  other  races.  ' 
Nevertheless,  you   will   find   that   the   conceptions   of' ' 
moral  and  physical  truth  which  they  were  able  with 
these  narrow  means  to  convey,  are  far  loftier  than  the 
utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  iridescent  deli- 
cacy of  Chinese  design,  or  the  literally  imitative  dex- 
terities of  Japan. 

Now,  in   both   these  methods,   Mr.  Bumc-Jones  has   1 
developed  their  applicable  powers  to  their  highest  ex- 
tent.    His  outUne  is  the  purest  and  quietest  that  la 
possible  to  the  pencil ;  nearly  all  other  masters  accenti^  I 
ate  falsely,  or  in  some  places,  as  Richter,  add  shadowsi 
which  are  more  or  less  conventional.     But  an   outline  j 
by  Burnc-Jones  is  as  pure  as  the  lines  of  engraving  on   . 
an  Etruscan  mirror;  and  I  placed  the  series  of  drawings 
from  the  story  of  Psyche  in  your  school  as  faultlessly  J 
exemplary  in  this  kind.     Whether  pleasing  or  displeas-  I 
ing  to  your  taste,  they  are  entirely  masterful;  and  it  ii 
only  by  trying  to  copy  these  or  other  such  outline^  \ 
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that  you  will  fully  fcol  the  grandeur  of  action  in  the 
moving  hand,  tranquil  and  swift  as  a  hawk's  flight,  and 
never  allowing  a  vulgar  tremor,  or  a  momentary  im- 
pulse, to  impair  its  precision,  or  disturb  its  serenity. 

Again,  though  Mr.  Jones  has  a  sense  of  colour,  in  its 
kind,  perfect,  he  is  essentially  a  chiaroscurist.  Diamet 
rically  opposed  to  Rossetti,  who  could  conceive  in 
colour  only,  he  prefers  subjects  which  can  be  divested 
of  superficial  attractiveness,  appeal  first  to  the  intellect 
and  the  heart ;  and  convey  their  lesson  either  through 
intricacies  of  delicate  line,  or  in  the  dimness  or  corusca- 
tion of  ominous  light. 

The  heads  of  Medea  and  of  Danae,  which  I  placed 
in  your  schools  long  ago,  are  representative  of  all  that 
you  need  aim  at  in  chiaroscuro;  and  lately  a  third  type 
of  his  best  work,  in  subdued  pencil  light  and  shade,  has 
been  placed  within  your  reach  in  Dr.  Acland's  drawing, 
room, — the  portrait  of  Miss  Gladstone,  in  which  you 
will  see  the  painter's  best  powers  stimulated  to  their 
utmost,  and  reaching  a  serene  depth  of  expression  un- 
attainable by  photography,  and  nearly  certain  to  be 
lost  in  finished  painting. 

For  there  is  this  perpetually  increasing  difHculty 
towards  the  completion  of  any  work,  that  the  added 
forces  of  colour  destroy  the  value  of  the  pale  and 
subtle  tints  or  shades  which  give  the  nobleness  to  ex- 
pression ;  so  that  the  most  powerful  masters  in  oil 
painting  rarely  aim  at  expression,  but  only  at  general 
character — and  I  believe  the  great  artist  whose  name  I 
have  associated  with  that  of  Bume-Jones  as  represent- 
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ing  the  mythic  schools, 
restrained,  and  partly  oppressed  by  the  very  earnest- 
ness and  extent  of  the  study  through  which  he  has 
sought  to  make  his  work  on  all   sides  perfect.      His 
constant  reference  to  the  highest  examples  of  Greek  ] 
art  in  form,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  the  qualities  at  1 
once  of  tenderness  and  breadth   in  pencil  and   chalk  I 
drawing,  have  virtually  ranked  him  among  the  painters  { 
of  the  great  Athenian  days,  of  whom,  in  the  sixth  book  1 
of  the  Laws,  Plato  wrote:— "You  know  how  the  an- 
ciently accurate  toil  of  a  painter  seems  never  to  reach  I 
a  term  that  satisfies  him ;  but  he  must  cither  farther  1 
touch,  or  soften  the  touches  laid  already,  and  never 
seems  to  reach  a  point  where   he   has  not  yet  some 
power  to  do  more,  so  as  to  make  the  things  he  has 
drawn  more  beautiful,  and  more  apparent  xaXkiw  re 
xai  rpayrpaJTfpa.''' 

Of  course  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture  there  is  no  - 
possibihty  of  entering  on   the  description  of  separate 
pictures;  but  I  trust  it  may  be  hereafter  my  privilege 
to  carry  you  back  to  the  beginning  of  English  historical 
art,  when  Mr.  Watts  first  showed  victorious  powers  of  j 
design  in  the  competition  for  the  frescoes  of  the  Houses  | 
of  Parliament — and  thence  to  trace  for  you,  in  some  1 
completeness,   the   code   of    mythic   and   heroic   story  j 
which   these   two   artists,  Mr.  Watts   and    Mr,  Bum&  ] 
Jones,  have  gathered,  and  in  the  most  deep  sense  writ- 
ten, for  us. 

To-day  I  hai 


mly  brought  with  me  a  few  designs  ^ 
by  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  to  some  \ 
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extent  well  represented  in  photograph,  and  to  whichl 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  subsequent  lectures. 
They  are  not  to  be  copied,  but  delighted  in,  by  those 
of  you  who  care  for  them, — and,  under  Mr.  Fisher's 
care,  I  shall  recommend  them  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  those  who  do  not.  They  include  the  Days  of 
Creation;  three  outlines  from  Solomon's  Song;  two 
from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose;  the  great  one  of 
Athena  inspiring  Humanity;  and  the  story  of  St. 
George  and  Sabra.  They  will  be  placed  in  a  cabinet 
in  the  upper  gallery,  together  with  the  new  series  of 
Turner  sketches,  and  will  by  no  means  be  intruded  on 
your  attention,  but  made  easily  accessible  to  your  wish. 
To  justify  this  monastic  treatment  of  them,  1  must 
say  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  of  the  dislike  which 
these  designs,  in  common  with  those  of  Carpaecio,  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  most  English  people  of  a  practical 
turn.  A  few  words  only,  both  because  this  lecture  is 
already  long  enough,  and  besides,  because  the  point  in 
question  is  an  extremely  curious  one,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  rightly  given  account  of  in  a  concluding  sentence. 
The  point  is,  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  painters,  how- 
ever peculiar  their  manner,  people  either  like  them,  or 
pass  them  by  with  a  merciful  contempt  or  condemna- 
tion, calling  them  stupid,  or  weak,  or  foolish,  but  with- 
out any  expression  of  real  disgust  or  dislike.  But  in 
the  case  of  painters  of  the  mythic  schools,  people  either 
greatly  like  them,  or  they  dislike  in  a  sort  of  frightened 
and  angry  way,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  aggrieved. 
And  the  persons  who  feel  this  antipathy  most  strongly. 
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are  often  extremely  sensible  and  good,  and  of  the  kind  ] 
'  one  is  extremely  unwilling  to  offend;  but  either  they  j 
are  not  fond  of  art  at  all,  or  else  they  admire,  naturally, 
pictures  from  real   life  only,  such   as,  to   name  an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  example,  those  of  the  (I  believe,    | 
Bavarian)  painter  Vautier,  of  whom  I  shall  have  much, 
in  another  place,  to  say  in   praise,  but  of  whom,  with 
the  total  school  he  leads,  I  must  peremptorily  assure 
my  hearers  that  their  manner  of  painting  is  merely  part 
of  our  general  modern  system  of  scientific  illustration 
aided  by  photography,  and  has  no  claim  to  rank  with  J 
works  of  creative  art  at  all ;  and  farther,  that  it  is 
sentlally  illiterate,  and  can  teach  you  nothing  but  what  I 
you  can  easily  see  without  the  painter's  trouble.     Hei 
is,  for  instance,  a  very  charming  little  picture  of  a  school 
girl  going  to  her  class,  and  telling  her  doll  to  be  good 
till  she  comes  back ;  you  like  it,  and  ought  to  like  it, 
because  you  see  the  same  kind  of  incident  in  your  owa  I 
■children   every  day;  but  I  should  say,  on  the  whole,   j 
you  had  better  look  at  the  real  children  than  the  pict-   | 
ure.     Whereas,  you   can't   every  day  at  home  see  the, J 
goddess   Athena   telling   you   yourselves  to   be  good,  ] 
— and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  altogether  like  to,  if  you  J 
could. 

Without  venturing  on  the  rudeness  of  hinting  that  ] 
any  such  feeling  underlies  the  English  dislike  for  di-  J 
dactic  art,  I  will  pray  you  at  once  to  check  the  habit  of  i 
carelessly  blaming  the  things  that  repel  you  in  early  or  J 
existing  religious  artists,  and  to  observe,  for  the  sum  of  J 
what  is  to  be  noted  respecting  the  four  of  whom  I  have  , 
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thus  far  ventured  to  speak — Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr,  Watts,  that  they  are  in  the  most 
solemn  sense,  Hero-worshippers;  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  their  faults  or  shortcomings,  their  aim  has 
always  been  the  brightest  and  the  noblest  possible. 
The  more  you  can  admire  them,  and  the  longer  you 
read,  the  more  your  minds  and  hearts  will  be  filled 
with  the  best  knowledge  accessible  in  history,  and  the 
loftiest  associations  conveyable  by  the  passionate  and 
reverent  skill,  of  which  I  have  told  you  in  the  '  Laws 
of  Fesole,'  that  "  All  great  Art  is  Praise." 
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LECTURE   III. 

Classic  Sc/tools  of  Painting. 

SIR  F.  LEIGHTON   AND   ALMA  TADEMA. 

T  HAD  originally  intended  this  lecture  to  be  mereh^  i 
-'■     the  exposition,  with  direct  reference   to   painting 
and  literature,  of  the  single  line  of  Horace  which  sums  ^ 
the  conditions  of  a  gentleman's  education,  be  he  rich  i 
or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned  : 

"  Esi  animus  libi, — sani  mores  et  lingua, — fidEsque," 
*  animus '  being  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  differs  1 
from  an  ox  or  an  ape;  'mores,' the  difference  in  him 
from  the  'malignum  vulgus';  'lingua.'  eloquence,  the  I 
power  of  expression;  and  'fides,'  fidelity,  to  the  Mas-  I 
ter,  or  Mistress,  or  Law,  that  he  loves.     But  since  1   \ 
came    to    London    and   saw   the   exhibitions,    I    have 
thought  good  to  address  my  discourse  more  pertinently 
to  what  must  at  this  moment  chiefly  interest  you  in 
them.     And  1  must  at  once,  and  before  everything,  tell 
you  the  delight  given  me  by  the  quite  beautiful  work 
in  portraiture,  with  which  my  brother-professor  Rich- 
mond leads  and  crowns  the  general  splendour  of  the 
Grosveiior  Gallery.     I  am  doubly  thankful  that  his  re- 
lease from  labour  in  Oxford  has  enabled  him  to  devel- 
ope  his  special  powers  so  noh\y,  and  that  my  own  re-   ] 
S3 
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turn  grants  me  the  privilege  of  publicly  expressing  to 
him  the  admiration  wc  all  must  feel. 

And  now  in  this  following  lecture,  you  must  please 
understand  at  once  that  I  use  the  word  '  classic,'  first  in 
its  own  sense  of  senatorial,  academic,  and  authoritative ; 
but,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  first  meaning, 
also  in  the  sense,  more  proper  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, of  Anti-Gothic ;  antagonist,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
temper  in  which  Gothic  architecture  was  built :  and 
not  only  antagonist  to  that  form  of  art,  but  contempt- 
uous of  it ;  unforgiving  to  its  faults,  cold  to  its  enthu- 
siasms, and  impatient  of  its  absurdities.  In  which 
contempt  the  classic  mind  is  certainly  illiberal;  and 
narrower  than  the  mind  of  an  equitable  art  student 
should  be  in  these  enlightened  days : — for  instance,  in 
the  British  Museum,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  British 
public  should  see  the  Elgin  marbles  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  but  not  that  they  should  be  unable  to  see 
any  example  of  the  sculpture  of  Chartres  or  Wells, 
unless  they  go  to  the  miscellaneous  collection  at  Ken- 
sington, where  Gothic  saints  and  sinners  are  con- 
founded alike  among  steam  thrashing-machines  and 
dynamite-proof  ships  of  war;  or  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  they  are  mixed  up  with  Rimmel's  perfum- 
ery. 

For  this  hostility,  in  our  present  English  schools, 
between  the  votaries  of  classic  and  Gothic  art,  there 
is  no  ground  in  past  history,  and  no  excuse  in  the 
nature  of  those  arts  themselves.  Briefly,  to-day  V 
would  sum   for  you   the  statement  of  their  historicat 
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continuity  which  you  will  find  expanded  and  illustrated  J 
in  my  former  lectures. 

Only  observe,  for  the  present,  you  must  please  put 
Oriental  Art  entirely  out  of  your  heads,     I  shall  allow 
myself  no  allusion  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Assyria,  or 
Arabia:  though  this  restraint  on  myself  will  be  all  the 
more  diFficult,  because,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  I -had  1 
a  delightful  audience  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  beside  J 
his  Arabian  fountain,  and  beneath  his  Aladdin's  palace 
glass.     Yet  I   shall   not  allude,   in  what   I   say  of  his 
designs,  to  any  points  in   which   they  may  perchance  ' 
Jiave  been   influenced  by  those  enchantments.     Slmt-  J 
larly  there  were  some  charming  Zobeides  and  Cleopatras 
among  the  variegated  colour  fancies  of  Mr.  Alma  Ta- 
dema in  the  last  Grosvenor;  but  I  have  nothing  yet  to 
say  of  them:  it  is  only  as  a  careful  and  learned  inter- 
preter of  certain  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman  life,  and 
as  himself  a  most  accomplished  painter,  on  long  estab- 
lished principles,  that   I  name  him  as  representatively 
'  classic' 

The  summary,  therefore,  which  I  have  to  give  yoa 
of  the  course  of  Pagan  and  Gothic  Art  must  be  under- 
stood as  kept  wholly  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  I 
recognizing  no  farther  shore  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  I 
Thus   fixing  our  termini,  you    find    from   the   earliest  ] 
times,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  a  multitude  of  artists  grad-  1 
ually  perfecting  the  knowledge  and   representation  of  < 
the   human   body,  glorified    by  the   exercises   of  war. 
And  you  have,  north  of  Greece  and  Italy,  innumerably  | 
and  incorrigibly  savage  nations,  representing,  with  rudtf  1 
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and  irregular  efforts,  on  huge  stones,  and  ice-t 
boulders,  on  cave-bones  and  forest-stocks  and  logs, 
with  any  manner  of  innocent  tinting  or  scratching 
possible  to  them,  sometimes  beasts,  sometimes  hob- 
goblins— sometimes,  heaven  only  knows  *hat ;  but 
never  attaining  any  skill  in  figure-drawing,  until,  whether 
invading  or  invaded,  Greece  and  Italy  teach  them  what 
a  human  being  Is  like  ;  and  with  that  help  they  dream 
and  blunder  on  through  the  centuries,  achieving  many 
fantastic  and  amusing  things,  more  especially  the  art  of 
rhyming,  whereby  they  usually  express  their  notions  of 
things  far  better  than  by  painting.  Nevertheless,  in 
due  course  we  get  a  Holbein  out  of  them ;  and,  in  the 
end,  for  best  product  hitherto,  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  su- 
premely Gothic  Gainsborough,  whose  last  words  we  may 
take  for  a  beautiful  reconciliation  of  all  schools  and  souls 
who  have  done  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  conscience, — "We  are  all  going  to  Heaven, 
and  Vandyke  is  of  the  company." 

"We  are  all  going  to  Heaven."  Either  that  is  true 
of  men  and  nations,  or  else  that  they  are  going  the 
other  way  ;  and  the  question  of  questions  for  them  is — 
not  how  far  from  heaven  they  are,  but  whether  they  are 
going  to  it.  Whether  in  Gothic  or  Classic  Art,  it  is 
not  the  wisdom  or  the  barbarism  that  you  have  to 
estimate — not  the  skill  nor  the  rudeness  ; — but  the 
tendency.  For  instance,  just  before  coming  to  Oxford 
this  time,  I  received  by  happy  chance  from  Florence 
the  noble  book  just  published  at  Monte  Cassino,  giving 
-facsimiles  of   the   Benedictine   manuscripts    there,   be- 
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.tween  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries.     Out  of  it  I 

liave  chosen  these  four  magnificent  letters  to  place  in 

your   schools — magnificent   I    caQ   them,  as   pieces   of 

Gothic  writing ;  but  they  are  still,  you  will  find  on  close 

examination,  extremely  limited  in  range  of  imaginative 

subject.     For  these,   and   all   the  other  letters  of  the 

.alphabet   in   that   central    Benedictine   school    at   the 

■period  in  question,  were  composed  of  nothing  else  but 

packs  of  white  dogs,  jumping,  with  more  contortion  of 

themselves  than  has  been  contrived  even  by  modern 

stage  athletes,  through  any  quantity  of  hoops.     But  I 

^^place  these  chosen  examples  in  our  series  of  lessons, 

Bnot  as  patterns  of  dog-drawing,  but  as  distinctly  pro- 

K;^ressivc  Gothic  art,  leading  infallibly  forward — though 

B  the  good  monks  had  no  notion  liow  far, — to  the  Benedic- 

Hi,tine  collie,  in  Landsccr'a  '  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,' 

K  and  the  Benedictine  bulldog,  in  Mr.  Britton  Rivitre's 

K  'Sympathy.' 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  an  enlargement,  made  to 
about  the  proper  scale,  from  a  small  engraving  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  Naples,  of  a  piece  of  the  Classic 
Pompeian  art  which  has  lately  been  so  much  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ^esthetic  cliques  of  Paris  and  London. 
It  purports  to  represent  a  sublimely  classic  cat,  catching 
a  sublimely  classic  chicken ;  and  is  perhaps  quite  as 
much  like  a  cat  as  the  white  spectra  of  Monte  Cassino 
are  like  dogs.  But  at  a  glance  I  can  tell  you, — nor  will 
<u,  surely,  doubt  the  truth  of  the  telling, — that  it  ts 
;4rt  in  precipitate  decadence;  that  no  bettering  or  even 
:ar  dragging  on  of  its  existence.is  possible  for  it ; — that 
3* 
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it  is  the  work  of  a  nation  already  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
and  of  a  school  which  is  passing  away  in  shame. 

Remember,  there  fore,,  and  write  it  on  the  very  tables 
of  your  heart,  that  you  must  never,  when  you  have  to 
judge  of  character  in  national  styles,  regard  them  in 
their  decadence,  but  always  in  their  spring  and  youth. 
Greek  art  is  to  be  studied  from  Homeric  days  to  those 
of  Marathon;  Gothic,  from  Alfred  to  the  Black  Prince 
in  England,  from  Clovis  to  St,  Louis  in  France ;  and 
the  combination  of  both,  which  occurs  first  with  absa 
lute  balance  in  the  pulpit  by  Nicholas  of  Pisa  in.  her 
baptistery,  thenceforward  up  to  Pcrugino  and  Sandro 
Botticelli.  A  period  of  decadence  follows  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  out  of  the  ashes  and  embers  of 
which  the  flame  leaps  again  in  Rubens  and  Vandyke; 
and  so  gradually  glows  and  coruscates  into  the  inter- 
mittent corona  of  indescribably  various  modern  mind, 
of  which  in  England  you  may,  as  I  said,  take  Sir  Joshua 
and  Gainsborough  for  not  only  the  topmost,  but  the 
hitherto  total,  representatives;  total,  that  is  to  say,  out 
of  the  range  of  landscape,  and  above  that  of  satire 
and  caricature.  All  that  the  rest  can  do  partially,  they 
can  do  perfectly.  They  do  it,  not  only  perfectly,  but 
nationaliy;  they  are  at  once  the  greatest,  and  the 
Englishest,  of  all  our  school. 

The  Englishest  —  and  observe  also,  there/ore  the 
greatest:  take  that  for  an  universal,  exceptionless  law; 
— the  largest  soul  of  any  country  is  altogether  its  own. 
Not  the  citizen  of  the  world,  but  of  his  own  city, — nay, 
for  the   best  men,  you   may   say,   of  his  own   village. 
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'atriot  always,  provincial  always,  of  liis  own  crag  or 
field  always.  A  Liddesdalc  man,  or  a  Tynedale; 
Angelico  from  the  Rock  of  Fesole,  or  Virgil  from  the 
Mantuan  marsh.  You  dream  of  National  unity! — you 
■might  as  well  strive  to  melt  the  stars  down  into  one 
nugget,  and  stamp  them  small  Into  coin  with  one 
iar's  face. 

What  mental  qualfties,  especially  English,  you   find 
the  painted   heroes   and  beauties  of   Reynolds  and 
rainsborough,  I    can    only  discuss  with   you   hereafter, 
t  what  external  and  corporeal  qualities  these  masters 
our  masters  love  to  paint,  I  must  ask  you  to-day  to 
insider  for  a  few  moments,  under  Mr.  Carlyle's  guid- 
ance, as  well  as  mine,  and  with  the  analysis  of  '  Sartor 
Resartus.'     Take,  as  types  of  the  best  work  ever  laid 
,Qn   British  canvas, — types   which   I   am  sure  you  will 
prithout  demur  accept,— Sir  Joshua's  Age  of  Innocence, 
pnd   Mrs.    I'elham    feeding   chifkens;    Gainsborough's 
TWrs.  Graham,  divinely  doing   nothing,  and    Blue   Boy 
similarly  occupied;  and,  finally,  Reynolds'  Lord  Heath- 
field  magnanimously  and   irrevocably  locking  up  Gii> 
[tar.      Suppose,  now,  under   the   instigation   of   Mr- 
irlyle  and  'Sartor,'  and  under  the  counsel  of  Zeuxis 
"and  Parrhasius,  we  had   it  really  in  our  power  to  bid 
Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  paint  all  these  over  again, 
in  the  classic  manner.     Would  you  really  insist  on  hav- 
her  white  frock  taken  off  the  Age  of  Innocence ;  on 
le  Blue  Boy's  divesting  himself  of  his  blue;  on — we 
ly  not  dream  of  anything  more  classic — Mrs.  Graham's 
;ng  the  feathers  out  of  her  hat ;  and  on  Lord  Heath- 
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field's  parting, — I  dare  not  suggest,  with  his  regimentals, 
but  his  orders  of  the  Bath,  or  what  else? 

I  own  that  I  cannot,  even  myself,  as  I  propose  the 
alternatives,  answer  absolutely  as  a  Goth,  nor  without 
some  wistful  leanings  towards  classic  principle.  Never' 
theless,  I  feel  confident  in  your  general  admissioa  that 
the  charm  of  all  these  pictures  is  in  great  degree  de- 
pendent on  toilette;  that  the  fond  and  graceful  flat- 
teries of  each  master  do  in  no  small  measure  consist  in 
his  management  of  frillings  and  trimmings,  cuffs  and 
collarettes ;  and  on  beautiful  flingings  or  fastenings  of 
investiture,  which  can  only  here  and  there  be  called  a 
drapery,  but  insists  on  the  perfectness  of  the  forms  it 
conceals,  and  deepens  their  harmony  by  its  contradic- 
tion. And  although  now  and  then,  when  great  ladies 
wish  to  be  painted  as  sibyls  or  goddesses,  Sir  Joshua 
does  his  best  to  bethink  himself  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Guido,  and  the  Lightnings,  and  the  Auroras,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it, — you  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the 
culminating  sweetness  and  rightness  of  him  arc  in  some 
little  Lady  So-and-so,  with  round  hat  and  strong  shoes; 
and  that  a  final  separation  from  the  Greek  art  which 
can  be  proud  in  a  torso  without  a  head,  is  achieved  by 
the  master  who  paints  for  you  five  little  girls'  heads, 
without  ever  a  torso! 

Thus,  then,  we  arrive  at  a  clearly  intelligible  distinc- 
tion between  the  Gothic  and  Classic  schools,  and  a  clear 
notion  also  of  their  dependence  on  one  another.  All 
jesting  apart, — I  think  you  may  safely  take  Luca  deUa 
Robbia  with  his  scholars  for  an  exponent  of  their  unity. 
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to  all  nations.     Luca  is  brightly  Tuscan,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a   Greek;   he  has  English   simplicity,   French 
grace,  Italian  devotion, — and  is,  I   think,  delightful  to 
the  truest  lovers  of  art  in  all  nations,  and  of  all  ranks. 
The   Florentine  Contadina  rejoices  to   sec  him  above 
her  fruit-stall  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio;  and,  having  by 
chance  the  other  day  a  little  Nativity  by  him  on  the 
■floor  of  my  study  (one  of  his  frequentest  designs  of  the 
Infant  Christ   laid  on   the  ground,  and   the   Madonna 
kneeling  to   Him) — having  it,  I  say,  by  chance  on  the 
Boor,  when  a  fashionable  little  girl   with   her  mother 
le   to   see  me,  the   child   about   three  years   old — 
lOugh  there  were  many  pretty  and   glittering  things 
Lbout  the  room  which  might  have  caught  her  eye  or 
fancy,  the  first  thing,  nevertheless,  my  little   lady 
iocs,  is  to  totler  quietly  up  to  the  white  Infant  Christ, 
d  kiss  it. 

Taking,  then,  Luca,  for  central  between  Classic  and 
Gothic  In  sculpture,  for  centr-al  art  of  Florence,  in 
painting,  I  show  you  the  copies  made  for  the  St. 
George's  Guild,  of  the  two  frescoes  by  Sandro  Botti- 
;lli,  lately  bought  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
luvre.  These  copies,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Murray,  while  the  frescoes  were  still  un- 
touched, are  of  singular  value  now.  For  in  their  trans- 
ference to  canvas  for  carriage  much  violent  damage 
i-was  sustained  by  the  originals;  and  as,  even  before, 
ley  were  not  presentable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
French  public,  the  backgrounds  were  filled  in  with 
black,  the  broken  edges  cut  away ;  and,  thus  repainted 
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and  maimed,  they  arc  now,  disgraced  and  glassless,  let 
into  the  wall  of  a  stair-landing  on  the  outside  of  the 
Louvre  galleries. 

You  will  judge  for  yourselves  of  their  deservings; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  can  assure  you  of  their  being 
quite  central  and  classic  Florentine  painting^,  and  types 
of  the  manner  in  which,  so  far  as  you  follow  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  'Laws  of  Fesole,' you  will  be 
guided  to  paint.  Their  subjects  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  us  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  bearing  on 
institutions  of  colleges  for  maidens  no  less  than  bach- 
elors. For  these  frescoes  represent  the  Florentine  ideal 
of  education  for  maid  and  bachelor, — the  one  baptized 
by  the  Graces  for  her  marriage,  and  the  other  brought 
to  the  tutelage  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Knowledge, 
under  a  great  presiding  Muse,  whose  name  you  must 
help  me  to  interpret;  and  with  good  help,  both  from 
maid  and  bachelor,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
name,  and  honour,  all  their  graces  and  virtues  rightly. 

Five  out  of  the  six  Sciences  and  Powers  on  her  right 
hand  and  left,  I  know.  They  are,  on  her  left — geometry, 
astronomy, and  music;  on  her  right — logic  and  rhetoric 
The  third,  nearest  her,  I  do  not  know,  and  will  not 
guess.  She  herself  bears  a  mighty  bow,  and  I  could 
give  you  conjectural  interpretations  of  her,  if  I  chose, 
to  any  extent;  but  will  wait  until  I  hear  what  you 
think  of  her  yourselves.  I  must  leave  you  also  to  dis- 
cover by  whom  the  youth  is  introduced  to  the  great 
conclave ;  but  observe,  that,  as  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Spanish  Chapel,  before  he  can  approach  that  presence 
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he  has  passed  through  the  '  Strait  Gate,"  of  which  the 
bar  has  fallen,  and  the  valve  is  thrown  outwards.  This 
portion  of  the  fresco,  on  which  the  most  important 
significance  of  the  whole  depended,  was  cut  away  in 
the  French  restoration. 

Taking  now  Luca  and  Sandro  for  standards  of  sweet 
■■iGonsent  in  the  feehngs  of  either  school,  falling  aside 
^frora  them  according  to  their  Ukings  or  knowledge,  you 
have  the  two  evermore  adverse  parties,  of  whom  Lord 
Lindsay  speaks,  as  one  studying  the  spirit,  and  the 
other  the  flesh:  but  you  wilt  find  it  more  simply  true 
to  say  that  the  one  studies  the  head,  and  the  other  the 
body.  And  I  think  I  am  almost  alone  among  recent 
tutors  or  professors,  in  recommending  you  to  stddy 
'both,  at  their  best,  and  neither  the  skull  of  the  one,  nor 
teleton  of  the  other. 
*  I  bad  a  special  lesson,  leading  me  to  this  balance, 
|£ben  I  was  in  Venice,  in  iSSo.  The  authorities  of  the 
Academy  did  mc  the  grace  of  taking  down  my  two  pet 
jtictures  of  St.  Ursula,  and  putting  them  into  a  quiet 
loom  for  mc  to  copy.  Now  in  this  quiet  room  where 
twas  allowed  to  paint,  there  were  i  series  of  casts  from 
jttle  ^gina  marbles,  which  I  never  had  seen  conven- 
iently before ;  and  so,  on  my  right  hand  and  left,  I 
bad,  all  day  long,  the  best  pre-Praxitelite  Classic  art, 
jlnd  the  best  pre-Raphae!ite  Gothic  art;  and  could 
lUm  to  this  side,  or  that,  in  an  instant,  to  enjoy  either; 
which  I  could  do,  in  each  case,  with  my  whole  heart; 
(»ily  on  this  condition,  that  if  I  was  to  admire  St. 
Ursula,  it  was  necessary  on  the  whole  to  be  content 
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with  licr  face,  and  not  to  be  too  critical  or  1 
about  her  elbows;  but,  in  the  yEgina  marbles,  ones 
principal  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  knees  and 
elbows,  while  no  ardent  sympathies  were  excited  by 
the  fixed  smile  upon  the  face. 

Without  pressing  our  northern  ■cherubic  principle  to 
an  extreme,  it  Is  really  a  true  and  extremely  important 
consequence  that  all  portraiture  is  essentially  Gothic. 
You  wilt  find  it  stated- — and  with  completely  illustrative 
proof,  in  'Aratra  Pentelici,'  that  portraiture  was  the 
destruction  of  Greek  design ;  certain  exceptions  being 
pointed  out  which  I  do  not  wish  you  now  to  be  en- 
cumbered with.  You  may  understand  broadly  that 
we  Goths  claim  portraiture  altogether  for  our  own,  and 
contentedly  leave  the  classic  people  to  round  their 
chins  by  rule,  and  fix  their  smiles  by  precedent :  toe 
like  a  little  irregularity  in  feature,  and  a  little  caprice 
in  humour — and  with  the  condition  of  dramatic  truth 
in  passion,  necessarily  accept  dramatic  difference  in 
feature.  ^H 

Our  English  masters  of  portraiture  must  not  th<i^H 
fore  think  that  I  have  treated  them  with  disrespect,  !^ 
not  naming  them,  in  these  lectures,  separately  from 
others.  Portraiture  is  simply  a  necessary  function  of 
good  Gothic  painting,  nor  can  any  man  claim  pre- 
eminence in  epic  or  historic  art  who  does  not  first 
excel  in  that.  Nevertheless,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that 
the  number  of  excellent  portraits  given  daily  in  our 
illustrated  papers  prove  the  skill  of  mere  likeness-taking 
to  be  no  unfrequent  or  particularly  admirable  one ;  and 
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I  that  it  is  to  be  somewhat  desired  that  our  proftissed 
I  |>ortrait-painter5  should  render  their  work  valuable  in 
'  all  respects,  and  exemplary  in  its  art,  no  less  than  de- 
lightful in  its  resemblance.     The  public,  who  are  natur- 
ally in  the  habit  of  requiring  rather  the  felicity  and 
^.swiftness  of  likeness  than  abstract  excellence  in  paint- 
tag,  are  always  ready  to  forgive  the  impetuosity  which 
esembles  force;  and  the  interests  connected  with  rate 
pf  production  tend  also  towards  the  encouragement  of 
fnpcrficial  execution.     Whereas  in  a  truly  great  school, 
tor  the  reasons  given  in  my  last  lecture,  it  may  often 
:  inevitable,  and  sometimes  desirable,  that  works  of 
liigh  imaginative  range  and  faculty  should  be  slightly 
raced,  and  without  minuteness  finished;  but  there  is 
I  excuse  for  imperfection  in  a  portrait,  or  failure  of 
p.tlcntion  to   its  minor  accessories.     I   have   long  ago 
Iven,  for  one  instance  of  perfect  portraiture,  Holbein's 
:ge  Guysen,  at   Berlin,  quite  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished pictures  in  the  world  ;  and  in  my  last  visit 
Jto  Florence  none  of  the  pictures  before  known  in  the 
LJfHzii  retained  their  power  over  me  so  completely  as 
■iportrait  of  a  lady  in  the  Tribune,  which  is  placed  as 
(pendant  to  Raphael's  f  omarina,  and  has  always  been 
attributed  to  Raphael,  boing  without  doubt  by  some 
earlier  and  more  laborious  master ;  and,  by  whomsoever 
it  may  be,  unrivalled  in  European  galleries  for  its  fauU- 
3  and  unaffected  finish. 
I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  express  my  ad- 
Kkiration  of  the  kind  of  portraiture,  which  without  sup- 
rting  its  claim  to  public  attention  by  the  celebrity  of  ■ 
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its  subjects,  renders  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Stacy  Marks  so 
valuable  as  epitomes  and  types  of  English  life.  No 
portrait  of  any  recognized  master  in  science  could  be 
more  interesting  than  the  gentle  Professor  in  this  year's 
Academy,  from  whom  even  a  rebelliously  superficial 
person  like  myself  m^ht  be  content  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  mysteries  of  anatomy.  Many  an  old  trav- 
eller's remembrances  were  quite  pathetically  touched 
by  his  monumental  record  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Post- 
boys ' ;  and  that  he  scarcely  paints  for  us  but  in  play, 
is  our  own  fault.  Among  all  the  endeavours  in  English 
historical  painting  exhibited  in  recent  years,  quite  the 
most  conscientious,  vivid,  and  instructive,  was  Mr. 
Marks'  rendering  of  the  interview  between  Lord  Say 
and  Jack  Cade;  and  its  quiet  sincerity  was  only  the 
cause  of  its  being  passed  without  attention. 

In  turning  now  from  these  subjects  of  Gothic  art  to 
consider  the  classic  ideal,  though  I  do  so  in  painful 
sense  of  transgressing  the  limits  of  my  accurate  knowl- 
edge, I  do  not  feel  entirely  out  of  my  element,  because 
in  some  degree  I  claim  even  Sir  Fccderick  Leighton  as 
a  kindred  Goth.  For,  if  you  will  overpass  quickly  in 
your  minds  what  you  remember  of  the  treasures  of 
Greek  antiquity,  you  will  find  that,  among  them  all,  you 
can  get  no  notion  of  what  a  Gre*k  little  girl  was  like. 
Matronly  Junos.  and  tremendous  Demeters,  and  Gor- 
gonian  Minervas,  as  many  as  you  please;  but  for  my 
own  part,  always  speaking  as  a  Goth,  I  had  much  rather 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  Spartan  Helen  dabbling 
.  with  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Eurotas, — none  of  them 
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r  ten  years  old.  And  it  is  with  extreme  gratitude, 
itierefore,  and  unqualified  admiration,  that  I  find  Sir 
Frederick  condescending  from  the  majesties  of  Olym- 
pus to  the  worship  of  these  unappalling  powers,  which, 
heaven  be  thanked,  are  as  brightly  Anglo-Saxon  as 
Hellenic;  and  painting  for  us,  with  a  soft  charm  pe- 
uliarly  his  own,  the  witchcraft  and  the  wondcrfulness 
^  childhood. 

I  have  no  right  whatever  to  speak  of  the  works  of 
sigher  effort  and  claim,  which  have  been  the  result  of 
lis  acutely  observant  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the 
organism  of  the  human  body.  I  am  indeed  able  to 
recognize  his  skill;  but  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
[ubjccts  that  admit  of  its  display.  I  am  enabled,  how- 
ftver,  to  show  you  with  what  integrity  of  application  it 
s  been  gained,  by  his  kindness  in  lending  me  for  the 
luskin  school  two  perfect  early  drawings,  one  of  a 
mon  tree, — and  another,  of  the  same  date,  of  a  By- 
ikntine  well,  which  determine  for  you  without  appeal, 
he  question  respecting  necessity  of  delineation  as  the 
Itst  skill  of  a  painter.  Of  all  our  present  masters.  Sir 
'redcrick  Leighton  delights  most  in  softly-blended 
Diours,  and  his  ideal  of  beauty  is  more  nearly  that  of 
^i^orrcggio  than  any  seen  since  Correggio's  time.  But 
ytou  see  by  what  precision  of  terminal  outline  he  at  first 
restrained,  and  exalted,  his  gift  of  beautiful  vaghezza. 
■  Nor  is  the  lesson  one  whit  less  sternly  conveyed  to 
«ou  by  the  work  of  M.  Alma  Tadema,  who  differs  from 
111  the  artists  I  have  ever"  known,  except  John  Lewis, 
L  the  gradual  increase  of   technical  accuracy,  which 
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attends  and  enchances  together  the  expanding  range 
of  his  dramatic  invention  ;  while  every  year  he  displays 
more  varied  and  complex  powers  of  minute  draughts- 
manship, more  especially  in  architectural  detail,  where- 
in, somewhat  priding  myself  as  a  specialty,  I  neverthe- 
less receive  continual  lessons  from  him ;  except  only  in 
this  one  point, — that,  with  me,  the  transluccncy  and 
glow  of  marble  is  the  principal  character  of  its  sul>- 
stance,  while  with  M.  Tadema  it  is  chiefly  the  superficial 
lustre  and  veinjng  which  seem  to  attract  him;  and 
these,  also,  seen,  not  in  the  strength  of  southern  sun, 
but  in  the  cool  twilight  of  luxurious  chambers.  With 
which  insufficient,  not  to  say  degrading,  choice  of 
architectural  colour  and  shade,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  his 
classic  idealism,  against  which,  while  I  respectfully 
acknowledge  his  scholarship  and  his  earnestness,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  gravely  and  conclusively 
warned. 

I  said  that  the  Greeks  studied  the  body  glorified  by 
war;  but  much  more,  remember,  they  studied  the  mind 
glorified  by  it.  It  is  the  ^iivi'i  Ax'-^'I'^^y  not  the  mus- 
cular force,  which  the  good  beauty  of  the  body  itself 
signifies;  and  you  may  most  strictly  take  the  Homeric 
words  describing  the  aspect  of  Achilles  showing  himself 
on  the  Greek  rampart  as  representative  of  the  total 
Greek  ideal.  Learn  by  heart,  unfoi^ettably,  the  seven 
lines — 

AvTtip  'Axi^^eiii  apro  Jil'^iXof     afx^l  6'  Aff/jvrf 
H/toii  iq>Bifioiai  paX  AiyiSa  dvaaavoiaeay 
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Aji<p'i  6t  oi  ^aqtaXf)  vitpoi  (STftps  Sla  Otdtav 
Xpvaeov,  in  6   avrov  Sale  ipXoya  itafupavoiasaY. 
'Hyjoxoi  S  iiinXt/yEv,  ijiel  iSov  axafiaroy  nCp 

^etvov  vnip  HitpaXtji  fjcya6u/iov  TIt)\ii(i)vo% 
jJaiofityoy  to  6  e'Sait  Ota  yXavHums  jlOiivt/ ■ 


which  are  enough  to  remind  you  of  the  whole  contex^B 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  association  of  light  and  cEoui^ 
in  their  terrible  mystery,  with  the  truth  and  majesty  of  ' 
human  form,  in  the  Grcetc  conception;  tiyht  and  cloud, 
whether  appointed  cither  to  show  or  to  conceal,  both 
given  by  a  divine  spirit,  according  to  the  bearing  o£j 
your  own  university  shield,  "  Dominus  illuminatio."    Im 
all  ancient  heroic  subjects,  you  will  find  these  two  ideasi 
of  light  and  mystery  combined;  and  these  with  heightfl 
of  standing — the  Goddess  central  and  high  in  the  pediJ 
ment  of  her  temple,  the  hero  on  his  chariot,  or  thefl 
-Egyptian  king  colossal  above  his  captives.  ■ 

Now  observe,  that  whether  of  Greek  or  Roman  lif^fl 
M.  Alma  Tadema's  pictures  are  always  in  twilight— ^B 
interiors,  t5a-o  evjii^iytt  antn.  1  don't  know  if  you  saWfl 
the  collection  of  them  last  year  at  the  Grosvenor,  bun 
with  that  universal  twilight  there  was  also  universalfl 
crouching  or  lolling  posture,— either  in  fear  or  lazines&J 
And  the  most  gloomy,  the  most  crouching,  the  most« 
dastardly  of  all  these  representations  of  classic  lifS,  w£i,.l 
the  little  picture  called  the  Pyrrhic  Dance,  of  which  theil 
general  effect  was  exactly  like  a  microscopic  view  of  aj 
small  detachment  of  black-beetles,  in  search  of  a  deadg 
rat.  I 
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I  have  named  to  you  the  Achillean  splendour  as 
primary  type  of  Greek  war;  but  you  need  only  glance, 
in  your  memorj',  for  a  few  instants,  over  tiie  habitual 
expressions  of  ail  the  great  poets,  to  recognize  the 
magnificence  of  light,  terrible  or  hopeful ;  the  radiance 
of  armour,  over  all  the  field  of  battle,  or  flaming  at 
every  gate  of  the  city;  as  in  the  blazoned  heraldry  of 
the  seven  against  Thebes, — or  beautiful,  as  in  the  golden 
armour  of  Glaucus,  down  to  the  baser  brightness  for 
which  Camilla  died:  remember  also  that  the  ancient 
Doric  dance  was  strictly  the  dance  of  Apollo;  seized 
again  by  your  own  mightiest  poet  for  the  chief  remnant 
of  the  past  in  the  Greece  of  to-day — 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ! " 

And  this  is  just  the  piece  of  classic  life  which  your 
nineteenth  century  fancy  sets  forth  under  its  fuliginous 
and  cantharoid  disfigurement  and  disgrace. 

I  say,  jour  nineteenth  century  fancy,  for  M.  Alma 
Tadema  does  but  represent — or  rather,  has  haplessly 
got  himself  entangled  in, — the  vast  vortex  of  recent 
Italian  and  French  revolutionary  rage  against  all  that 
resists,  or  ever  did  resist,  its  license ;  in  a  word,  against 
all  priesthood  and  knighthood. 

Th^  Roman  state,  observe,  in  the  strength  of  it  ex- 
presses both  these ;  the  orders  of  chivalry  do  not  rise 
out  of  the  disciplining  of  the  hordes  of  Tartar  horse- 
men, but  by  the  Christianizing  of  the  Roman  eques; 
and  the  noble  priesthood  of  Western  Christendom  is 
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not,  in  the  heart  of  it,  hieratic,  but  pontifical.  And  it 
is  the  last  corruption  of  this  Roman  state,  and  its 
Bacchanalian  phrenzy,  which  M.  Aima  Tadema  seeraa 
to  hold  it  his  heavenly  mission  to  pourtray. 

I  have  no  mind,  as  I  told  you,  to  darken  the  healthy 
work  1  hope  to  lead  you  into  by  any  frequent  reference 
to  antagonist  influences.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to-day  to  distinguish,  once  for  all,  what  it  U 
above  everything  your  duty,  as  scholars  in  Oxford,  to 
know  and  love — the  perpetual  laws  of  classic  literature 
aiyl  art,  the  laws  of  the  Muses,  from  what  has  of  late 
again  infected  the  schools  of  Europe  under  the  pre- 
tence of  classic  study,  being  indeed  only  the  continuing 
poison  of  the  Renaissance,  and  ruied,  not  by  the  choir 
of  the  Muses,  but  by  the  spawn  of  the  Python.  And 
this  I  have  been  long-minded  to  do;  but  am  only  now 
enabled  to  do  completely  and  clearly,  and  beyond  your' 
doubt,  by  having  obtained  for  you  the  evidence,  un- 
mistakable, of  what  remains  classic  from  the  ancient 
life  of  Italy — the  ancient  Etruscan  life,  down  to  this 
day;  whicli  is  the  perfection  of  humility,  modesty,  and 
serv  ice  able  n  ess,  as  opposed  to  the  character  which  re- 
mains in  my  mind  as  the  total  impression  of  the 
Academy  and  Grosvenor, — that  the  young  people  of 
this  day  desire  to  be  painted  first  as  proud,  saying. 
How  grand  I  am ;  next  as  immodest,  saying,  How 
beautiful  1  am  ;  lastly  as  idle,  saying,  I  am  able  to  pay 
for  flunkeys,  and  never  did  a  stroke  of  work  in  my  life. 
Since  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  great  Manchester 
!  exhibition  in  1851,  every  Englishman,  desiring  to  e». 
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press  interest  in  the  arts,  considers  it  his  duly  to  a 
with  Keats,  that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  far  ever.     I 
do  not  know  in  what  sense  the  saying  was  understood 
by  the  Manchester  school.     But  this  I  know,  that  v 
joy  may  remain  still  for  you  and  for  your  childrc 
the  fields,  the  homes,  and  the  churches  of  Engla 
you  must  win  by  otherwise  reading  the  fallacious  lin& 
A  beautiful  thing  may  exist  but   for  a  moment,  as  a 
rcaUty; — ^it  exists  for  ever  as  a  testimony.     To  the  I 
and  to  the  witness  of  it  the  nations  must  appealj-J 
secuU  seculorum  " ;  and  in  very  deed  and  very  truq 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  lazv  for  ever. 

That  is  the  true  meaning  of  classic  art  and  of  classic 
literature ; — not  the  license  of  pleasure,  but  the  law  of 
goodness;  and  if,  of  the  two  words,  KorAos  iidyaOai, 
one  can  be  left  unspoken,  as  implied  by  the  other,  it  is 
the  first,  not  the  last.  It  is  written  that  the  Creator  of 
all  things  beheld  them — not  in  that  they  were  beautiful, 
but  in  that  they  were  good. 

This  law  of  beauty  may  be  one,  for  aught  we  know, 
fulfilling  itself  more  perfectly  as  the  years  roll  on  ;  but 
at  least  it  is  one  from  which  no  jot  shall  pass.  The 
beauty  of  Greece  depended  on  the  laws  of  Lycur^us; 
the  beauty  of  Rome,  on  those  of  Numa;  our  own,  on 
the  laws  of  Christ.  On  all  the  beautiful  features  of 
men  and  women,  throughout  the  ages,  are  written  the 
solemnities  and  majesty  of  the  law  they  knew,  with  the 
charity  and  meekness  of  their  obedience;  on  all  un- 
beautiful  features  arc  written  either  ignorance  of  the 
law,  or  the  malice  and  insolence  of  the  disobedience.  ■ 
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I  showed  you,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  address,  a 
drawing  of  the  death  of  a  Tuscan  girl, — a  saint,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word,  such  as  there  have  been,  and 
still  are,  among  the  Christian  women  of  all  nations.  I 
bring  you  to-day  the  portrait  of  a  Tuscan  Sibyl, — such 
as  there  have  been,  and  still  are.  She  herself  is  still 
living;  her  portrait  is  the  first  drawing  illustrating  the 
book  of  the  legends  of  the  peasantry  of  Val  d'Amo, 
which  I  obtained  possession  of  in  Florence  last  year; 
of  which  book  I  will  now  read  you  part  of  the  preface, 
in  which  the  authoress  gives  you  the  story  of  the  life 
of  this  Etrurian  Sibyl. 

"  Beatrice  was  the  daughter  of  a  stonemason  at  Mclo, 
a  little  village  of  not  very  easy  access  on  the  mountain- 
side above  Cutigliano  ;  and  her  mother  having  died  10 
Beatrice's  infancy,  she  became,  from  early  childhood, 
the  companion  and  assistant  of  her  father,  accompany< 
ing  him  to  his  winter  labours  in  the  Maremma,  and  as 
she  grew  stronger,  helping  him  at  his  work  by  bringing 
bim  stones  for  the  walls  and  bridges  which  he  built — 
carrying  them  balanced  on  her  head.  She  had  no  edu- 
cation, in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  never  learning 
"  even  the  alphabet ;  but  she  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  could  sing  or  recite  long  pieces  of  poetry.  As  a 
girl,  she  used  in  summer  to  follow  the  sheep,  with  her 
distaff  at  her  waist,  and  would  fill  up  her  hours  of  soli- 
tude by  singing  such  ballads  as '  The  War  of  St.  Micha- 
el and  the  Dragon,'  'The  Creation  of  the  World,  and 
the  Fall  of  Man,"  or,  'The  History  of  San  Pclegrino, 
aon  of  Romano,  King  of  Scotland:'  and  now,  in  her 
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old  age,  she  knows  nearly  all  the  New  Testament  his- 
tory, and  much  of  the  Old,  in  a  poetical  form.  She 
was  very  beautiful  then,  they  say ;  with  curling  black 
hair  and  wonderful  inspired-looking  eyes,  and  there 
must  always  have  been  a  great  charm  in  her  voice  and 
smile ;  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  Matteo  Bernardi, 
much  older  than  herself,  and  owner  of  a  fine  farm  at 
Pian  degli  Ontani,  and  of  many  cattle,  chose  rather  to 
marry  the  shepherd  girl  who  could  sing  so  sweetly, 
than  another  woman  whom  his  family  liked  better,  and 
who  might  perhaps  have  brought  him  more  increase  of 
worldly  prosperity.  On  Beatrice's  wedding  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  custom  of  the  country,  one  or  two 
poets  improvised  verses  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  and 
as  she  listened  to  them,  suddenly  she  felt  in  herself  a 
new  power,  and  began  to  sing  the  poetry  which  was 
then  born  in  her  mind,  and  having  once  begun,  found 
it  impossible  to  stop,  and  kept  on  singing  a  great  while, 
so  that  all  were  astonished,  and  her  uncle,  who  was 
present,  said — "  Beatrice,  you  have  deceived  me !  if  I 
had  known  what  you  were,  I  would  have  put  you  in  a 
convent."  From  that  time  forth  she  was  the  great 
poetess  of  all  that  part  of  the  country;  and  was  sent 
for  to  sing  and  recite  at  weddings,  and  other  festivals, 
for  many  miles  around:  and  perhaps  she  might  have 
been  happy,  but  her  husband's  sister,  Barbara,  who 
lived  in  the  house,  and  who  had  not  approved  of  the 
marriage,  tried  very  wickedly  to  set  her  brother  against 
his  wife,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded.  He  tried  to 
stop  her  singing,  which  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  mad- 
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ness,  and  at  times  he  treated  her  with  great  unkindness; 
but  sing  she  must,  and  sing  she  did,  for  it  was  what  the 
Lord  made  her  for,  and  she  lived  down  all  their  dislike; 
It  her  husband  loved  her  in  his  old  age,  and  Barbara, 
whom  she  nursed  with  motherly  kindness  through  a 
long  and  most  distressing  illness,  was  her  friend  before 
she  died,  Beatrice  is  still  living,  at  a  great  age  now, 
but  still  retaining  much  of  her  old  beauty  and  brilliancy, 
and  is  waited  on  and  cared  for  with  much  affection  by 
a  pretty  granddaughter  bearing  the  same  name  as  her* 
self." 

There  are  just  one  or  two  points  I  want  you  to  note 
in  this  biography,  specially. 

The  girl  is  put,  in  her  youth,  to  three  kinds  of  noble 
work.  She  is  a  shepherdess,  like  St.  Genevieve;  a 
spinner  and  knitter,  like  Queen  Bertha;  chiefly  and  ' 
I  most  singularly,  she  is  put  to  help  her  father  in  the 
pontifical  art  of  bridge-building.  Gymnastic  to  pur- 
pose, you  observe.  In  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  number 
of  your  favourite  English  chronicle,  the  proud  mother 
says  of  her  well-trained  daughters,  that  there  is  not  one 
who  could  not  knock  down  her  own  father:  here  is  a 
strong  daughter  who  can  help  her  father — a  Grkce 
Darling  of  the  rivers  instead  of  the  sea. 

These  are  the  first  three  things  to  be  noted  of  her. 
Next,  the  material  of  her  education,— not  in  words,  but 
in  thoughts,  and  the  greatest  of  thoughts.  You  con- 
tinually hear  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  allowed  to 
read  the  Bible.  Here  is  a  little  shepherdess  who  has  it 
in  her  heart. 


Next,  the  time  of  her  inspiration,— at  her  wedding 
feast;  as  in  the  beginning  of  her  Master's  ministry,  at 
Cana.  Here  is  right  honour  put  upon  marriage ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  disturb  her  housShold 
peace,  it  was  entirely  blessed  to  her  in  her  children  : 
nor  to  her  alone,  but  to  us,  and  to  myriads  with  us ; 
for  her  second  son,  Angelo,  is  the  original  of  the  four 
drawings  of  St.  Christopher  which  illustrate  the  central 
poem  in  Miss  Alexander's  book;  and  which  are,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  most  beautiful  renderings  of 
the  legend  hitherto  attained  by  religious  imagination. 

And  as  you  dwell  on  these  portraits  of  a  noble  Tus- 
can peasant,  the  son  of  a  noble  Christian  mother,— 
learn  this  farther  and  final  distinction  between  the 
greatest  art  of  past  time,  and  that  which  has  become 
possible  now  and  in  future. 

The  Greek,  I  said,  pourtrayed  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  man,  glorified  in  mortal  war.  But  to  us  is  given  the 
task  of  hotter  portraiture,  of  the  countenance  and  the 
heart  of  man,  glorified  by  the  peace  of  God. 

Whether  Francesca's  book  is  to  be  eventually  kept 
together  or  distributed  I  do  not  yet  know.  But  if  dis- 
tributed, the  drawings  of  St.  Christopher  must  remain 
in  Oxford,  being,  as  I  have  said,  the  noblest  statements 
I  have  ever  seen  of  the  unchangeable  meaning  of  this 
Ford  of  ours,  for  all  who  pass  it  honestly,  ar^d  do  not 
contrive  false  traverse  for  themselves  over  a  widened 
Magdalen  Bridge.  That  ford,  gentlemen,  for  ever, — 
know  what  you  may, — hope  what  you  may, — believe  or 
deny  what  you  may, — you  have  to  pass  barefoot.     For 
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it  is  a  baptism  as  well  as  a  ford,  and  the  wi      ^  as 

the  sands,  arc  holy.     Your  youthful  days  in  this  piac 
are  to  you  the  dipping  of  your  feet  in  the  brim  of  tf 
river,  which  is  to  be  manfully  stemmed  by  you  all  yoi 
days ;  not  drifted  with, — nor  toyed  upon.    Fallen  leaves 
enough  it  is  strewn  with,  of  the  flowers  of  the  forest 
moraine  enough    it   bears,  of  the   ruin   of  the  brav 
Your  task  is  to  cross  it ;  your  doom  may  be  to  go  down 
with  it,  to  the  depths  out  of  which  there  is  no  crying. 
Traverse  it,  staff  in   hand,  and  with  loins  girded,  an 
■with  whatsoever  law  of   Heaven  you   know,  for  you 
light.    On  the  other  side  is  the  Promised  Land,  the 
Land  of  the  Leaj. 
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MRS.  ALLINGHAM  AND   KATE   GREENAWAV. 

"ITl  7^  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  uses  o( 
^  ■  legendary  art  to  grown  persons,  and  to  the 
most  learned  and  powerful  minds.  To-day  I  will  en- 
deavour to  note  with  you  some  of  the  least  controverti- 
ble facts  respecting  its  uses  to  children  ;  and  to  obtain 
your  consent  to  the  main  general  principles  on  which  I 
believe  it  should  be  offered  to  them. 

Here,  however,   I    enter   on    ground   where   I   must 

giiard  carefully  against  being  misled  by  my  own  predi- 

.  lections,  and  in  which  also  the  questions  at  issue  are 

extremely  difficult,  because   most  of  them  new.     It  is 

only  in  recent  times  that  pictures  have  become  familiar 

b  means  of  household   pleasure  and   education:  only  in 

I  our  own  days — nay,  even  within  the  last  ten  years  of 

F  those,  that  the  means  of  illustration  by  colour-printing 

Lhave  been  brought  to  perfection,  and  art  as  exquisite 

I  as  we  need  desire  to  see  it,  placed,  if  our  school-boards 

^choose  to  have   it  so,  within  the  command   of   every 

nursery  governess. 

Having  then  the  colour-print,  the  magic-Iantem,  the 
electric-light,  and  the — to  any  row  of  ciphers — magni- 
g,  lens,  it  becomes  surely  very  interesting  to  con- 
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sider  what  we  may  most  wisely  represent  to  children 
by  means  so  potent,  so  dazzling,  and,  if  we  will,  so 
faithful.  I  said  just  now  that  I  must  guard  carefully 
against  being  misled  by  my  own  predilections,  because 
having  been  myself  brought  up  principally  on  fairy 
legends,  my  first  impulse  would  be  to  insist  upon  every 
story  we  tell  to  a  child  being  untrue,  and  every  scene 
we  paint  for  it,  impossible.  But  I  have  been  led,  as 
often  before  confessed,  gravely  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  some  parts  of  my  early  training;  and  perhaps  some 
day  may  try  to  divest  myself  wholly,  for  an  hour,  of 
these  dangerous  recollections ;  and  prepare  a  lecture 
for  you  in  which  I  will  take  Mr.  Gradgrind  on  his  own 
terms,  and  consider  how  far,  making  it  a  rule  that  we 
exhibit  nothing  but  facts,  we  could  decorate  our  pages 
of  history,  and  illuminate  the  slides  of  our  lantern,  in  a 
manner  still  sufficiently  attractive  to  childish  taste. 
For  indeed  poor  Louise  and  her  brother,  kneeling  to 
peep  under  the  fringes  of  the  circus-tent,  are  as  much 
in  search  after  facts  as  the  most  scientific  of  us  all !  A 
circus-rider,  with  his  hoop,  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the 
planet  Saturn  and  his  ring,  and  exemplifies  a  great 
many  more  laws  of  motion,  both  moral  and  physical ; 
nor  are  any  descriptions  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  or 
the  Lake  of  the  Black  Islands,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights,' 
anything  like  so  wonderful  as  the  scenes  of  California 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  you  may  find  des- 
cribed in  the  April  number  of  the  'Comhill  Magazine,' 
under  the  heading  of  '  Early  Spring  in  California' ;  and 
may  see  represented  with  most  sincere  and  passionate 
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^enthusiasm  by  the  American  landscape  painter,  Mr. 
IkMoran,  in  a  survey  latirly  published  by  the  Government 
\oi  the  United  States.' 

Scenes  majestic  as  these,  pourtrayed  with  mere  and 
tpure  fidelity  by  such  scientific  means  as  I  have  referred    ■ 
luld  form  a  code  of  geographic  instruction  beyond    I 
[■all  the  former  grasp  of  young  people ;  and  a  source  of  I 
'■entertainment,— I    had    nearly  said,  and   most  people   I 
who  had  not  watched  the  minds  of  children  carefully,    , 
might  think, — inexhaustible.     Much,  indeed,  I   should    1 
myself  hope  from  it,  but  by  no  means  an  infinitude  of 
b  entertainment.      For  it  is  quite  an  inexorable  law  of   I 
^this  poor  human  nature  of  ours,  that  in  the  develop-   I 
Lment  of  its  healthy  infancy,  it  is  put  by  Heaven  under 
I  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  its  imagination  as  well 
s  its  lungs  and  its  legs; — that  it  is  forced  to  develope 
Uts  power  of  invention,  as  a  bird  its  feathers  of  flight; 
ft-that  no  toy  you  can  bestow  will  supersede  the  pleasure 
Lit  has  in  fancying  something  that  isn't  there  ;  and  the 
l.most  instructive  histories  you  can  compile  for  it  of  the 
kwondcrs  of  the  world  will  never  conquer  the  interest  of 
■the  tale  which  a  clever  child  can  tell  itself,  concerning  I 
■the  shipwreck  of  a  rose-leaf  in  the  shallows  of  a  rivulet.    \ 
One  of  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the  need  to  chil- 
dren of   this  exercise  of  the   inventive  and   believing 
power, — the  besaln  de  croirc,  which  precedes  the  hesoin 
u^gi'aimer,  you  will  find  in  the  way  you  destroy  the  vitat- 
Bjty  of  a  toy  to  them,  by  bringing  it  too  near  the  imita-   I 
Ftion  of  life.     You  never  find  a  child  make  a  pet  of  a   1 
ftjnechanical    mouse   that   runs   about    the   floor — of    a  j 
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poodle  that  yelps — of  a  tumbler  who  jumps  upon  wires. 
The  child  falls  in  love  with  a  quiet  Uiing,  with  an  ugly 
one — nay,  it  may  be,  with  one,  to  us,  totally  devoid  of 
meaning.  My  little^ — cver-so-m any-times-grand — cousin, 
Lily,  took  a  bit  of  stick  with  a  round  knob  at  the  end 
of  it  for  her  doll  one  day; — nursed  it  throu^  any 
number  of  illnesses  with  the  most  tender  solicitude; 
and,  on  the  deeply-important  occasion  of  its  having  a 
new  nightgown  made  for  it,  bent  down  her  mother*! 
head  to  receive  the  confidential  and  timid  whisper— 
"  Mamma,  perhaps  it  had  better  have  no  sleeves, 
because,  as  Bibsey  has  no  arms,  she  mightn't  like 
it" 

I  must  take  notice  here,  but  only  in  passing, — the 
subject  being  one  to  be  followed  out  afterwards  in 
studying  more  grave  branches  of  art, — that  the  human 
mind  in  its  full  enei^  having  thus  the  power  of  believ- 
ing  simply  what  it  likes,  the  responsibilities  and  the 
fatalities  attached  to  the  effort  of  Faith  are  greater 
than  those  belonging  to  bodily  deed,  precisely  in  the 
degree  of  their  voluntariness.  A  man  can't  always  do 
what  he  likes,  but  he  can  always  fancy  what  he  likes; 
and  he  may  be  forced  to  do  what  he  doesn't  like,  but 
he  can't  be  forced  to  fancy  what  he  doesn't  like. 

I  use  for  the  moment,  the  word  'to  fancy'  instead  of 
'to  believe,'  because  the  whole  subject  of  Fidelity  and 
Infidelity  has  been  made  a  mere  mess  of  quarrels  and 
blunders  by  our  habitually  forgetting  that  the  proper 
power  of  Faith  is  to  trust  xvilkout  evidence,  not  with 
evidence.     You  perpetually  hear  people  say,  '  I  won't 
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believe  this  or  that  unless  you  give  me  evidence  of  it.' 
Why,  if  you  give  them  evidence  of  it,  they  know  it, — 
they  don't  believe,  any  more.  A  man  doesn't  believe 
there's  any  danger  in  nitro-giycerine;  at  last  he  gets 
his  parlour-door  blown  Into  next  street.  He  is  then 
better  informed  on  the  subject,  but  the  time  for  belief 
is  past. 

Only,  observe,  I  don't  say  that  you  can  fancy  what 
you  like,  to  the  degree  of  receiving  it  for  truth.  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  have  a  power  such  as  that,  for  it  would 
be  one  of  voluntary  madness.  But  we  are,  in  the  most 
natural  and  rational  health,  able  to  foster  the  fancy,  up 
to  the  point  of  influencing  our  feelings  and  character  in 
the  strongest  way;  and  for  the  strength  of  that  healthy 
imaginative  faculty,  and  all  the  blending  of  the  good 
and  grace,  "richiesto  al  vero  cd  a!  trastullo,"*  we  are 
wholly  responsible.  We  may  cultivate  it  to  what 
brightness  we  choose,  merely  by  living  in  a  quiet  re- 
lation with  natural  objects  and  great  and  good  people, 
past  or  present ;  and  we  may  extinguish  it  to  the  last 
snuff,  merely  by  living  tn  town,  and  reading  the  'Times' 
!*very  morning. 

We  are  scarcely  sufficiently  conscious,"  says  Mr. 
Kinglake,  with  his  delicate  precision  of  serenity  in  satire, 
"  scarcely  sufficiently  conscious  in  England,  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  the  wise  and  zoatchful  press  which  pre- 

^es  over  the  formation  of  our  opinions ;    and  which 
irings  about  this  splinded  result,  namely,  that  in  mat- 
i[  belief,  the  humblest  of  us  are  lifted  up  to  the 
•  Dante,  Parg.  xir.  93. 
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level  of  the  most  sagacious,  so  that  really  a  simple 
Cornet  in  the  Blues  is  no  more  likely  to  entertain  a 
foolish  belief  about  ghosts,  or  witchcraft,  or  any  other 
supernatural  topic,  than  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

And  thus,  at  the  present  day,  for  the  education  or 
the  extinction  of  the  Fancy,  we  are  absolutely  left  to 
our  choice.  For  its  occupation,  not  wholly  so,  yet  in  a 
far  greater  measure  than  we  know.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
speaks  of  it  as  only  impossible  to  ■'  have  sight  of  Proteus 
rising  from  the  sea,"  because  the  world  is  too  much 
with  us;  also  Mr.  Kinglake,  though,  in  another  place, 
he  calls  it  "  a  vain  and  heathenish  longing  to  be  fed 
with  divine  counsels  from  the  lips  of  Pallas  Athene," — 
yet  is  far  happier  than  the  most  scientific  traveller 
could  be  in  a  trigonometric  measurement,  when  he 
discovers  that  Neptune  could  really  have  seen  Troy 
from  the  top  of  Samothrace:  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  many  of  us  find  it  an  extremely  wholesome  and 
useful  method  of  treating  our  ordinary  affairs,  if  before 
deciding,  even  upon  very  minor  points  of  conduct  ad- 
mitting of  prudential  and  conscientious  debate,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  Pallas  Athene  was  actu- 
ally in  the  room  with  us,  or  at  least  outside  the  window 
in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  and  permitted  us,  on  the 
condition  always  of  instant  obedience,  to  ask  her  advice 
upon  the  matter. 

Here  ends  my  necessary  parenthesis,  with  its  suspi- 
cion of  preachment,  for  which  I  crave  pardon,  and  I 
return  to  my  proper  subject  of  to-day, — the  art  which 
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3ids  to  address  only  childish  imagination,  and  whose 

ject  is  primarily  to  entertain  with  grace. 

Vith  grace : — I  insist  much  on  this  latter  word.  We 
may  allow  the  advocates  of  a  material  philosophy  to 
insist  that  every  wild-weed  tradition  of  fairies,  gnomes, 
and  sylphs  should  be  well  ploughed  out  of  a  child's 
mind  to  prepare  it  for  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  of — 
iJ/igrace :  but  no  defence  can  be  offered  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  ideas  to  its  mind  in  a  form  so  vulgar- 
ized as  to  defame  and  pollute  the  masterpieces  of  former 
literature.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  convince  the  young 
proselyte  of  science  that  a  cobweb  on  the  top  of  a 
thistle  cannot  be  commanded  to  catch  a  honey-be^  for 
him,  without  introducing  a  dance  of  ungainly  fairies  on 
the  site  of  the  cabst^md  under  the  Westminster  clock 
tower,  or  making  the  Queen  of  them  fall  in  love  with 
Ma:  sentry  on  guard. 

^HVith  grace,  then,  assuredly, — and  1  think  we  may 
aad  also,  with  as  much  seriousness  as  an  entirely  ficti- 
tious subject  may  admit  of — seeing  that  it  touches  the 
border  of  that  higher  world  which  is  not  fictitious.     We 

^111  perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  the 
es  of  burlesque  in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ' 
nplary  of  Shakespeare's  general  treatment  of  fairy 
character:  we  should  always  remember  that  he  places 
the  most  beautiful  words  descriptive  of  virgin  purity 
which  English  poetry  possesses,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
]■  airy  King,  and  that  to  the  Lord  of  Fancies  he  entrusts 
^ic  praise  of  the  conquest  of  Fanc>', — 
^B  "  In  maiden  mcdiUlion. — Fflacy  frc^" 
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You  must,  however,  always  carefully  dUtingui&h  these 
states  of  gloomy  fantasy,  natural,  though  too  often 
fatal,  to  men  of  real  imagination, — the  spectra  which 
appear,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not, — to  men  like 
Orcittrna,  Durcr,  Blake,  and  Alfred  Rrthcl,--and  dwelt 
upon  by  them,  in  the  hope  of  producing  some  moral 
impression  of  salutary  awe  by  their  record — as  in  Blake's 
Book  of  Job,  in  Durer's  Apocalypse,  in  Rethel's  Death 
the  Avenger  and  Death  the  Friend, — and  more  nobly 
in  his  grand  design  of  Barbaro^sa  entering  the  grave  of 
Charlemagne ; — carefully,  I  say,  you  must  distinguish 
this  natural  and  lofty  phase  of  visionary  terror,  from 
the  coarse  delight  in  mere  pain  and  crisis  of  danger, 
which,  in  our  infidel  art  and  literature  for  the  young, 
fills  our  books  of  travel  with  pictures  of  alligators 
swallowing  children,  hippopotami  upsetting  canoes  full 
of  savages,  bears  on  their  hind-legs  doing  battle  with 
northern  navigators,  avalanches  burying  Alpine  villages, 
and  the  like,  as  the  principal  attractions  of  the  volume; 
not,  in  the  plurality  of  cases,  without  vileness  of  ex- 
aggeration which  amounts  to  misleading  falsehood — 
unless  happily  pushed  to  the  point  where  mischief  is 
extinguished  by  absurdity.  In  Strahan's  '  Magazine 
for  the  Youth  of  all  Ages,'  for  June  1879,  at  page  328, 
you  will  find  it  related,  in  a  story  proposed  for  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  natural  history,  that  "the  fugitives  saw 
an  enormous  elephant  cross  the  clearing,  surrounded 
by  ten  tigers,  some  clinging  to  its  back,  and  others 
keeping  alongside." 

I  may  in  this  place,  I  think,  best  introduce — though 
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again  parenthetically — the  suggestion  of  a  healthy  field 
for  the  labouring  scientific  fancy  which  remains  yet 
unexhausted,  and  I  believe  inexhaustible, — that  of  the 
fable,  expanded  into  narrative,  which  gives  a  true  ac-. 
count  of  the  life  of  animals,  supposing  them  to  be 
endowed  with  human  intelligence,  directed  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  animal  life.  I  said  just  now  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  upon  fairy  legends,  but  I  must  grate- 
fully include,  under  the  general  title  of  these,  the  stories 

'Evenings  at  Home'  of  The  Transmigrations  of 
^Indur,  The  Discontented  Squirrel,  The  Travelled  Ant, 
iThe  Cat  and  her  Children,  and  Little  Fido ;  and  witli 
liiese,  one  now  quite  lost,  but  which  I  am  minded  soon 

reprint  for  my  younger  pupils, — The  History  of  a 

Field-Mouse,  which  in  its  pretty  detail  is  no  less  amus- 

Fing,  and  much  more  natural,  than  the  town  and  country 

mice  of  Horace  and   Pope, — classic,  in  the  best  sense, 

though  these  will  always  be. 

f  There  is  the  more  need  that  some  true  and  pure 
nxantples  of  fable  in  this  kind  should  be  put  within  the 
svach  of  children,  because  the  wild  efforts  of  weak 
writers  to  increase  their  incomes  at  Christmas,  and  the 
unscrupulous  encouragement  of  them  by  competing 
booksellers,  fill  our  nurseries  with  forms  of  rubbish 
which  are  on  the  one  side  destructive  of  the  meaning 
_of  all  ancient  tradition,  and  on  the  othef,  reckless  of 
rcry  really  interesting  truth  in  exact  natural  history, 
taly  the  other  day,  in  examining  the  mixed  contents 
'■  a  somewhat  capacious  nursery  bookcase,  the  first 
Folume  I  opened  was  a  fairy  tale  in  which  the  bencvo- 
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lent  and  moral  fairy  drove  a  "  matchless  pair  of  white 
cockatrices."  I  might  take  up  all  the  time  yet  left  for 
this  lecture  in  exposing  to  you  the  mingled  folly  and 
mischief  in  those  tew  words; — the  pandering  to  tlic 
first  notion  of  vulgar  children  that  all  glorj'  consists  in 
driving  a  matchless  pair  of  something  or  other, — and 
the  implied  ignorance  in  which  only  such  a  book  could 
be  presented  to  any  children,  of  the  most  solemn  of 
scriptural  promises  to  them, — "  the  weaned  child  shall 
lay  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den." 

And  the  next  book  I  examined  was  a  series  of  stories 
imported  from  Japan,*  most  of  them  simply  sanguinary 
and  loathsome,  but  one  or  two  pretending  to  be  zoo- 
logical— as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Ape 
and  the  Crab,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  introduction 
that  "men  should  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  teach 
it  as  a  profitable  lesson  to  their  children."  In  the 
opening  of  this  profitable  story,  the  crab  plants  a  "  per- 
simmon seed  in  his  garden  "  (the  reader  is  not  informed 
what  manner  of  fruit  the  persimmon  may  be),  and 
watches  the  growth  of  the  tree  which  springs  from  it 
with  great  delight;  being,  we  are  told  in  another  para- 
graph, "a  simple-minded  creature." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  conception  of  character 
in  the  great  zodiacal  crustacean  is  supposed  to  be 
scientific  or  aesthetic, — but  I  hope  that  British  children 
at  the  seaside  are  capable  of  inventing  somewhat  better 
stories  of  crabs  for  themselves ;  and  if  they  would  farther 
know  the  foreign  manners  of  the  sidelong-pacing  peo- 

*  Macmillan,  1S71. 
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-pie,  let  me  ask  them  to  look  at  the  account  given  b/ 

Lord  Gcoi^e  Campbell,  in  his  'Log  Letters  from   the 

Challenger,"  of  his  landing  on  the  island   of  St.  Paul, 

and  of  the  manner  in  which  the   quite  unsophisticated 

crabs  of  that  locality  succeeded  first  in  stcaMng  his  fish- 

bait,  and  then  making  him  lose  his  temper,  to  a  degree 

r  extremely  unbecoming  in  a  British   nobleman.      They 

wll  not,  after  the  perusal  of  that  piquant — or  perhaps 

k  1   should  rather  say,  pincant, — narrative,  be  disposed, 

L  whatever  other  virtues  they  may  possess,  to  ascribe  to 

Lthe  obliquitous  nation  that  of  simplicity  of  mind. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  longer  on  the  existing  falla- 

K-cies  in  the  representation   either  of  the  fairy  or  the 

animal  kingdoms.     I  must  pass  to  the  happier  duty  of 

returning  thanks  for  the  truth  with  which  our  living 

painters  have  drawn  for  us  the  lovely  dynasty  of  little 

features,  about  whose  reality  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 

lid  who  are  at  once  the  most  powerful  of  fairies,  and 

Ac  most  amusing,  if  not  always  the  most  sagacious! 

[  animals. 

In*  my  last  lecture,  I  noted  to  you,  though  only 
parenthetically,  the  singular  defect  in  Greek  art,  that 
it  never  gives  you  any  conception  of  Greek  children. 
Neither — up  to  the  thirteenth  century — does  Gothic  art 
give  you  any  conception  of  Gothic  children ;  for,  until 
the  thirteenth  ce,ntury,  the  Goth  was  not  perfectly 
Christianized,  and  still  thought  only  of  the  strength  of 
humanity,  as  admirable  in  battle  or  venerable  in  judg- 
■ment.  but  not  as  dutiful  in  peace,  nor  happy  in  sim- 
fc^city. 
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But  from  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
had  been  entirely  inteqireted  to  the  Western  races,  the 
sanctity  of  womanhood  woishipped  in  the  Madonna, 
i  and  the  sanctity  of  childhood  in  unity  with  that  of 
Christ,  became  the  light  of  every  honest  hearth,  and 
the  joy  of  every  pure  and  chastened  soul.  Yet  the 
traditions  of  art-subject,  and  the  vices  of  luxury  which 
developed  themselves  in  the  following  (fourteenth)  cen- 
tury, prevented  the  manifestation  of  this  new  force  in 
domestic  life  for  two  centuries  more;  and  then  at  last 
in  the  child  angels  of  Luca,  Mino  of  Fesole,  Luini, 
Angelico,  Perugino,  and  the  first  days  of  Raphael,  it  ex- 
pressed itself  as  the  one  pure  and  sacred  passion  which 
protected  Christendom  from  the  ruin  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nor  has  it  since  failed ;  and  whatever  disgrace  or 
blame  obscured  the  conception  of  the  later  Flemish 
and  incipient  English  schools,  the  children,  whether  in 
the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  or  Sir 
Joshua,  were  always  beautiful.  An  extremely  dark 
period  indeed  follows,  leading  to  and  persisting  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  issuing  in  the  merciless  manu- 
facturing fury,  which  to-day  grinds  children  to  dust 
between  millstones,  and  tears  them  to  pieces  on 
engine-wheels,— against  which  rises  round  us,  Heaven 
be  thanked,  again  the  protest  and  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, restoring  the  fields  of  the  quiet  earth  to  the 
steps  of  her  infancy. 

In  Germany,  this  protest,  I  believe,  began  with — it  is 
at  all  events  perfectly  represented  by — the  Ludwig 
Richter    I    have    so    often    named;    in    France,   with 
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Edward  Frferc,  whose  pictures  of  children  arc  of  quite 
immortal  beauty.  But  in  England  it  was  long  repressed 
by  the  terrible  action  of  our  wealth,  compelling  our 
painters  to  represent  thi:  children  of  the  poor  as  in 
wickedness  or  misery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrific 
facts  in  all  the  history  of  British  art  that  Bewick  never 
draws  children  but  in  mischief. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  with  whom,  in  Britain,  the  re- 
action first  begins. — but  certainly  not  in  painting  until 
after  Wilkie,  in  all  whose  works  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  a  beautiful  Scottish  boy  or  ^rl.  I  imagine 
in  literature,  we  may  take  the  'Cottar's  Saturday 
Night*  and  the  'toddlin'  wee  things'  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  child  benediction;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
assign  in  England  much  value  to  the  widely  felt, 
though  little  acknowledged,  influence  of  an  authoress 
rHow  forgotten — ^Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Her  village 
ildren  in  the  Lowlands — in  the  Highlands,  the  Lucy 
Grays  and  Alice  Fells  of  Wordsworth — brought  back 
to  us  the  hues  of  Fairy  Land  ;  and  although  long  by 
Academic  art  denied  or  resisted,  at  last  the  charm  is 
felt  in  London  itself, — on  pilgrimage  in  whose  suburbs 
you  find  the  Little  Nells  and  boy  David  Copperfields ; 
and  in  the  heart  of  it.  Kit's  baby  brother  at  Astley's, 
denting  his  check  with  an  oyster-shell  to  the  admira- 
ition  of  all  beholders;  till  at  last,  bursting  out  like  one 
if  the  sweet  Surrey  fountains,  all  dazzling  and  pure, 
\\i  have  the  radiance  and  innocence  or  reinstated  in- 
fant divinity  showered  again  among  the  flowers  of  Eng- 
lish meadows  by  Mrs.  AUingham  and  Kate  Greenaway. 
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It  lias  chanced  strangely,  that  every  one  of  the  artists 

to  whom  in  these  lectures  I  wished  chiefly  to  direct 
your  thoughts,  has  been  insufficiently,  or  even  disadvan- 
tageously,  represented  by  hiswork  in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  season.  But  chiefly  I  have  been  disappointed  in  find- 
ing no  drawing  of  the  least  interest  by  Mrs.  Allingham  in 
the  room  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society.  And  let 
me  say  in  passing,  that  none  of  these  new  splendours 
and  spaces  of  show  galleries,  with  attached  restaurants 
to  support  the  cockney  constitution  under  the  trial  of 
getting  from^ne  end  of  them  to  the  other,  will  in  the 
least  make  up  to  the  real  art-loving  public  for  the  loss 
of  the  good  fellowship  of  our  old  societies,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  sent  everything  he  had  done  best  in  the 
year  into  the  room,  for  the  May  meetings;  shone  with 
his  debited  measure  of  admiration  in  his  accustomed 
comer;  supported  his  associates  without  eclipsing  them; 
supplied  his  customers  without  impoverishing  them; 
and  was  permitted  to  sell  a  picture  to  his  patron  or  his 
friend,  without  paying  fifty  guineas  commission  on  the 
business  to  a  dealer. 

Howsoever  it  may  have  chanced,  Mrs.  Allingham  has 
nothing  of  importance  in  the  water-colour  room  ;  and  1 
am  even  sorrowfully  compelled  to  express  my  regret 
that  she  should  have  spent  unavailing  pains  in  finishing 
single  heads,  which  are  at  the  best  uninteresting  minia- 
tures, instead  of  fulfilling  her  true  gift,  and  doing  what 
(in  Miss  Alexander's  words)  'the  Lord  made  her  for' — 
in  representing  the  gesture,  character,  and  humour  of 
charming  children    in   country  landscapes.      Her  'Tea 
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■  Party,' in  last  year's  exhibition,  with  the  little  girl  giv- 
llng  her  doll  its  bread  and  milk,  and  taking  care  that  J 

■  Bhe  supped  it  with  propriety,  may  be  named  as  a  most 
lovely  example  of  her  feeling  and  her  art;    and  the  ] 
drawing  which  some  years  ago  riveted,  and    ever  since 
has  retained,  the  public  admiration, — the  two  deliberate   ] 
housewives  in  their  village  toyshop,  bent  on  domestic  j 
utilities  and  economies,  and  proud  in  the  acquisition  of  \ 

Ktwo  Rat  irons  for  a  farthing, — has  become,  and  rightly, 
I  classic  picture,  which  will  have  its  place  among  the 
I  memorable  things  in  the  art  of  our  time,  when  many  of 
Kits  loudly  trumpeted  magnificences  are  remembered  no   , 
f-tnore. 

I  must  not  in  this  place  omit  mention,  with  sincere 
Ffratitude,  of  the  like  motives  in  the  paintings  of  Mr, 
rBirkett  Foster;  but  with  regret  that  in  too  equal,  yet  I 
incomplete,  realization  of  them,  mistaking,  in  many  I 
instances,  mere  spotty  execution  for  finish,  he  has  \ 
.never  taken  the  high  position  that  was  open  to  him  as  I 
■3n  illustrator  of  rustic  life.  1 

■  And  lam  grieved  to  omit  the  names  of -many  other  . 
B^rtists  who  have  protested,  with  consistent  feeling,  1 
^against  the  misery  entailed  on  the  poor  children  of  our 
Kgreat  citie3,^by  painting  tlie  real  inheritance  of  child-  I 
■Jiood  in  the  meadows  and  fresh  air.  But  the  gracious-  I 
Kness  and  sentiment  of  them  all  is  enough  represented  1 
■by  the  hitherto  undreamt-of,  and.  in  its  range,  unrivalled, 

■  fancy,  which  is  now  re-establishing  throughout  gentle 

■  Europe,  the  manners  and  customs  of  fairyland. 

■  I  may  best  indicate  to  you  the  grasp  which  the  genius 
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of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  has  taken  upon  the  spirit  of 
foreign  I.-inds,  no  less  tlian  her  own,  by  translating  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  entirely  candid,  and  intimately 
observant,  review  of  modern  English  art,  given  by 
Monsieur  Ernest  Chesneau,  in  his  small  volume,  '  La 
Peinture  Anglaise,'  of  which  I  will  only  at  present  say, 
that  any  of  my  pupils  who  read  French  with  practice 
enough  to  recognize  the  finesse  of  it  in  exact  expression, 
may  not  only-  accept  his  criticism  as  my  own,  but  will 
find  it  often  more  careful  than  mine,  and  nearly  always 
better  expressed ;  because  French  is  essentially  a  criti- 
cal language,  and  can  say  things  in  a  sentence  which  it 
would  take  half  a  page  of  English  to  explain. 

He  gives  first  a  quite  lovely  passage  (too  long  to 
introduce  now)  upon  the  gentleness  of  the  satire  of 
John  Leech,  as  opposed  to  the  bitter  malignity  of  for- 
mer caricature.  Then  he  goes  on  :  "The  great  soften- 
ing of  the  English  mind,  so  manifest  already  in  John 
Leech,  shows  itself  in  a  decisive  manner  by  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  public  have  lately  received  the 
designs  of-  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Caldecott,  and  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway.  The  two  first  named  artists  began 
by  addressing  to  children  the  stories  of  Pcrrault  and  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  translated  and  adorned  for  them 
in  a  dazzling  manner;  and,  in  the  works  of  all  these 
three  artists,  landscape  plays  an  important  part ; — 
familiar  landscape,  very  English,  interpreted  with  a 
■bonhomie  savantc'"  (no  translating  that),  "spiritual, 
decorative  in  the  rarest  taste, — strange  and  precious 
adaptation   of    Etruscan   art,    Flemish   and    Japanese, 
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reaching,  together  with  the  perfect  interpretation  of 
nature,  to  incomparable*  chords  of  colour  harmony.  ' 
These  powers  are  found  in  the  work  of  the  three,  but 
Miss  Greenaway,  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  love  for 
children,  puts  the  child  alone  on  the  scene,  companions 
him  in  his  own  solitudes,  and  shows  the  infantine  na- 
ture in  all  its  naivete,  its  gaucheric,  its  touching  grace, 
its  shy  alarm,  its  discoveries,  ravishments,  embarrass- 
ments, and  victories;  the  stumblings  of  it  in  wintry 
vays,  the  enchanted  smiles  of  its  spring  time,  and  all 
the  history  of  its  fond  heart  and  guiltless  egoism. 

"From  the  honest  but  fierce  laugh  of  the  coarse 
Saxon,  William  Hogarth,  to  the  delicious  smile  of  Kate 
Greenaway,  there  has  past  a  century  and  a  half.  Is  it 
the  same  people  which  applauds  to-day  the  sweet  , 
genius  and  tender  malices  of  the  one,  and  which  ap- 
plauded the  bitter  genius  and  slaughterous  satire  of 
the  other?  After  all,  that  is  possible, — the  hatred  of 
vice  is  only  another  manifestation  of  the  love  of  inno. 
cence." 

Thus  far  M.  Chesneau — and  I  venture  only  to  take 
up  the  admirable  passage  at  a  question  I  did  not  trans- 
late: "Ira-t-on  au  dela,  fera-t^n  mieux  encore?" — ami 
to  answer  joyfully,  Yes,  if  you  choose;  you,  the  British 
public,  to  encourage  the  artist  in  doing  the  best  she  ' 
can  for  you.  She  will,  if  you  will  receive  it  when  she,  J 
ijoes.  ■ 

I  have  brought  with  me  to-day  in  the  first  place  som6] 
examples  of  her  pencil  sketches  in  primary  desigfn.  ' 
These  in  general  the  public  cannot  see,  and  these,  as  is   ' 
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always  the  case  with  the  finest  imaginative  work,  con- 
tain the  best  essence  of  it, — qualities  never  afterw-ards 
to  be  recovered,  and  expressed  with  the  best  of  all 
sensitive  instruments,  the  pencil  point. 

You  have  here,  for  consummate  example,  a  dance  of 
fairies  under  a  mushroom,  which  she  did  under  chal- 
lenge to  show  me  what  fairies  were  like.  "  They'll  be 
very  like  children,"  she  said ;  I  answered  that  I  didn't 
mind,  and  should  like  to  see  tiiem,  all  the  samc;;^so 
here  they  are,  with  a  dance,  also,  of  two' girlies,  outside 
of  a  mushroom ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  elfins 
or  girls  are  fairyfootedest :  and  one  or  two  more  sub- 
jects, which  you  may  find  out ; — but,  in  all,  you  will 
see  that  the  line  is  ineffably  tender  and  delicate,  and 
can't  in  the  least  be  reprcsiinted  by  the  lines  of  a  wood- 
cut. But  I  have  long  since  shown  you  the  power  of 
line  engraving  as  it  was  first  used  in  Florence ;  and  if 
you  choose,  you  may  far  recover  the  declining  energies 
of  line  engraving  in  England,  by  encouraging  its  use  in 
the  multiplication,  whether  of  these,  or  of  Turner  out- 
lines, or  of  old  Florentine  silver  point  outlines,  no 
otherwise  to  be  possessed  by  you.  I  have  given  you 
one  example  of  what  is  possible  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  engrav- 
ing of  Ida ;  and,  if  all  goes  well,  before  the  autumn 
fairy  rings  are  traced,  you  shall  see  some  fairy  Idas 
caught  flying. 

So  far  of  pure  outline.  Next,  for  the  enrichment  of 
it  by  colour.  Monsieur  Chesneau  doubts  if  the  charm 
of  Miss  Greenaway's  work  can  be  carried  farther.  I 
answer,  with  security, — ^yes,  very  much  farther,  and  that 
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in  two  directions:  first,  in  her  own  method  of  t 
and  secondly,  the  manner  of  its  representation  in  pri 
ing. 

First,  her  own  design  has  been  greatly  restricted  by 
being  too  ornamental,  or,  in  your  modem  phrase,  dec- 
orative;— contracted  into  any  comer  of  a  Christmas 
card,  orslrctclicd  like  an  elastic  band  round  the  edges  J 
of  an  almanack.  Now,  her  art  is  much  too  good  to  be 
used  merely  for  illumination  ;  it  is  essentially  and  per- 
fectly that  of  true  colour-picture,  and  that  the  most 
naive  and  delightful  manner  of  picture,  because,  on 
the  simplest  terms,  it  comes  nearest  reality.  No  end 
of  mischief  has  been  done  to  modern  art  by  the  habit 
of  running  scmi-pictorial  illustration  round  the  jnargina  i 
of  ornamental  volumes,  and  Miss  Greenaway  has  been  J 
wasting  her  strength  too  sorrowfully  in  making  the 
edges  of  her  little  birthday  books,  and  the  like,  glitter 
■with  unregarded  gold,  whereas  her  power  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  direct  illustration  of  connected  ■ 
story,  and  her  pictures  should  be  made  complete  on  ' 
the  page,  and  far  more  realistic  than  decorative.  There 
is  no  charm  so  enduring  as  that  of  the  real  representa- 
tion of  any  given  scene ;  her  present  designs  are  like 
living  flowers  flattened  to  go  into  an  herbarium,  and 
sometimes  too  pretty  to  be  believed.  We  must  ask 
her  for  more  descriptive  reality,  for  more  convincing 
.simplicity,  and  we  must  get  her  to  organize  a  school  of 
colourists  by  hand,  who  can  absolutely  facsimile  her 
own  first  drawing. 

This  is  the  second  matter  on  which  I  have  to  insist. 
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I  bring  with  me  to-day  twelve  of  her  original  drawings, 
and  have  mounted  beside  them,  good  impressions  of 
the  published  prints. 

I  may  heartily  congratulate  both  the  publishers  and 
possessors  of  the  book  on  the  excellence  of  these ;  yet 
if  you  examine  them  closely,  you  will  find  that  the 
colour  blocks  of  the  print  sometimes  slip  a  little  aside, 
so  as  to  lose  the  precision  of  the  drawing  in  important 
places ;  and  in  many  other  respects  better  can  be  done, 
in  at  least  a  certain  number  of  chosen  copies.  I  must 
not,  however,  detain  you  to-day  by  entering  into  par- 
ticulars in  this  matter.  I  am  content  to  ask  your  sym- 
pathy in  the  endeavour,  if  I  can  prevail  on  the  artist  to 
undertake  it. 

Only  with  respect  to  this  and  every  other  question  of 
method  in  engraving,  observe  farther  that  all  the  draw- 
ings I  bring  you  to-day  agree  in  one  thing, — minuteness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  visible 
in  its  perfectness  to  the  eyes  of  youth,  but  neither 
executed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  nor,  except  to  aged 
eyes,  needing  one.  Even  I,  at  sixty-four,  can  see  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  work  without  spectacles; 
though  only  the  youngest  of  my  friends  here  can  see, 
for  instance,  Kate's  fairy  dance,  perfectly,  but  they  can, 
with  their  own  bright  eyes. 

And  now  please  note  this,  for  an  entirely  general 
law,  again  and  again  reiterated  by  me  for  many  a  year; 
All  great  art  is  delicate,  and  fine  to  the  uttermost. 
Wherever  there  is  blotting,  or  daubing,  or  dashing, 
^here  is  weakness,  at  least;  probably,  affectation :  cer- 
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tainly,  bluntness  of  feeling.  But,  all  delicacy  which  is  \ 
rightly  pleasing  to  the  human  mind  is  addressed  to  the  J 
unaided  hitman  ^ight,  not  to  microscopic  help  or  media-  | 
tion. 

And  now  generalize  that  law  farther.  As  all  noble  j 
sight  is  with  the  eyes  that  God  has  given  you,  so  all  1 
noble  motion  is  with  the  limbs  God  has  balanced  for 
you,  and  all  noble  strength  with  the  arms  He  has  knit.  I 
Though  you  should  put  electric  coils  into  your  high  1 
heels,  and  make  spring-heeled  Jacks  and  Gills  of  your-  \ 
selves,  you  will  never  dance,  so,  as  you  could  barefoot.  « 
Though  you  could  have  machines  that  would  swing  a  ( 
ship  of  war  into  the  sea,  and  drive  a  railway  train  1 
through  a  rock,  all  divine  strength  is  still  the  strength 
of  Herakles,  a  man's  wrestle,  and  a  man's  blow. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  must  try  to  enforce  in  ] 
closing,  very  clearly.     "  Landscape,"  says  M,  Chesneau, 
"takes  great  part  in  these  lovely  designs."     He  does  ] 
not  say  of  what  kind ;  may  I  ask  you  to  look,  for  your- 
selves, and  think  ? 

There  afe  no  railroads  in  it,  to  carry  the  children  • 
away  with,  are  there?  no  tunnel  or  pit  mouths  to  swal-  ' 
low  them  up,  no  luague-long  viaducts — no  blinkered  J 
iron  bridges?  There  arc  only  winding  brooks,  wooden  1 
foot-bridges,  and  grassy  hills  without  any  holes  cut  into  \ 
them! 

Again, — there   are   no   parks,    no   gentlemen's   seats  ,1 
with  attached  stables  and  offices! — no  rows  of  model 
lod^ng  houses!  no  charitable  institutions!!     It  seems 

if  none  of  these  things  which  the  English  mind  now 
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rages  after,  possess  any  attraction  whatever  for  this 
unimpressionable  person.  She  is.  a  graceful  Gallio 
— Gallia  gratia  plena,  and  cares  for  none  of  those 
things. 

And  more  wonderful  still, — there  are  no  gasworks ! 
no  waterworks,  no  mowing  machines,  no  sewing  ma- 
chines, no  telegraph  poles,  no  vestige,  in  fact,  of  science, 
civilization,  economical  arrangements,  or  commercial 
enterprise ! ! ! 

Would  you  wish  me,  with  professorial  authority,  to 
advise  her  that  her  conceptions  belong  to  the  dark 
ages,  and  must  be  reared  on  a  new  foundation  ?  Or  is 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  recommendably  conceivable  by 
you,  tliat  perhaps  the  world  we  truly  live  in  may  not  be 
quite  so  changeable  as'you  have  thought  it ; — that  all 
the  gold  and  silver  you  can  dig  out  of  the  earth  are  not 
worth  the  kingcups  and  the  daisies  she  gave  you  of 
her  grace ;  and  that  all  the  fury,  and  the  flutter,  and 
the  wonder,  and  the  wistfulncss,  of  your  lives,  will 
never  discover  for  you  any  other  than  the  ancient 
blecsing:  "He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures, He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,  He  rc- 
storeth  my  soul "? 

Yet  one  word  more.  Observe  that  what  this  un- 
impressionable person  docs  draw,  she  draws  as  like  it  as 
she  can.  It  is  true  that  the  combination  or  composition 
of  things  is  not  what  you  can  see  every  day.  You  can't 
every  day,  for  instance,  see  a  baby  thrown  into  a  basket 
of  roses ;  but  when  she  has  once  pleasantly  invented 
that   arrangement  for  you,  baby  is  as  like  baby,  and 
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rose  as  like  rose,  as  she  can  possibly  draw  them.  And 
the  beauty  of  them  is  in  Ac/ff^like.  Tliey  are  bHssful, 
just  in  the  degree  that  they  are  natural;  and  the  fairy- 
land she  creates  for  you  is  not  beyond  the  sky  not 
beneath  the  sea,  but  nigh  you,  even  at  your  doors< 
She  does  but  show  you  how  to  see  it,  and  how  to 
cherisli. 

Long  since  I  told  you  this  great  law  of  noble  imagi- 
nation. It  does  not  create,  it  does  not  even  adorn,  it 
does  but  reveal,  the  treasures  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit.  I  told  you  this  of  the  work  of  the  great  painter 
whom,  in  that  day,  everyone  accused  of  representing 
only  the  fantastic  and  the  impossible.  I  said  forty 
years  ago,  and  say  at  this  instant,  more  solemnly,  All 
his  magic  is  in  his  truth. 

I  show  you,  to-day,  a  beautiful  copy  made  for  me  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the  drawing  which,  of  all  the  Turners 
I  gave  you,  I  miss  the  most.  I  never  thought  it  could 
have  been  copied  at  all,  and  have  received  from  Mr, 
Macdonald,  in  this  lovely  rendering  of  it,  as  much  a 
lesson  as  a  consolation.  For  my  purpose  to-day  it  is 
just  as  good  as  if  I  had  brought  the  drawing  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  Loire  series,  which  the  engravers 
could  not  attempt,  because  it  was  too  lovely;  or  would 
not  attempt,  because  there  was.  to  their  notion,  nothing 
in  it.  It  is  only  a  coteau,  scarce  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  nothing  like  so  high  as  the  Thames  banks 
between  here  and  Reading, — only  a  coteau,  and  a  re- 
cess of  calm  water,  and  a  breath  of  mist,  and  a  ray 
sunset.     The  simplest  things,  the  frequentest,  the  dear. 
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est;  things  that  you  may  see  any  suinmer  evening  by 
a  thousand  thousand  streams  among  the  low  hills  of  oJd 
familiar  lands.      Love  ihem,  and  see  them  nghtly,- 
Andes  and  Caucasus,  Amazon  and  Indus,  can  give 
no  more. 

The  danger  imminent  on  you  is  the  destruction  of 
what  you  ha't'g.  I  walked  yesterday  afternoon  round 
St.  John's  gardens,  and  found  them,  as  they  always  are 
in  spring  time,  almost  an  ideal  of  earthly  Paradise, — 
the  St.  John's  students  also  disporting  themselves 
therein  in  games  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  the  true 
fairies  of  Commemoration.  But,  the  afternoon  before, 
I  had  walked  down  St.  John's  Road,  and,  on  emerging 
therefrom  to  cross  the  railway,  found  on  my  left  hand 
a  piece  of  waste  ground,  extremely  characteristic  of 
that  with  which  we  now  always  adorn  the  suburbs  of 
our  cities,  and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  no 
demons  could  contrive,  under  the  earth,  a  more  un- 
comfortable and  abominable  place  of  misery  for  the 
condemned  souls  of  dirty  people,  than  Oxford  thus 
allows  the  western  light  to  shine  upon — 'nel  aer  dolce, 
che  da!  sol  s'allegra.'  For  many  a  year  I  have  now 
been  telling  you,  and  in  the  final  words  of  this  first 
course  of  lectures  in  which  I  have  been  permitted  again 
to  resume  work  among  you,  let  me  tell  you  yet  once 
more,  and  if  possible,  more  vehemently,  that  neither 
sound  art,  policy,  nor  religion,  can  exist  in  England, 
until,  neglecting,  if  it  must  be,  your  own  pleasure  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  chambers,  you  resolve  that  the  streets 
^hich  are  the  habitation  of  the  poor,  and  the  field? 
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which  are  the  playgrounds  of  their  children,  shall  be 
again  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  spirits,  whosoever  they 
are  in  earth,  and  heaven,  that  ordain,  and  reward,  with 
constant  and  conscious  felicity,  all  that  is  decent  and 
orderly,  beautiful  and  pure. 
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JOHN  LEECH   AND   JOHN   TENNIEL. 

T^HE  outlines  of  the  schools  of  our  National  Art 
-*-       which  I  attempted  in  the  four  lectures  given  last 
spring,  had  led  us  to  the  point  where  the,  to  us  chiefly 
important,  and,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  temporarily,  all  J 
important  questions  respecting  the  uses  of  art  in  popo*  l 
lar  edu,cation,  were  introduced  to  us  by  the  beautiful 
drawings  of  Miss  Alexander  and  Miss  Greenaway.     But 
these  drawings,  in  their  dignified  and  delicate,  often  re-  J 
served,  and  sometimes  severe  characters,  address  them*  I 
selves  to  a  circle,  which  however  large, — or  even  (I  say  I 
it  with  thankfulness)  practically  infinite,  yet  consists  ex. 
clusively  of  persons  of  already  cultivated  sensibilities, 
and  more  or  less  gentle  and  serious  temper.     The  inter- 
ests of  general  education  compel  our  reference  to  a  I 
class  entirely  beneath  these,  or  at  least  distinct  from  . 
them ;  and  our  consideration  of  art-methods  to  which 
the  conditions  of  cheapness,  and  rapidity  of  multiplica- 
tion, are  absolutely  essential. 


I  have  stated,  and  it  i 


me  of  the  paradoxes  of  my 


political  economy  which  you  will  find  on  examination  ] 

j   to  be  the  expression  of  a  final  truth,  that  there  is  no  i 

such  thing  as  a  just  or  real  cheapness,  but  that  all  things'  . 
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translation  into  stone;  and  to  which  our  somewhat 
dull  respect  for  the  zigzags  and  dog-teeth  of  a  sterner 
time  has  made  us  alike  neglectful  and  unjust,* 

But  it  is  above  all  as  a  medium  of  engraving  that  the 
easy  submission  of  wood  to  the  edge  of  the  chisel, — I 
will  use  this  plain  word,  if  you  please,  instead  of  burin, 
— and  the  tough  durability  of  its  grain,  have  made  it  so 
widely  serviceable  to  us  (or  popular  pleasure  in  art  ,■ 
but  mischievous  also,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  encour- 
ages the  cheapest  and  vilest  modes  of  design.  The 
coarsest  scrawl  with  a  blunt  pen  can  be  reproduced  on 
a  wood-block  with  perfect  ease  by  the  clumsiest  en- 
graver; and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  vulgar 
artists  who  can  scrawl  with  a  blunt  pen,  and  with  no 
trouble  to  themselves,  something  that  will  amuse,  as  I 
said,  a  child  or  a  clown.  But  there  is  not  one  artist  in 
ten  thousand  who  can  draw  even  simple  objects  rightly 
with  a  perfectly  pure  line  ;  when  such  a  line  is  drawn, 
only  an  extremely  skilful  engraver  can  reproduce  it  on 
wood ;  when  reproduced,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  at 
the  second  or  third  printing ;  and  supposing  it  perma- 
nent, not  one  spectator  in  ten  thousand  would  care 
for  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  temptation,  constant  in 
the  practice  of  wood-cutting,  which  has  been  peculiarly 
harmful  to  us  in  the  present  day.  The  action  of  the 
chisel  on  wood,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware,  is  to  pro- 

*  Compare  '  Bible  of  Amiens,'  p.  14,  "  aisles  of  aspen,  orehaids  of 
■pple,  clntten  of  vine." 
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toucb  on  a  black  ground ;  and  if  a  few 
can  be  so  dtstribuled  as  to  produce  any 
all  the  black  ground  becomes  part  of  the 
Icture,  with  no  trouble  whatever- to  the 
so  that  you  buy  in  your  cheap  magazine  a 
jay  fpur  inches  square,  or  sixteen  square 
■  J -f ice, — in  the  whole  of  which  there  may 
m  inch  of  work.  Whereas,  in  line-engrav- 
I  atom  of  the  shade  has  to  be  worked  for,  and 
[treme  care,  evenness  and  dexterity  of 
file  even  in  etching,  though  a  great  quantity 
tde  is  mere  burr  and  scrabble  and  blotch,  a 
Tantity  of  real  care  and  skill  mi/sf  be  spent  til 
covering  the  surface  at  first.  Whereas  the  common 
wood-cut  requires  scarcely  more  trouble  than  a  school- 
boy takes  with  a  scrawl  on  his  slate,  and  you  might 
order  such  pictures  by  the  cartload  from  Coniston 
quarries,  with  only  a  clever  urchin  or  two  to  put  the 
chalk  on. 

But  the  mischief  of  the  woodcut,  considered  simply 
as  a  means  in  the  publisher's  hands  of  imposing  cheap 
work  on  the  purchaser,  is  trebled  by  its  morbid  power 
of  expressing  ideas  of  ugliness  or  terror.  While  no 
entirely  beautiful  thing  can  be  represented  in  a  wood- 
cut, every  form  of  vulgarity  or  unpleasantness  can  be 
given  to  the  life;  and  the  result  is,  that,  especially  in 
our  popular  scientific  books,  the  mere  effort  to  be 
amusing  and  attractive  leads  to  the  publication  of 
every  species  of  the  abominable.  No  microscope  can 
teach   the  beauty  of  a  statue,  nor  can  any  woodcut 
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represent  that  of  a  nnbly  bred  hitmait  foim;  bat 
last  term  we  saw  the  whole  Ashmole^tn  Society  held  in 
a  tranceo(  rapture  by  the  inexplicable  decoration  of  the 
posteriory  of  a  flea ;  and  I  have  framed  for  you  here, 
around  a  page  of  the  scientific  journal  which  styles 
itself  *  Knowledge,'  a  col  1  of  woodcuts  out  of  a 

scientific  survey  of  South  A  rica,  presenting  collect- 
ively to  you,  in  designs  ign-  intly  drawn  and  vilely 
engraved,  yet  with  the  pcculiii.  advantage  belonging  to 
the  cheap  woodcut,  whatever,  through  that  fourth  part 
of  the  round  world,  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  can  be 
found  of  savage,  sordid,  vicious,  or  ridiculous  in  human- 
ity, without  so  much  as  one  exceptional  indication  of  a 
graceful"  form,  a  true  instinct,  or  a  cultivable  capacity. 

The  SLCond  frame  is  of  Frencli  scientific  art,  and  sllll 
more  curiously  horrible.  I  have  cut  these  examples, 
not  by  any  means  the  ugliest,  out  of  '  Les  Pourquoi  de 
Mademoiselle  Suzanne,'  a  book  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  instruct  a  young  lady  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old, 
amusingly,  in  the  elements  of  science. 

In  the  course  of  the  lively  initiation,  the  young  lady 
has  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  garde  champStre  struck 
dead  by  lightning ;  she  is  par  parenthfese  entertained 
with  the  history  and  picture  of  the  suicide  of  the  cook 
Vatel ;  somebody's  heart,  liver,  and  forearm  are  dis- 
sected for  her ;  all  the  phenomena  of  nightmare  are 
described  and  portrayed  ;  and  whatever  spectres  of 
monstrosity  can  be  conjured  into  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  railway,  and  the  telegraph, 
are   collected  into  black  company  by  the   cheap   en- 
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graver.  Black  company  is  a  mild  word  :  you  will  find 
the  right  phrase  now  instinctively  adopted  by  the  very 
persons  who  are  most  charmed  by  these  new  modes  of 
sensation.  In  the  '  Century '  magazine  for  this  month, 
the  reviewer  of  some  American  landscape  of  this  class 

tells  us  that  Mr. ,  whoever  he  is,  by  a  series  of 

bands  of  black  and  red  paint,  has  succeeded  in  entirely 
reproducing  the  '  Dnnoniac  '  beauty  of  the  sunset. 

I  have  framed  these  French  cuts,  however,  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  illustration  in  my  last  lecture  of  this  year, 
for  they  show  you  in  perfect  abstract  all  the  wrong, — 
■wroTtg^  unquestionably,  whether  you  call  it  Demoniac, 
Diabolic,  or  .(Esthetic, — against  which  my  entire  teach- 
ing, from  its  first  syllable  to  this  day,  has  been  straight 
antagonist.  0(  this,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  terminal 
address:  the  first  frame  is  for  to-day  enough  represen- 
tation of  ordinary  English  cheap-trade  woodcutting  in 
its  necessary  limitation  to  ugly  subject,  and  its  disre- 
spect for  the  very  quality  of  the  materia!  on  which  its 
value  depends,  elasticity.  There  is  this  great  diflerence  ' 
between  the  respect  for  his  material  proper  to  a  work- 
man in  metal  or  marble,  and  to  one  working  in  clay  01 
wood,  that  the  former  has  to  exhibit  the  actual  beauty 
of  the  substance  itself,  but  the  latter  only  its  special 
capacity  of  answering  his  purpose.  A  sculptor  in  mar- 
ble is  required  to  show  the  beauty  of  marble-surface,  a 
sculptor  in  gold  its  various  lustre,  a  worker  in  iron  its 
ductile  strength.  But  the  wood-cutter  has  not  to  ex- 
hibit his  block,  nor  the  engraver  his  copper-plate. 
They  have  only  to  use  the  relative  softness  and  rigidity 
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of  those  substances  to  receive  and  multiply  the  line] 
drawn  by  the  human  hand  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  an 
admirable  quality  in  wood  that  it  is  capable  of  printing 
a  large  blot ;  but  an  entirely  admirable  one  that  by  its 
tough  elasticity  it  can  preserve  through  any  number  of 
impressions  the  distinctness  of  a  well  cut  line. 

Not  admirable,  I  say,  to  print  a  blot ;  but  to  print  a 
pure  line  unbroken,  and  an  intentionally  widened  space 
or  spot  of  darkness,  of  the  exact  shape  wanted.  In  my 
former  lectures  on  Wood  Engraving  I  did  not  enou] 
explain  this  quite  separate  virtue  of  the  material 
Neither  in  pencil  nor  pen  drawing,  neither  in  engraving 
nor  etching,  can  a  Hne  be  widened  arbitrarily,  or  a  spot 
enlarged  at  ease.  The  action  of  the  moving  point  is 
continuous ;  you  can  increase  or  diminish  the  line's 
thickness  gradually,  but  not  by  starts;  you  must  drive 
your  plough-fujrow,  or  let  your  pen  glide,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  motion ;  nor  can  you  afterwards  give  more 
breadth  to  the  pen  line  without  overcharging  the  ink, 
nor  by  any  labour  of  etching  tool  dig  out  a  cavity  of 
shadow  such  as  the  wood  engraver  leaves  in  an  instant. 

Hence,  the  methods  of  design  which  depend  on  ir- 
regularly expressive  shapes  of  black  touch,  belong  to 
wood  exclusively ;  and  the  examples  placed  formerly 
in  your  school  from  Bewick's  cuts  of  speckled  plumage, 
and  Burgmaier's  heraldry  of  barred  helmets  and  black 
eagles,  were  intended  to  direct  your  attention  to  this 
especially  intellectual  manner  of  work,  as  opposed  to 
modem  scribbling  and  hatching.  But  I  have  now  re- 
moved these  old-fashioned  prints,  (placing  them,  how. 
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ever,  in  always  accessible  reserve,)  because  I  found 
they  possessed  no  attraction  for  inexperienced  stu- 
dents, and  I  think  it  better  to  explain  the  qualities  of 
execution  of  a  similar  kind,  though  otherwise  directed, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  designs  of  our  Uving  mas- 
ters,— addressed  to  existing  tastes, — and  occupied  with  . 
familiar  scenes.  I 

Although  I  have  headed  my  lecture  only  with  the 
names  of  Leech  and  Tcnniel,  as  being  the  real  founders 
of  '  Punch,'  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  its  illustrators, 
both  in  force  of  art  and  range  of  thought,  yet  in  the 
precision  of  the  use  of  his  means,  and  the  subtle  bold- 
ness to  which  he  has  educated  the  interpreters  of  his 
design,  Mr.  Du  Maurier  is  more  exemplary  than  either; 
and  I  have  therefore  had  enlarged  by  photography, — 
your  thanks  are  due  to  the  brother  of  Miss  Grcenaway 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  proofs  have  been  produced, 
— for  first  example  of  fine  wood-cutting,  the  heads  of 
two  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  chief  heroines,  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
de  Tomkyns,  and  Lady  Midas,  in  the  great  scene  where 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  takes  on  herself  the  administration  of 
Lady  Midas 's  at  home. 

You  see  at  once  how  the  effect  in  both  depends  on 
the  coagulation  and  concretion  of  the  black  touches 
into  masses  relieved  only  by  interspersed  sparkling 
grains  of  incised  light,  presenting  the  realistic  and  vital 
portraiture  of  both  ladies  with  no  more  labour  than 
would  occupy  the  draughtsman  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  engraver  perhaps  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  true  that 
the  features  of  the  elder  of  the  two  friends  might  be 
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supposed  to  yield  themselves  without  difficulty  to 
effect  of  the  irregular  and  blunt  lines  which  are  em- 
ployed to  reproduce  them;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  wonderment  to  see  the  delicate  profile  and  softly 
rounded  features  of  the  younger  lady  suggested  by  an 
outline  which  must  have  been  drawn  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds,  and  by  some  eight  or  ten  firmly  swept 
parallel  penstrokes  right  across  the  cheek. . 

I  must  ask  you  especially  to  note  the  successful  re- 
sult of  this  easy  method  of  obtaining  an  even  tint,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper,  and  the  inexorably  required, 
method  of  shade  in  classic  wood -en  graving.  Recently, 
very  remarkable  and  admirable  efforts  have  been  made 
by  American  artists  to  represent  flesh  tints  with  fine 
textures  of  crossed  white  lines  and  spots.  But  all  such 
attempts  are  futile ;  it  is  an  optical  law  that  transpar- 
ency in  shadows  can  only  be  obtained  by  dark  lines 
with  white  spaces,  not  white  lines  with  dark  spaces. 
For  what  we  feel  to  be  transparency  in  any  colour  or 
any  atmosphere,  consists  in  the  penetration  of  darkness 
by  a  more  distant  light,  not  in  the  subduing  of  light 
by  a  more  distant  darkness.  A  snowstorm  seen  white 
on  a  dark  sky  gives  us  no  idea  of  transparency,  but  rain 
between  us  and  a  rainbow  does;  and  so  throughout  ail 
the  expedients  of  chiaroscuro  drawing  and  painting, 
transparent  effects  arc  produced  by  laying  dark  over 
light,  and  opaque  by  laying  light  over  dark.  It  would 
be  tedious  in  a  lecture  to  press  these  technical  princi- 
ples farther;  it  is  enough  that  I  should  state  the  gen- 
eral law,  and  its  practical  consequence,  that  no  wood- 
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engraver  need  attempt  to  copy  Cotreggio  or  Guido ;  his 
business  is  not  with  complexions,  but  with  characters; 
and  his  fame  is  to  rest,  not  on  the  perfection  of  hia 
work,  but  on  its  propriety. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
aphorisms  given  as  an  art  catechism  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  '  Laws  of  Fcsole.'  One  of  the  princi- 
pal of  these  gives  the  student,  as  a  test  by  which  to 
recognize  good  colour,  that  aU  the  white  in  the  picture  is 
precious,  and  all  the  black,  conspicuous  ;  not  by  the  quan- 
tity of  it,  but  the  impassable  difference  between  it  and 
all  the  coloured  spaces. 

The  rule  is  just  as  true  for  wood-cutting.  In  fine 
examples  of  it,  the  black  is  left  for  local  colour  only — 
for  dark  dresses,  or  dark  patterns  on  light  ones,  dark 
hair,  or  dark  eyes;  it  is  never  left  for  general  gloom, 
out  of  which  the  figures  emerge  like  spectres. 

When,  however,  a  number  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  com- 
positions are  seen  together,  and  compared  with  the 
natural  simplicity  and  aerial  space  of  Leech's,  they  will 
be  felt  to  depend  on  this  principle  too  absolutely  and 
undisguisedly ;  so  that  the  quarterings  of  black  and 
white  in  them  sometimes  look  more  like  a  chess-board 
than  a  picture.  But  in  minor  and  careful  passages,  his 
method  is  wholly  exemplary,  and  in  the  next  example 
I  enlarge  for  you, — Alderman  Sir  Robert  admiring  the 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  and  the  Colonel, — he  has  not 
only  shown  you  every  principle  of  wood-cutting,  but 
abstracted  for  you  also  the  laws  of  beauty,  whose  defi- 
nite and  every  year  more   emphatic   assertion   in  the 
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pages  of  'Punch'  is  the  ruling  charm  and  most  legiti- 
mate pride  of  the  immortal  periodical.  Day  by  day 
the  search  for  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  loathsome  sub- 
ject which  dbgraded  the  caricatures  in  its  original,  the 
*  Charivari,'  and  renders  the  dismally  comic  journals  of 
Italy  the  mere  plagues  and  cancers  of  the  State,  be- 
came, in  our  English  satirists,  an  earnest  comparison  of 
the  things  which  were  graceful  and  honourable,  with 
those  which  were  graceless  and  dishonest,  in  modern 
life.  Gradually  the  kind  and  vivid  genius  of  John 
Leech,  capable  in  its  brightness  of  finding  pretty  jest 
in  everything,  but  capable  in  its  tenderness  also  of  re- 
joicing in  the  beauty  of  everything,  softened  and  il- 
lumined with  its  loving  wit  the  entire  scope  of  English 
social  scene ;  the  graver  power  of  Tenniel  brought  a 
steady  tone  and  law  of  morality  into  the  license  of  po- 
litical contention  ;  and  finally  the  acute,  highly  trained, 
and  accurately  physiologic  observation  of  Du  Mauricr 
traced  for  us,  to  its  true  origin  in  vice  or  virtue,  every 
order  of  expression  in  the  mixed  circle  of  metropolitan 
rank  and  wealth:  and  has  done  so  with  a  closeness  of 
delineation  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since 
Holbein,  and  deserving  the  most  respectful  praise  in 
that,  whatever  power  of  satire  it  may  reach  by  the  se- 
lection and  assemblage  of  telling  points  of  character,  it 
never  degenerates  into  caricature.  Nay,  the  terrific 
force  of  blame  which  he  obtains  by  collecting,  as  here 
in  the  profile  of  the  Knight-Alderman,  features  sep- 
arately faultful  into  the  closest  focus,  depends  on  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  not  caricatured. 
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Thus  far,  the  Justice  of  the  most  careful  criticism 
may  gratefully  ratify  the  applause  with  which  the 
works  of  these  three  artists  have  been  received  by  the 
British  public.  Rapidly  I  must  now  glance  at  the  con- 
ditions of  defect  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  art 
primarily  intended  to  amuse  the  multitude,  and  which 
can  therefore  only  be  for  moments  serious,  and  by 
stealth  didactic. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  be  clear  about  '  Punch's' 
politics.  He  is  a  polite  Whig,  with  a  sentimental  re- 
spect for  the  Crown,  and  a  practical  respect  for  prop- 
erty. He  steadily  flatters  Lord  Palmerston,  from  his 
heart  adores  Mr.  Gladstone;  steadily,  but  not  viru- 
lently, caricatures  Mr.  D'lsraeli ;  violently  and  viru- 
lently castigates  assault  upon  property,  in  any  kind, 
and  holds  up  for  the  general  ideal  of  perfection,  to  be 
aimed  at  by  all  the  children  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
British  Hunting  Squire,  the  British  Colonel,  and  the 
British  Sailor. 

Primarily,  the  British  Hunting  Squire,  with  his  fam- 
ily. The  most  beautiful  sketch  by  Leech  throughout 
his  career,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  all  '  Punch,'  I  take  to 
be  Miss  Alice  on  her  father's  horse ; — her,  with  three 
or  four  more  young  Dians,  I  had  put  in  one  frame  for 
you,  but  found  they  ran  each  other  too  hard, — being 
in  each  case  typical  of  what  '  Punch '  thinks  every 
young  lady  ought  to  be.  He  has  never  fairly  asked 
how  far  every  young  lady  can  be  like  them  ;  nor  has  he 
in  a  single  instance  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
beauty  of  the  poor. 
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On  the  contrary,  hia  witness  to  their  degradation,  as 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  their  London  life,  is 
constant,  and  for  the  most  part,  contemptuous;  nor 
can  I  more  sternly  enforce  what  1  have  said  at  various 
times  on  that  subject  than  by  placing  permanently  in 
your  schools  the  cruelly  true  design  of  Du  Maurier, 
representing  the  London  mechanic  with  his  family, 
when  Mr.  Todeson  is  asked  to  amuse  'the  dear  creat- 
ures '  at  Lady  Clara's  garden  tea, 

I  show  you  for  comparison  with  it,  to-day,  a  little 
painting  of  a  country  girl  of  our  Westmoreland  type, 
which  I  have  given  to  our  Coniston  children's  school, 
to  show  our  hill  and  vale-bred  lassies  that  God  will 
take  care  of  their  good  looks  for  them,  even  though  He 
may  have  appointed  for  them  the  toil  of  the  women  of 
Sarepta  and  Samaria,  in  being  gatherers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of   water, 

I  cannot  say  how  far  with  didactic  purpose,  or  how 
far  in  carelessly  inevitable  satire,  '  Punch  '  contrasts 
with  the  disgrace  of  street  poverty  the  beauties  of  the 
London  drawing-room, — the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  great  upper  middle  class,  exalted  by  the  wealth  of 
the  capital,  and  of  the  larger  manufacturing  towns. 

These  are,  with  few  exceptions,  represented  either  as 
receiving  company,  or  reclining  on  sofas  in  extremely. 
elegant  morning  dresses,  and  surrounded  by  charming 
children,  with  whom  they  are  usually  too  idle  to  play. 
The  children  are  extremely  intelligent,  and  often  ex- 
quisitely pretty,  yet  dependent  for  great  part  of  their 
charm  on  the  dressing  of  their  back  hair,  and  the  fitting 
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of  their  boots.  As  they  grow  up,  their  girlish  beauty  is 
more  and  more  fixed  in  an  expression  of  more  or  less 
self-satisfied  pride  and  practised  apathy.  There  is  no 
example  in  Punch  of  a  girl  in  society  whose  face  ex- 
presses humility  or  enthusiasm — except  in  mistaken 
directions  and  foolish  degrees.  It  is  true  that  only  in 
tbese  mistaken  feelings  can  be  found  palpable  material 
for  jest,  and  that  much  of  Punch's  satire  is  well  in- 
tended and  just. 

It  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  impossible,  when  once 
the  zest  of  satirical  humour  is  felt,  even  by  so  kind  and 
genial  a  heart  as  John  Leech's,  to  restrain  it,  and  to 
elevate  into  the  playfulness  of  praise.  In  the  designs 
of  Richtcr,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  among 
scenes  of  domestic  beauty  and  pathos,  he  continually 
introduces  little  pieces  of  play,— such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  the  design  of  the  '  Wide,  Wide  World,'  in  which 
the  very  young  puppy,  with  its  paws  on  its^relatively 
as  young — master's  shoulder,  looks  out  with  him  over 
the  fence  of  their  cottage  garden.  And  it  is  surely 
conceivable  that  some  day  the  rich  power  of  a  true 
humorist  may  be  given  to  exprcssmore  vividly  the 
comic  side  which  exists  in  many  beautiful  incidents  of 
daily  life,  and  refuse  at  last  to  dwell,  even  with  a  smile, 
on  its  follies. 

This,  however,  must  clearly  be  a  condition  of  future 
human  development,  for  hitherto  the  perfect  power  of 
seizing  comic  incidents  has  always  been  associated  with 
some  liking  for  ugliness,  and  some  exultation  in  dis. 
aster.     The  law  holds — and  holds  with  no  relaxation — J 
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even  in  the  instance  of  so  wise  and  benevolent  a  man 
as  the  Swiss  schoolmaster,  Topffer,  whose  death,  a  few 
years  since,  left  none  to  succeed  him  in  perfection  of 
|)ure  linear  caricature.  He  can  do  more  with  fewer 
lines  than  any. draughtsman  known  to  me,  and  in  sev- 
eral plates  of  his  '  Histoire  d'Albert,'  has  succeeded  in 
entirely  representing  the  tenor"  of  conversation  with  no 
more  than  half  the  profile  and  one  eye  of  the  speaker. 

He  generally  took  a  walking  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, with  his  pupils,  in  the  summer  holidays,  and  illus- 
trated his  exquisitely  humorous  diary  of  their  adven- 
tures with  pen  sketches,  which  show  a  capacity  of 
appreciating  beautiful  landscape  as  great  as  his  gro- 
tesque faculty  ;  but  his  mind  is  drawn  away  from  the 
most  sublime  scene,  in  a  moment,  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  halting-place,  or  the  rascalities  of  the  inn  ;  and  his 
power  is  never  so  marvellously  exerted  as  in  depicting 
a  group  of  roguish  guides,  shameless  beggars,  or  hope- 
less cretins. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  and  such  other  materials  as 
our  European  masters  of  physiognomy  have  furnished 
in  portraiture  of  their  nations,  1  can  see  my  way  to  the 
arrangement  of  very  curious  series  of  illustrations  of 
character,  if  only  I  could  also  see  my  way  to  some 
place  wherein  to  exhibit  them. 

I  said  in  my  opening  lecture  that  I  hoped  the  studies 
of  the  figure  initiated  by  Mr.  Richmond  might  be  found 
consistent  with  the  slighter  practice  in  my  own  schools ; 
and  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  the  only  real  hindrance 
to  this,  but  at  present  an  insuperable  one,  is  want  of 
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room.  It  is  a  somewhat  characteristic  fact,  expressive! 
of  the  tendencies  of  this  age,  that  Oxford  thinks  noth- 
ing of  spending  jtiso.ooo  for  the  elevation  and  orn^ 
lure,  in  a  style  as  inherently  corrupt  as  it  is  un-English, 
of  the  rooms  for  the  torture  and  shame  of  her  scholars, 
which  to  all  practical  purposes  might  just  as  well  have 
been  inflicted  on  them  in  her  college  halls,  or  her  pro- 
fessors' drawing-rooms  ;  but  that  the  only  place  where 
her  art-workmen  can  be  taught  to  draw,  is  the  cellar  of 
her  old  Taylor  buildings,  and  the  only  place  where  her 
art-professor  can  store  the  cast  of  a  statue,  is  his  own 
private  office  in  the  gallery  above. 

Pending  the  now  indispensable  addition  of  some  rude 
workroom  to  the  Taylor  galleries,  in  which  study  of  the 
figure  may  be  carried  on  under  a  competent  master,  I 
have  lent,  from  the  drawings  belonging  to  the  St. 
George's  Guild,  such  studies  of  Venetian  pictures  as 
may  form  the  taste  of  the  figure-student  in  general 
composition,  and  I  have  presented  to  the  Ruskin 
schools  twelve  principal  drawings  out  of  Miss  Alex- 
ander's Tuscan  book,  which  may  be  standards  of 
method,  in  drawing  from  the  life,  to  students  capable 
of  as  determined  industry.  But,  no  less  for  the  bett^ 
guidance  of  the  separate  figure  class  in  the  room  wht% 
I  hope  one  day  to  see  built,  than  for  immediate  help  in 
such  irregular  figure  study  as  may  be  possible  under 
present  conditions,  I  find  myself  grievously  in  want  of 
such  a  grammar  of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  the  humaa 
form  and  face  as  may  be  consistent  with  whatever 
accurate  knowledge  of  elder  races  may  have  been 
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tained  by  recent  anthropology,  and  at  the  same  time 
authoritative  in  its  statement  of  the  effect  on  human 
expression,  of  the  various  mental  states  and  passions. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  by  arranging  in  groups  capa- 
ble of  easy  comparison,  the  examples  of  similar  expres- 
sion given  by  the  masters  whose  work  we  have  been 
reviewing,  we  may  advance  further  such  a  science  of 
physiognomy  as  will  be  morally  useful,  than  by  any 
quantity  of  measuring  of  savage  crania:  and  if,  there- 
fore, among  the  rudimentary  series  in  the  art  schools 
you  find,  before  I  can  get  the  new  explanatory  cata- 
logues printed,  some  more  or  less  systematic  groups  of 
heads  collected  out  of  '  Punch,'  you  must  not  think, 
that  I  am  doing  this  merely  for  your  amusement,  or 
that  such  examples  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  academ- 
ical instruction.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  difference 
between  the  features  of  a  good  and  a  bad  servant,  of  a 
churl  and  a  gentleman,  is  a  much  more  useful  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  enquiry  than  the  gradations  of  snub 
nose  or  fiat  forehead  which  became  extinct  with  the 
Dodo,  or  the  insertions  of  muscle  and  articulations  of 
joint  which  are  common  to  the  flesh  of  all  humanity. 

Returning  to  our  immediate  subject,  and  considering 
'  Punch '  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  voice,  which 
he  virtually  is,  and  even  somewhat  obsequiously,  is  it 
not  wonderful  that  he  has  never  a  word  to  say  for  the 
British  manufacturer,  and  that  the  true  citizen  of  his 
own  city  is  represented  by  him  only  under  the  types, 
either  of  Sir  Pompey  Bedell  or  of  the  more  tranquil 
magnate  and  potentate,  the  bulwark  of  British  consti- 
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tutional  principles  and  initiator  of  British  private  enter- 
prise, Mr,  jolin  Smith,  whose  bio^'raphy  is  given  with 
becoming  reverence  by  Miss  Infjelow,  in  the  last  but 
one  of  her  'Stories  toJd  to  a  Child'?  -And  is  it  not 
also  surely  some  overruling  power  in  the  nature  of  | 
things,  quite  other  than  the  desire  of  his  readers,  which  ■ 
compels  Mr.  Punch,  when  the  squire,  the  colonel,  and 
the  admiral  are  to  be  at  once  expressed,  together  with 
all  that  they  legislate  or  fight  for,  in  the  symbolic  figure 
of  the  nation,  to  represent  the  incarnate  John  Bull  al- 
ways as  a  farmer, — never  as  a  manufacturer  or  shop- 
keeper, and  to  conceive  and  exhibit  him  rather  as  pay- 
master for  the  faults  of  his  neighbours,  than  as  watch- 
ing for  opportunity  of  gain  out  of  their  foHies  ? 

It  had  been  well  if  cither  under  this  accepted,  though 
now  antiquated,  type,  or  under  the  more  poetical  sym- 
bols of  Britannia,  or  the  British  Liop,  '  Punch  '  had 
ventured  oftener  to  intimate  the  exact  degree  in  which 
the  nation  was  following  its  ideal ;  and  marked  the  oc- 
when  Britannia's  crest  began  too  fatally  to  lose 
Tiblancc  to  Athena's,  and  liken  itself  to  an  ordi- 
nary cockscomb, — or  when  the  British  Lion  had — of 
course  only  for  a  moment,  and  probably  in  pecuniary 
difificulties — dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

But  the   aspects   under  which   either   British    Lion, 
Gallic  eagle,  or  Russian  bear  have  been  regarded   by 

ir  contemplative  serial,  are  unfortunately  dependent 

I  the  fact  that  all  his  three  great  designers  are,  in  the  J 
most  narrow  sense,  London  citizens.  I  ha»e  said  that  ' 
every  great  man  belongs  not   only  to  his  own  city  but 
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to  his  own  village.  The  artists  of  'Punch'  hav* 
village  to  belong  to  ;  (or  them,  the  street  corner  i 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  two  only  quarters  of 
the  heavenly  horizon  are  the  east  and  west — End. 
And  although  Leech's  conception  of  the  Distinguished 
Foreigner,  Du  Maurier's  of  the  Herr  Professor,  and 
Tcnnicl's  of  La  Libcrtfe,  or  La  France,  are  all  ex- 
tremcly  true  and  delightful — to  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  sketch  by  Dickens  in  '  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings,' 
— they  are,  effectively,  all  seen  with  Mrs,  Lirriper's 
eyes;  they  virtually  represent  of  the  Continent  little 
more  than  the  upper  town  of  Boulogne;  nor  has  any- 
thing yet  been  done  by  nil  the  wit  and  all  the  kindness 
of  these  great  popular  designers  to  deepen  the  reliance 
of  any  European  nation  on  the  good  quaUties  of  its 
neighbours. 

You  no  doubt  have  at  the  Union  the  moat  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  series  of  theTenniel  cartoons  which 
have  been  collectively  published,  with  the  explanation 
of  their  motives.  If  you  begin  with  No.  38.  you  will 
find  a  consecutive  series  of  ten  extremely  forcible  draw- 
ings, casting  the  utmost  obloquy  in  the  power  of  the 
designer  upon  the  French  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Italian  clergy,  and  alike  discourteous  to  the  head  of 
the  nation  which  had  fought  side  by  side  with  us  at 
Inkerman,  and  impious  in  its  representation  of  the 
Catholic  power  to  which  Italy  owed,  and  still  owes, 
whatever  has  made  her  glorious  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  or  happy  among  the  families  of  the 
earth. 
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Among  them  you  will  find  other  two,  representing 
ours  wars  with  China,  and  the  triumph  of  our  mission- 
ary manner  of  compelJing  free  trade  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet :  while,  for  the  close  and  consummation  of  the 
series,  you  will  see  the  genius  and  valour  of  your  coun- 
try figuratively  summed  in  the  tableau,  subscribed,— 

'  John  Bull  defends  bis  pudding.' 

'Ts  this  indeed  then  the  final  myth  of  English  heroism, 
ilnto  which  King  Arthur,  and  St.  George,  and  Britannia, 
'Bnd  the  British  Lion  are  all  collated,  concluded,  and 
'perfected  by  Evolution,  in  the  literal  words  of  Carlyle, 
'■'like  four  whale  cubs  combined  by  boiling'?  Do  you 
wish  your  Queen  in  future  to  style  herself  Placentie, 
instead  of  Fidei  Defensor?  and  is  it  to  your  pride,  to 
■your  hope,  or  even  to  your  pleasure,  that  this  once 
sacred  as  well  as  sceptred  island  of  yours,  in  whose  sec- 
ond capital  city  Constantine  was  crowned ; — to  whose 
'Shores  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Columba  brought  bene- 
fdiction; — who  gave  her  Lion-hearts  to  the  Tombs  of  ' 
S^e  East,— her  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  Cradle  of  the 
West; — who  has  wrapped  the  sea  round  her  for  her 
mantle,  and  breathes  with  her  strong  bosom  the  air  of 
every  sign  in  heaven  ; — is  it  to  your  good  pleasure  that 
!the  Hero-children  born  to  her  in  these  latter  days 
should  write  no  loftier   legend  on  their  shields   than    ' 

I'John  Bull  defends  his  pudding"? 

I  chanced  only  the  other  day  on  a  minor,  yet,  to  my 
own  mind,  verj'  frightful  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 

-this   caitiff   symbol   is   fastening  itself  in   the  popular 
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mind.  I  was  io  search  of  some  extremely  pastoral 
musical  instrument,  whereby  to  regulate  the  songs  of 
our  Coniston  village  children,  without  the  requirement 
of  peculiar  skill  either  in  master  or  monitor.  But  the 
only  means  of  melody  offered  to  me  by  the  trade  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  this  so-called  '  harmonicon,' — pur- 
chaseable,  according  to  your  present  notions,  cheaply, 
for  a  shilling ;  and  with  this  piece  of  cheerful  my- 
thologj'  on  its  lid  gratis,  wherein  you  see  what  '  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum '  we  prepare  for  the  rustic  mind,  and 
that  the  virtue  and  the  jollity  of  England  are  vested 
only  in  the  money-bag  in  each  hand  of  him.  I  shall 
place  this  harmonicon  lid  in  your  schools,  among  my 
examples  of  what  .ve  call  liberal  education,:^and,  with 
it,  what  instances  I  can  find  of  the  way  Florence, 
Siena,  or  Venice  taught  their  people  to  regard  them- 
selves. 

For,  indeed,  in  many  a  past  year,  it  has  every  now 
and  then  been  a  subject  of  recurring  thought  to  me, 
what  such  a  genius  as  that  of  Tcnniel  would  have  done 
for  us,  had  we  asked  the  best  of  it,  and  had  the  feeling 
of  the  nation  respecting  the  arts,  as  a  record  of  its 
honour,  been  like  that  of  the  Italians  in  their  proud 
days.  To  some  extent,  the  memory  of  our  bravest  war 
has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  pathetic  force  of  Mrs. 
Butler;  but  her  conceptions  are  realistic  only,  and 
rather  of  thrilling  episodes  than  of  great  military  prin- 
ciple and  thought.  On  the  contrary,  Tenniel  has  much 
of  the  largeness  and  symbolic  mystery  of  imagination 
which  belong  to  the  great  leaders  of  classic  art :  in  the 
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shadowy  masses  and  sweeping  lines  of  his  gfreat  com- 
positions, there  are  tendencies  which  might  have  won 
"his  adoption  into  the  school  of  Tintorct ;  and  his  scorn 
of  whatever  seems  to  him  dishonest  or  contemptible  in 
religion,  would  have  translated  itself  into  awe  in  the 
presence  of  its  vita!  power. 

1  gave  you,  when  first  1  came  to  Oxford,  Tintoret's 
picture  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  with  his  divine  spiritual 
attendants,  in  the  cortile  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is  surely 
our  own  fault,  more  than  Mr.  Tcnniel's,  if  the  best  por- 
traits he  can  give  us  of  the  heads  of  our  English  gov- 
ernment should  be  rather  on  the  occasion  of  their 
-   dinner  at  Greenwich  than  their  devotion  at  St.  Paul's. 

My  timet  has  been  too  long  spent  in  carping; — but 
yet  the  faults  which  I  have  pointed  out  were  such  as 
could  scarcely  occur  to  you  without  some  such  indica- 
tion, and  which  gravely  need  your  observance,  and,  as 
far  as  you  are  accountable  for  them,  your  repentance. 
I  can  best  briefly,  in  conclusion,  define  what  I  would 
fain  have  illustrated  at  length,  the  charm,  in  this  art  of 
the  Fireside,  which  you  tacitly  feel,  and  have  every 
rational  ground  to  rejoice  in.  With  whatever  restric- 
tion you  should  receive  the  flattery,  and  with  whatever 
caution  the  guidance,  of  these  great  illustrators  of  your 
daily  life,  this  at  least  you  may  thankfully  recognize  in 
the  sum  of  their  work,  that  it  contains  the  evidence  of 
a  prevalent  and  crescent  beauty  and  energy  in  the 
youth  of  our  day,  which  may  Justify  the  most  discon- 
tented '  laudator  temporis  acti '  in  leaving  the  future 
happily   in   their  hands.     The  witness  of  ancient  art 
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points  often  to  a  general  and  equal  symmetry  of  body 
and  mind  in  welt  trained  races ;  but  at  no  period,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  by  the  most  careful  compar- 
ison of  existing  portraiture,  has  there  ever  been  a  love- 
liness so  variably  refined,  so  modestly  and  kindly  vir- 
tuous, so  innocently  fantastic,  and  so  daintily  pure,  as 
the  present  girl-beauty  of  our  British  Islands :  and 
whatever,  for  men  now  entering  on  the  main  battle  of 
life,  may  be  the  confused  temptations  or  inevitable 
errors  of  a  period  of  moral  doubt  and  social  change, 
my  own  experience  of  help  already  received  from  the 
younger  members  of  this  Univfersity,  is  enough  to 
assure  me  that  there  has  been  no  time,  in  all  the  pride 
of  the  past,  when  their  country  might  more  serenely 
trust  in  the  glory  of  her  youth  ; — when  her  prosperity 
was  more  secure  in  their  genius,  or  her  honour  in  their 
hearts. 
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LECTURE  VI. 
The   Hill. Side. 

GEORGE  ROBSON  AND   COPLEY  FIELDING. 

T  N  the  five  preceding  lectures  given  this  year,  I  have 
-*•  endeavoured  to  generalize  the  most  noteworthy 
facts  respecting  the  religious,  legendary,  classic,  and,  in 
two  kinds,  domestic,  art  of  England.  There  remains 
yet  to  be  defined  one,  far-away,  and,  in  a  manner,  out- 
cast, school,  which  belongs  as  yet  wholly  to  the  present 
century  ;  and  which,  if  we  were  to  trust  to  appearances, 
would  exclusively  and  for  ever  belong  to  it,  neither 
having  been  known  before  our  time,  nor  surviving  after- 
wards,—the  art  of  landscape. 

Not  known  before,— except  as  a  trick,  or  a  pastime ; 
not  surviving  afterwards,  because  we  seem  straight  on 
the  way  to  pass  our  lives  in  cities  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  to  travel  from  each  of  them  to  the  next,  under- 
ground :  outcast  now,  even  while  it  retains  some  vague 
hold  on  old-fashioned  people's  minds,  since  the  best 
existing  examples  of  it  are  placed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  a  cellar  lighted  by  only  two 
windows,  and  those  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  blocked  by 
four  dead  brick  walls  fifty  feet  high. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  I   am   still 
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minded  to  carry  out  the  design  in  which  the  so-called 
Ruskin  schools  were  founded,  that  of  arranging  in  them 
a  code  of  elementary  practice,  which  should  secure  the 
skill  of  the  student  in  the  department  of  landscape  be- 
fore he  entered  on  the  branches  of  art  requiring  higher 
genius.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  ever  minded  to  fulfil  my 
former  purpose  now,  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  I  see 
the  advantages  of  such  a  method  denied  or  refused  in 
other  academies;  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  in- 
creasingly in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  gross  inter- 
ests and  disquieting  pleasures  of  the  citizen.  For  in- 
deed, as  I  before  stated  to  you,  when  first  I  undertook 
the  duties  of  this  professorship,  my  own  personal  liking 
for  landscape  made  me  extremely  guarded  in  recom- 
mending its  study.  I  only  gave  three  lectures  on  land- 
scape in  six  years,  and  I  never  published  them ;  my 
hope  and  endeavour  was  to  connect  the  study  of  Nat- 
ure for  you  with  that  of  History;  to  make  you  inter- 
ested in  Greek  legend  as  well  as  in  Greek  lakes  and 
limestone ;  to  acquaint  you  with  the  relations  of  north- 
ern hills  and  rivers  to  the  schools  of  Christian  Theol- 
ogy ;  and  of  Renaissance  town-life  to  the  rage  of  its 
infidelity.  But  I  have  done  enough, — and  more  than 
enough, — accor-ding  to  my  time  of  life,  in  these  direc- 
tions; and  now,  justified,  I  trust,  in  your  Judgment, 
from  the  charge  of  weak  concession  to  my  own  predi- 
lections, I  shall  arrange  the  exercises  required  consist- 
ently from  my  drawing-classes,  with  quite  primary  ref- 
erence to  landscape  art;  and  teach  the  early  philos- 
ophy of  beauty,  under  laws  liable  to  no  dispute   by 
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human  passion,  but  secure  in  the  grace  of  Earthy  and 
light  of  Heaven. 

And  I  wish  in  the  present  lecture  to  define  to  you 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  landscape  art,  as  it  arose  in 
England  eighty  years  ago,  without  reference  to  the 
great  master  whose  works  have  been  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  my  own  enthusiasm.  I  have  always  stated  dis- 
tinctly  that  the  genius  of  Turner  was  exceptional,  both 
in  its  kind  and  in  its  height :  and  although  his  element- 
ary modes  of  work  are  beyond  dispute  authoritative, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  given  for  example  and  exer- 
cise, the  geiTeral  tenor  of  his  design  is  entirely  beyond 
the  acceptance  of  common  knowledge,  and  even  of 
safe  sympathy.  For  in  his  extreme  sadness,  and  in  the 
morbid  tones  of  mind  out  of  which  it  arose,  he  is  one 
with  Byron  and  Goethe ;  and  is  no  more  to  be  held  rep- 
resentative of  general  English  landscape  art  than 
Childe  Harold  or  Faust  arc  exponents  of  the  total  love 
of  Nature  expressed  in  English  or  German  literature. 
To  take  a  single  illustrative  instance,  there  is  no  fore- 
ground of  Turner's  in  which  you  can  find  a  flower. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  vast  strength  of  this 
unfollowablc  Eremite  of  a  master  was  crushing,  instead 
of  edifying,  to  the  English  schools.  All  the  true  and 
strong  men  who  were  his  contemporaries  shrank  from 
the  slightest  attempt  at  rivalry  with  him  on  his  own 
lines  ; — and  his  own  lines  were  cast  far.  But  for  him, 
Stanfield  might  have  sometimes  painted  an  Alpine  val- 
ley, or  a  Biscay  storm  ;  but  the  moment  there  was  any 
question  of  rendering  magnitude,  or  terror,  every  effort 
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became  puny  beside  Turner,  and  Stanfield  meekly  re- 
signed himself  to  potter  all  his  life  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  paint  the  Needles  on  one  side,  and  squalls 
off  Cowes  on  the  other.  In  like  manner,  Copley  Field- 
ing  in  his  young  days  painted  vigorously  in  oil,  and 
showed  promise  of  attaining  considerable  dignity  in 
classic  composition ;  but  the  moment  Turner's  Garden 
of  Hesperides  and  Building  of  Carthage  appeared  in 
the  Academy,  there  was  an  end  to  ambition  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  thenceforth  Fielding  settled  down  to  his 
quiet  presidency  of  the  old  Water-colour  Society,  and 
painted,  in  unassuming  replicas,  his  passing  showers  in 
the  Highlands,  and  sheep  on  the  South  Downs. 

Which- are,  indeed,  for  most  of  us,  much  more  appro- 
priate objects  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  old  water- 
colour  room  at  that  time,  adorned  yearly  with  the  com- 
plete year's  labour  of  Fielding,  Robson,  De  Wint,  Bar- 
rett, Prout,  and  William  Hunt,  presented  an  aggregate 
of  unaffected  pleasantness  and  truth,  the  like  of  which, 
if  you  could  now  see,  after  a  morning  spent  among  the 
enormities  of  luscious  and  exotic  art  which  frown  or 
glare  along  your  miles  of  exhibition  wall,  would  really 
be  felt  by  you  to  possess  the  charm  of  a  bouquet  of 
bluebells  and  cowslips,  amidst  a  prize  show  of  cactus 
and  orchid  from  the  hothouses  of  Kew. 

The  root  of  this  delightfulness  was  an  extremely  rare 
sincerity  in  the  personal  pleasure  which  all  these  men 
took,  not  in  their  own  pictures,  but  in  the  subjects  of 
them — a  form  of  enthusiasm  which,  while  it  was  as 
simple,  was  also  as  romantic,  in  the  best  sense,  as  the 
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sentiment  of  a  young  girl :  and  whose  nature  I  can  the 
better  both  define  and  certify  to  you,  because  it  was 
the  impulse  to  which  I  owed  the  best  force  of  my  own 
life,  and  in  sympathy  with  which  I  have  done  or  said 
whatever  of  saying  or  doing  in  it  has  been  useful  to 
others. 

When  I  spoke,  in  this  year's  first  lecture,  of  Rossetti, 
as  the  chief  intellectual  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  modem  Romantic  School ;  and  again  in  the  second 
lecture  promised,  at  the  end  of  our  course,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Romantic  passion  in  all  our 
good  English  art,  you  will  find  it  explained  at  the 
same  time  that  I  do  not  use  fhe  word  Romantic  as 
opposed  to  Classic,  but  as  opposed  to  the  prosaic 
characters  of  selfishness  and  stupidity,  in  all  times,  and 
among  all  nations.  I  do  not  think  of  King  Arthur  as 
opposed  to  Theseus,  or  to  Valerius,  but  to  Alderman 
Sir  Robert,  and  Mr.  John  Smith.  And  therefore  I 
opposed  the  child-like  love  of  beautiful  things,  in  even 
the  least  of  our  English  Modern  Painters,  from  the  first 
page  of  the  book  I  wrote  about  them  to  the  last, — in 
Greek  Art,  to  what  seemed  to  me  then  (and  in  a  certain 
sense  is  demonstrably  to  me  now)  too  selfish  or  too 
formal, — and  in  Teutonic  Art,  to  what  was  cold  in  a  far 
worse  sense,  either  by  boorish  dulness  or  educated 
affectation. 

I  think  the  two  best  central  types  of  Non-Romance, 
of  the  power  of  Absolute  Vulgarity  in  selfishness,  as 
distinguished  from  the  eternal  dignity  of  Reverence 
and  Love,  are  stamped  for  you  on  the  two  most  fin- 
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ished  issues  of  your  English  currency  in  the  portrait^, 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles  the  Second.  There 
is  no  interfering  element  in  the  vulgarity  of  them,  no 
pardon  to  be  sought  in  their  poverty,  ignorance,  or 
weakness.  Both  are  men  of  strong  powers  of  mind, 
and  both  well  informed  in  all  particulars  of  human 
knowledge  possible  to  them.  But  in  the  one  you  sec 
the  destroyer,  according  to  his  power,  of  English  re- 
ligion ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  destroyer,  according  to 
his  power,  of  English  morality:  culminating  types  to 
you  of  whatever  in  the  spirit,  or  dispirit,  of  succeeding 
ages,  robs  God,  or  dishonours  man. 

1  named  to  you,  as  an  example  of  the  unromantic  ai 
which  was  assailed  by  the  pre-Raphaelites,  Vandyke' 
sketch  of  the  '  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.'  Very 
near  it,  in  the  National  Galler}',  hangs  another  pisca- 
tory subject,*  by  Tcniers,  which  I  will  ask  you  carefully 
also  to  examine  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  Unromantic 
Art  which  was  assailed  by  the  gentle  enthusiasm  of 
English  School  of  Landscape.  '  It  represents  a  f( 
ordinary  Dutch  houses,  an  ordinary  Dutch  steepli 
two, — some  still  more  ordinary  Dutch  trees, — and  mo< 
ordinary  Dutch  clouds,  assembled  in  contemplation 
an  ordinary  Dutch  duck-pond  ;  or,  perhaps,  in  respei 
of  its  size,  we  may  more  courteously  call  it  a  gooi 
pond.     All   these   objects   are   painted  either  grey 

*  No.  S17,  '  Teniers'  Chateau  at  Percli,'    Tbe  expressions  toochin;  tl 
want  of  light  in  it  are  a  liltle  violent,  being  strictly  accurate  only  of  gi 
pictures  of  ihc  Dutch  school  as  Vandemcer's  '  Evening  Landscape,' 
and  '  Canal  Scene.'  733, 
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brown,  and  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  kind  which  looks 
not  merely  as  if  the  sun  had  disappeared  for  the  day, 
but  as  if  he  had  gone  out  ahogether,  and  left  a  stable 
lantern  instead.  The  total  effect  having  appeared, 
even  to  the  painter's  own  mind,  at  last  little  exhiiatory, 
he  has  enlivened  it  by  three  figures  on  the-brink  of  the 
goose-pond,— two  gentlemen  and  a  lady, — standing  all 
three  perfectly  upright,  side  by  side,  in  court  dress,  the 
gentlemen  with  expansive  boots,  and  all  with  conical 
hats  and  high  feathers,  hi  order  to  invest  these  charac- 
ters with  dramatic  interest,  a  rustic  fisherman  presents 
to  them  as  a  tribute,— or,  perhaps,  exhibits  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  a  large  fish,  just  elicited  from  the  goose-pond 
by  his  adventurous  companions,  who  have  waded  into 
the  jniddle  of  it,  every  one  of  them,  with  singular  ex- 
actitude, up  to  the  calf  of  hi.-i  leg.  The  principles  of 
National  Gallorj' arrangement  of  course  put  this  picture 
on  the  line,  while  Tintoret  *  and  Gainsborough  are 
hung  out  of  sight ;  but  in  this  instance  I  hold  myself 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  refer  you  to  an  example,  so 
conveniently  examinable,  of  the  utmost  stoopv  and 
densest  level  of  human  stupidity  yet  fallen  to  by  any 
art  in  which  some  degree  of  manual  dexterity  is  es- 
sential. 

This  crisis  of  degradation,  you  will  observe,  takes 
place  at  the  historical  moment  when  by  the  concurrent 
power  of  avaricious  trade  on  one  side,  and  unrestrained 

•  The  large  new  Titilorct  wholly  so.  and  the  Inrgest  Cainsbormigh,  Ihc 
best  in  England  known  to  me,  used  merely  (or  wall  fumiiute  at  Ihe  lopd 
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luxury  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  any  but  an  earthly 
interest,  and  any  but  proud  or  carnal  pleasures,  had 
been  virtually  effaced  throughout  Europe ;  and  men, 
by  their  resolute  self-seeking,  had  literally  .it  last  ostra- 
cised the  Spiritual  Sun  from  Heaven,  and  lived  by 
little  more  than  the  snuff  of  the  wick  of  their  own 
mental  stable  lantern.  i 

The  forms  of  romantic  art  hitherto  described  in  this 
course  of  lectures,  were  all  distinctly  reactionary 
against  the  stupor  of  this  Stygian  pool,  brooded  over 
by  Batavian  fog.  But  the  first  signs  of  re-awakening 
in  the  vital  power  of  imagination  were,  long  before, 
seen  in  landscape  art.  Not  the  utmost  strength  of  the 
great  figure  painters  could  break  through  the  bonds  of 
the  flesh.  Reynolds  vainly  tried  to  substitute  the  age 
of  Innocence  for  the  experience  of  Religion — the  true 
genius  at  his  side  remained  always  Cupid  unbinding 
the  girdle  of  Venus.  Gainsborough  knew  no  goddesses 
other  than  Mrs., Graham  or  Mrs.  Slddons ;  Vandyke 
and  Rubens,  than  the  beauties  of  the  court,  or  the 
graces  of  its  corpulent  Mythology.  But  at  last  there 
arose,  and  arose  inevitably,  a  feeling  that,  if  not  any 
more  in  Heaven,  at  least  in  the  solitary  places  of  the 
earth,  there  was  a  pleasure  to  be  found  based  neither 
on  pride  nor  sensuality. 

Among  the  least  attractive  of  the  mingled  examples 
in  your  school-alcove,  you  will  find  a  quiet  pencil- 
drawing  of  a  sunset  at  Rome,  seen  from  beneath  a 
deserted  arch,  whether  of  Triumph  or  of  Peace.  Its 
modest  art-skill  is  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
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expression  of  warm  light  in  the  low  harmony  of  even- 
ing ;  but  it  differs  wholly  from  the  learned  compositions 
and  skilled  artifices  of  former  painting  by  its  purity  of 
unaffected  pleasure  and  rest  in  the  little  that  is  given. 
Here,  at  last,  we  feel,  is  an  honest  Englishman,  who 
has  got  away  out  of  all  the  Camere,  and  the  Loggie, 
and  the  Stanze,  and  the  schools,  and  the  Disputas,  and 
the  Incendios,  and  the  Battaglias,  and  busts  of  this  god, 
and  torsos  of  that,  and  the  chatter  of  the  studio,  and 
the  rush  of  the  corso  ; — and  has  laid  himself  down,  with 
his  own  poor  eyes  and  heart,  and  the  sun  casting  its 
light  between  ruins, — possessor,  he,  of  so  much  of  the 
evidently  blessed  peace  of  things, — he,  and  the  poor 
lizard  in  the  cranny  of  the  stones  beside  him. 

I  believe  that  with  the  name  of  Richard  Wilson,  the 
history  of  sincere  landscape  art,  founded  on  a  medita- 
tive love  of  Nature,  begins  for  England :  and,  I  may 
add,  for  Europe,  without  any  wide  extension  of  claim  ; 
for  the  only  continental  landscape  work  of  any  sterling 
merit  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  consists  in  the  old- 
fashioned  drawings,  made  fifty  years  ago  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  first  influx  of  British  travellers  mto 
Switzerland  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

With  Richard  Wilson,  at  all  events,  our  own  true  and 
modest  schools  began,  an  especial  direction  being  pres- 
ently given  to  them  in  the  rendering  effects  of  aerial 
perspective  by  the  skill  in  water-colour  of  Girtin  and 
Cousins.  The  drawings  of  these  two  masters,  recently 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  placed  in  a  well-lighted  gallery,  contain  quite  in- 
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superable  examples  of  skill  in  the  management  of  clear 
tints,  and  of  the  meditative  charm  consisting  in  the 
quiet  and  unaffected  treatment  of  literally  true  scenes. 

But  the  impulse  to  which  the  new  school  owed  the 
discovery  of  its  power  in  colour  was  owing,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron.  Both  by  their 
vivid  passion  and  accurate  description,  the  painters  of 
their  day  were  taught  the  true  value  of  natural  colour, 
while  the  love  of  mountains,  common  to  both  poets, 
forced  their  illustrators  into  reverent  pilgrimage  to 
scenes  which  till  then  had  been  thought  too  desolate 
for  the  spectator's  interest,  or  too  difficult  for  the 
painter's  skill. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  92nd  number  of  '  Fors 
Clavigera,'  to  give  some  analysis  of  the  main  character 
of  the  scenery  by  which  Scott  was  inspired  ;  but,  in  en- 
deavouring to  mark  with  distinctness  enough  the  de- 
pendence of  all  its  sentiment  on  the  beauty  of  its  rivers, 
I  have  not  unougli  referred  to  the  collateral  charm,  in  a 
Borderer's  mind,  of  the  very  mists  and  rain  that  feed 
them.  In  tlie  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  monot- 
onous sunshine,  burning  away  the  deep  colours  of 
everything  into  white  and  grey,  and  wasting  the  strong- 
est mountain-streams  into  threads  among  their  shingle, 
alternates  with  the  blue-fiery  thundercloud,  with  sheets 
of  flooding  rain,  and  volleying  musquetry  of  hail.  But 
throughout  all  the  wild  uplands  of  the  former  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  from  Edwin's  crag  to  Hilda's 
cliff,  the  wreaths  of  softly  resting  mist,  and  wandering 
to  and  fro  of  capricious  shadows  of  clouds,  and  droop- 
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ing  swathes,  or  flying  fringes,  of  the  benignant  western 
rain,  cherish,  on  every  moorland  summit,  the  deep- 
fibred  moss, — embalm  the  myrtle, — gild  the  asphodel, 
— enchant  along  the  valleys  the  wild  grace  of  their 
woods,  and  the  green  elf  land  of  their  meadows;  and 
passing  away,  or  melting  into  the  translucent  calm  of 
mountain  air,  leave  to  the  open  sunshine  a  world  with 
every  creature  ready  to  rejoice  in  its  comfort,  and  every 
rock  and  flower  reflecting  new  lovehness  to  its  light. 

Perhaps  among  the  confusedly  miscellaneous  exam- 
ples of  ancient  and  modern,  tropic  or  arctic  art,  with 
which  I  have  filled  the  niches  of  your  schools,  one, 
hitherto  of  the  least  noticeable  or  serviceable  to  you, 
has  been  the  dark  Copley  Fielding  drawing  above  the 
fire-place  ; — nor  am  I  afraid  of  trusting  your  kindness 
^ith  the  confession,  that  it  is  placed  there  more  in 
memory  of  my  old  master,  than  in  the  hope  of  its  prov- 
ing of  any  lively  interest  or  use  to  you.  But  it  is  now 
some  fifty  years  since  it  was  brought  in  triumph  to 
Heme  Hill,  being  the  first  picture  my  father  ever 
bought,  and  in  so  far  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent 
collection,  some  part  of  which  has  been  permitted  to 
become  permanently  national  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
The  pleasure  which  that  single  drawing  gave  on  the 
morning  of  its  installation  in  our  home  was  greater 
than  to  the  purchaser  accustomed  to  these  limes  of 
limitless  demand  and  supply  would  be  credible,  or  even 
conceivable; — and  our  back  parlour  for  that  day  was 
as  full  of  surprise  and  gratulation  as  ever  Cimabue's 
joyful  Borgo. 
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The  drawing  represents,  as  you  will  probably — not — 
remember,  only  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  peaty  moor, 
bringing  out  the  tartan  pEaids  of  two  Highland  drovers, 
and  relieved  against  the  dark  grey  of  a  range  of  quite 
featureless  and  nameless  distant  mountains,  seen 
through  a  soft  curtain  of  rapidly  drifting  rain. 

Some  little  time  after  we  had  acquired  this  unob- 
trusive treasure,  one  of  my  fellow  students, — it  was  in 
my  undergraduate  days  at  Christ  Church— came  to 
?Icrne  Hill  to  see  what  the  picture  might  be  which  had 
afforded  me  so  great  ravishment.  He  had  himself,  as 
afterwards  Kingslake  and  Curzon,  been  ui^ed  far  by 
the  thirst  of  oriental  travel ; — the  chequer  of  plaid  and 
bonnet  had  for  him  but  feeble  interest  after  having 
worn  turban  and  capote;  and  the  grey  of  Scottish  hill- 
side still  less,  to  one  who  had  climbed  Olympus  and 
Abarim.  After  gazing  blankly  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
the  cheerless  district  through  which  lay  the  drovers' 
journey,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "But,  Ruskin,  what 
is  the  use  of  painting  such  very  bad  weather  ?"  And  I 
had  no  answer,  except  that,  for  Copley  Fielding  and 
for  me,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather,  but 
only  different  kinds  of  pleasant  weather — some  indeed 
inferring  the  exercise  of  a  little  courage  and  patience; 
but  all,  in  every  hour  of  it,  exactly  what  was  fittest  and 
best,  whether  for  the  hills,  the  cattle,  the  drovers — or 
my  master  and  me. 

Be  the  case  as  it  might, — and  admitting  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  weather  might  be  bad  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Greek  or  a  Saracen, — there  was  no  question  that  to  us 
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X  was  not  only  pleasant,  but  picturesque  ;  and  that  we 
Jet  ourselves  to  the  painting  of  it,  with  as  sincere  de- 
sire to  represent  the — to  our  minds — beautiful  aspect 
of  a  mountain  shower,  as  ever  Titian  a  blue  sky,  or 
Angelico  a  golden  sphere  of  Paradise.  Nay,  in  some 
sort,  with  a  more  perfect  delight  in  the  thing  itself,  and 
less  colouring  of  by  our  own  thoughts  or  inventions. 
For  that  matter,  neither  Fielding,  nor  Robson,  nor 
David  Cox,  nor  Peter  do  Wint,  nor  any  of  this  school, 
ever  had  much  thought  or  invention  to  disturb  them. 
They  were,  themselves,  a  kind  of  contemplative  cattle, 
and  flock  of  the  field,  who  merely  liked  being  out  of 
doors,  and  brought  as  much  painted  fresh  air  as  they 
could,  back  into  the  house  with  them. 

Neither  must  you  think  that  this  painting  of  fresh 
air  is  an  entirely  easy  or  soon  managed  business.  You 
may  paint  a  modern  French  emotional  landscape  with 
a  pail  of  whitewash  and  a  pot  of  gas-tar  in  ten  minutes, 
at  the  outside.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  operator 
himself  takes  to  it — of  course  some  little  more  time 
must  be  occupied  in  plastering  on  the  oil-paint  so  that 
it  will  stick,  and  not  run  ;  but  the  skill  of  a  good 
plasterer  is  really  all  that  is  required, — the  rather  that 
in  tlie' modern  idea  of  solemn  symmetry  you  always 
make  the  bottom  of  your  picture,  as  much  as  you  can, 
like  the  top.  You  put  seven  or  eight  streaks  of  the 
plaster  for  your  sky,  to  begin  with  ;  then  you  put  in  a 
row  of  bushes  with  the  gas-tar,  then  you  rub  the  ends 
of  them  into  the  same  shapes  upside  down — you  put 
three  or  four  more  streaks  of  white,  to   intimate  the 
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presence  of  a  pool  of  water— and  if  you  finish  off  with 
a  log  that  looks  something;  hke  a  dead  body,  your 
picture  will  have  the  credit  of  being  a  digest  of  a  whole 
novel  of  Gaboriau,  and  lead  the  talk  of  the  season. 

Far  other  was  the  kind  of  labour  required  of  even  the 
least  disciple  of  the  old  English  water-colour  school. 
In  the  lirst  place,  the  skill  of  laying  a  perfectly  even 
and  smooth  tint  with  absolute  precision  of  complex 
outline  was  attained  tq  a  degree  which  no  amateur 
draughtsman  can  have  the  least  conception  of.  Water- 
colour,  under  the  ordinary  sketcher's  mismanagement, 
drops  and  dries  pretty  nearly  to  its  own  fancy, — slops 
over  every  outlinei  clots  in  every  shade,  seams  itself 
with  undesirable  edges,  speckles  itself  with  inexplicable 
grit,  and  is  never  supposed  capable  of  representing 
anything  it  is  meant  for,  till  most  of  it  has  been  washed 
out.  But  the  great  primary  masters  of  the  trade  could 
lay,  with  unerring  precision  of  tone  and  equality  of 
depth,  the  absolute  tint  they  wanted  without  a  flaw  or 
a  retouch  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  marvtl  of 
artistic  practice  and  finely  accurate  intention  existing, 
in  a  simple  kind,  greater  than  the  study  of  a  Yorkshire 
waterfall,  by  Girtin,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  every  sparkle,  ripple,  and  current  is  left  in  frank 
light  by  the  steady  pencil  which  is  at  the  same  instant, 
and  with  the  same  touch,  drawing  the  forms  of  the 
dark  congeries  of  channelled  rocks,  while  around  them 
it  disperses  the  glitter  of  their  spray. 

Then  further,  on  such  basis  of  well-laid  primary  tint, 
the  old  water-colour  men  were  wont   to  obtain  their 
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effects  of  atmosphere  by  the  most  delicate  washes  c( 
transparent  colour,  reaching  subtleties  of  gradation  if 
misty  light,  which  were  wholly  unthought  of  before 
their  time.  In  this  kind  the  depth  of  far-distant 
brightness,  freshness,  and  mystery  of  morning  air  with 
which  Copley  Fielding  used  to  invest  the  ridges  of  the 
South  Downs,  as  they  rose  out  of  the  blue  Sussex 
champaign,  remains,  and  I  believe  must  remain,  In- 
superable, while  his  sense  of  beauty  in  the  cloud-forms 
associated  with  higher  mountains,  enabled  him  to  in- 
vest the  comparatively  modest  scenery  of  our  own 
island, — out  of  which  he  never  travelled, — with  a  charm 
seldom  attained  by  the  most  ambitious  painters  of  Alp 
or  Apenninc. 

I  vainly  tried  in  writing  the  last  volume  of  '  Modem 
Painters '  to  explain,  even  to  myself,  the  cause  or 
nature  of  the  pure  love  of  mountains  which  in  boyhood 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  which  is  demon- 
strably the  first  motive  of  inspiration  with  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  The  more  I  analyzed,  the 
lessl-could  either  understand,  or  justify,  the  mysteriouB 
pleasure  we  all  of  us,  great  or  small,  had  in  the  land's 
being  up  and  down  instead  of  level ;  and  the  less  I  felt 
able  to  deny  the  claim  of  prosaic  and  ignobly- minded 
persons  to  be  allowed  to  like  it  level,  instead  of  up  and 
down.  In  the  end  I  found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
simply  to  assure  those  recusant  and  grovelling  persons 
that  they  were  perfectly  wrong,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  expected,  either  in  art  or  literature,  from  peoplft. 
who  liked  to  live  among  snipes  and  widgeons. 
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Assuming  it,  tiierefore,  for  a  moral  axiom  that  the 
love  of  mountains  was  a  heavenly  jjift,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  it  may  be  imagined,  if  we  endured  for 
their  sakes  any  number  of  rainy  days  with  philosophy, 
with  what  rapture  the  old  painters  were  wont  to  hail 
.  the  reappearance  of  their  idols,  with  all  their  cataracts 
refreshed,  and  all  their  copse  and  crags  respangled, 
flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  Very 
certainly  and  seriously  there  are  no  such  emotions  to 
be  had  out  of  the  hedged  field  or  ditched  fen ;  and  I 
have  often  charitably  paused  in  my  instances  in  '  Fors 
Clavigera '  that  our  squires  should  live  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  on  their  own  estates,  when  I  reflected 
how  many  of  their  acres  lay  in  Leicestershire  and 
Lincolnshire,  or  even  on  duller  levels,  where  there  was 
neither  good  hunting  nor  duck-shooting. 

I  am  only  able  to  show  you  two  drawings  in  illustra- 
tion of  these  sentiments  of  the  mountain  school,  and 
one  of  those  is  only  a  copy  of  a  Robson,  but  one  quite 
good  enough  to  represent  his  manner  of  work  and  tone 
of  feeling.  He  died  young,  and  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  likeness  to  the  gentle  depth  of  sadness  in  Keats, 
traceable  in  his  refusal  to  paint  any  of  the  leaping 
streams  or  bright  kindling  heaths  of  Scotland,  while  he 
dwells  with  a  monotony  of  affection  on  the  clear  repose 
of  the  northern  twilight,  and  on  the  gathering  of  the 
shadow  in  the  mountain  gorges,  till  all  their  forms 
were  folded  in  one  kingly  shroud  of  purple  death.  But 
over  these  hours  and  colours  of  the  scene  his  govern- 
ance was  all  but  complete ;  and  even  tn  this  unimpor- 
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tant  and  imperfectly  rendered  example,  the  warmth  of 
the  departing  sunlight,  and  the  depth  of  soft  air  in  the 
recesses  of  the  glen,  are  given  with  harmony  more  true 
and  more  pathetic  than  you  will  find  in  any  recent 
work  of  even  the  most  accomplished  masters. 

But  of  the  loving  labour,  and  severely  disciplined  ob- 
servation, which  prepared  him  for  the  expression  of  this 
feeling  for  chiaroscuro,  you  can  only  judge  by  examin- 
ing at  leisure  his  outlines  of  Scottish  scenery,  a  work  of 
whose  existence  I  had  no  knowledge,  until  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Inge  advised  me  of  it,  and  further,  procured  for 
me  the  loan  of  the  copy  of  it  laid  on  the  table ;  which 
you  will  find  has  marks  placed  in  it  at  the  views  of 
Byron's  Lachin-y-Gair,  of  Scott's  Ben  Venue,  and  of  all 
Scotsmen's  Ben  Lomond, — plates  which  you  may  take 
for  leading  types  of  the  most  careful  delineation  ever 
given  to  mountain  scenery,  for  the  love  of  it,  pure  and 
sinjple. 

The  last  subject  has  a  very  special  interest  to  me ; 
and — if  you  knew  all  I  could  tell  you,  did  time  serve, 
of  the  associations  connected  with  it — would  be  seen 
gratefully  by  you  also.  In  the  text  descriptive  of  it, 
(and  the  text  of  this  book  is  quite  exceptionally  sen- 
sible and  useful,  for  a  work  of  the  sort),  Mr.  Robson  ac- 
knowledges his  obligation  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
rarely  discovered  view  of  Ben  Lomond,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  the  father  of  our  own  Dr.  Henry  Acland,  the 
strength  of  whose  whole  life  hitherto  has  been  passed 
in  the  eager  and  unselfish  service  of  the  University  of 

Oxford.     His  father  was,  of  all  amateur  artists  I  ever 
7* 


knew,  the  best  draughtsman  of  mountains,  not  with 
spasmodic  force,  or  lightly  indicated  feeling,  but  with 
firm,  exhaustive,  and  unerring  delineation  of  their  crys- 
talline and  geologic  form.  From  him  the  faith  in  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  natural  science  in  connection  with 
art  was  learned  happily  by  his  physician-son,  by  whom, 
almost  unaided,  the  first  battles  were  fought — and 
fought  hard — before  any  of  you  eager  young  physicists 
were  born,  in  the  then  despised  causes  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  industrial  art.  That  cause  was  in  the  end 
sure  of  victory,  but  here  in  Oxford  its  triumph  would 
have  been  long  deferred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy 
and  steady  devotion  of  Dr.  Acland.  Without  him — 
little  as  you  may  think  il — the  great  galleries  and  labo- 
ratories of  this  building,  in  which  you  pursue  your 
physical -science  studies  so  advantageously,  and  so  for- 
getfully of  their  first  advocate,  would  not  yet  have  been 
in  existence.  Nor,  after  their  erection,  (if  indeed  in 
this  there  be  any  cause  for  your  thanks,)  would  an  ex- 
positor of  the  laws  of  landscape  beauty  have  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you  under  their  roof. 

1  am  indebted  also  to  one  of  my  Oxford  friends.  Miss 
Symonds,  for  the  privilege  of  showing  you,  with  entire 
satisfaction,  a  perfectly  good  and  characteristic  drawing 
by  Copley  Fielding,  of  Cader  Idris,  seen  down  the  vale 
of  Dolgelly;  in  which  he  has  expressed  with  his  utmost 
skill  the  joy  of  his  heart  in  the  aerial  mountain  light, 
and  the  iridescent  wildness  of  the  mountain  fore. 
ground  ;  nor  could  you  see  enforced  with  any  sweeter 
emphasis  the  truth  on  which   Mr.  Morris  dwelt  so  ear- 
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nestly  in  his  recent  address  to  you — that  the  excellence 
of  the  work  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  joy 
of  the  workman. 

There  is  a  singular  character  in  the  colouring  of  Field- 
ing, as  he  uses  it  to  express  the  richness  of  beautiful 
vegetation  ;  he  makes  the  sprays  of  it  look  partly  as  if 
they  were  strewn  with  jewels.  He  is  of  course  not  ab- 
solutely right  in  this ;  to  some  extent  it  is  a  conven- 
tional exaggeration — and  yet  it  has  a  basis  of  truth 
which  excuses,  if  it  does  not  justify,  this  expression  of 
his  pleasure ;  for  no  colour  can  possibly  represent 
vividly  enough  the  charm  of  radiance  which  you  can 
see  by  looking  closely  at  dew-sprinkled  leaves  and 
flowers. 

You  must  ask  Professor  Clifton  to  explain  to  you 
why  it  is  that  a  drop  of  water,  while  it  subdues  the  hue 
of  a  green  leaf  or  blue  flower  into  a  soft  grey,  and  shows 
itself  therefore  on  the  grass  or  the  dock-leaf  as  a  lus- 
trous dimness,  enhances  the  force  of  all  warm  colours, 
so  that  you  never  can  see  what  the  colour  of  a  carna- 
tion or  a  wild  rose  really  is  till  you  get  the  dew  on  it. 
The  effect  is,  of  course,  only  generalized  at  the  distance 
of  a  paintable  foreground;  but  it  is  always  in  reality 
part  of  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  and  justifiably  sought 
in  any  possible  similitude  by  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

It  is  with  still  greater  interest  and  reverence  to  be 
noted  as  a  physical  truth  that  in  states  of  joyful  and 
healthy  excitement  the  eye  becomes  more  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  beauty  of  colour,  and  especially  to  the  blue 
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and  red  rays,  while  in  depression  and  disease  all  colour 
becomes  dim  to  us,  and  the  yellow  rays  prevail  over 
the  rest,  even  to  the  extremity  of  jaundice.  But  while 
I  direct  your  attention  to  these  deeply  interesting  con- 
ditions of  sight,  common  to  the  young  and  old,  I  must 
warn  you  of  the  total  and  most  mischievous  fallacy  of 
the  statements  put  forward  a  few  years  ago  by  a  for- 
eign oculist,  respecting  the  changes  of  sight  in  oid 
age.  I  neither  know,  nor  care,  what  states  of  senile 
disease  exist  when  the  organ  has  been  misused  or  dis- 
used ;  but  in  all  cases  of  disciplined  and  healthy  sight, 
the  sense  of  colour  and  form  is  absolutely  one  and  the 
same  from  childhood  to  death. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  I  saw  nature 
with  Turner's  eyes,  he  being  then  sixty;  and  I  should 
never  have  asked  permission  to  resume  the  guidance 
of  your  schools,  unless  now,  at  sixty-four,  I  saw  the 
same  hues  in  heaven  and  earth  as  when  I  walked  a 
child  by  my  mother's  side. 

Neither  may  you  suppose  that  between  Turner's 
eyes,  and  yours,  there  is  any  difference  respecting 
which  it  may  be  disputed  whether  of  the  two  is  right. 
The  sight  of  a  great  painter  is  as  authoritative  as  the 
lens  of  a  camera  lucida  ;  he  perceives  the  form  which  a 
photograph  will  ratify  ;  he  is  sensitive  to  the  violet  or 
to  the  golden  ray  to  the  last  precision  and  gradation  of 
the  chemist's  defining  light  and  intervaled  line.  But 
the  veracity,  as  thp  joy,  of  this  sensation, — and  the  one 
involves  the  other, — are  dependent,  as  I  have  said,  first 
on  vigour  of  health,  and  secondly  on  the  steady  looking 
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for  and  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  nature  as  she  gives  it 
you,  and  not  as  you  like  to  have  it — to  inflate  your 
own  pride,  or  satisfy  your  own  passion.  If  pursued  in 
that  insolence,  or  in  that  concupiscence,  the  phe- 
nomena of  all  the  universe  become  first  gloomy,  and 
then  spectral ;  the  sunset  becomes  demoniac  fire  to 
you,  and  the  clouds  of  heaven  as  the  smoke  of 
Acheron. 

If  there  is  one  part  more  than  another  which  in  my 
early  writing  deservedly  obtained  audience  and  accept- 
ance, it  was  that  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  my  readers  to  the  colours  of  the  sliy,  and 
to  the  forms  of  its  clouds.  But  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
live  and  work  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  instincts,  and 
yet  more  to  the  interests,  of  the  age  ;  since  I  v/rote 
that  chapter  on  the  pure  traceries  of  the  vault  of  morn- 
ing,  the  fury  of  useless  traffic  has  shut  the  sight, 
whether  of  morning  or  evening,  from  more  than  the 
third  part  of  England ;  and  the  foulness  of  sensual 
fantasy  has  infected  the  bright  beneficence  of  the  life- 
giving  sky  with  the  dull  horrors  of  disease,  and  the 
feeble  falsehoods  of  insanity.  In  the  book  professing  ' 
to  initiate  a  child  in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  of 
which  I  showed  you  the  average  character  of  illustra- 
tion at  my  last  lecture,  there  is  one  chapter  especially 
given  to  aerial  phenomena — wherein  the  cumulus  cloud 
is  asserted  to  occur  "  either  under  the  form  of  a  globe 
or  a  half  globe,"  and  in  such  shape  to  present  the  most 
.exciting  field  for  the  action  of  imagination.  What  the 
French   artistic  imagination   is  supposed   to  produce, 
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under  the  influence  of  tliis  excitement,  we  find  repre- 
sented by  a  wood-cut,  of  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has  repro- 
duced for  you  the  most  sublime  portion.  May  I,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  delay,  and  prepare  you  for,  its  enjoy- 
ment by  reading  the  lines  in  which  Wordsworth  de- 
scribes the  impression  made  on  a  cultivated  and  pure- 
hearted  spectator,  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  sky 
after  storm  ? — 

"  A  dngle  step,  that  freed  me  fnnn  ihe  skiits 
Of  [he  Wind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  Ihc  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instaniancoualy  disclosed, 
W»s  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundle^^s  depth, 
Far-sinking  into  splendour— wiiboui  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 
And  blaiing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed  ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems  \ 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  ;  on  Ihem,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain-steeps  and  snmmits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky." 

I  do  not  mean  wholly  to  ratify  this  Wordsworthian 
statement  of  Arcana  Coelestia,  since,  as  far  as  I  know 
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pdouds  myself,  they  look  always  like  clouds,  and  are  na 
more  walled  like  castles  than  backed  like  weasels.  And 
farther,  observe  that  no  great  poet  ever  teiis  you  that 
he  saw  something  finer  than  anybody  ever  saw  before, 
■^reat  poets  try  to  describe  what  all  men  see,  and  to  * 
Lexpress  what  all  men  feel  ;  if  they  cannot  describe  it, 
they  let  it  alone ;  and  what  they  say,  say  '  boldly  * 
always,  without  advising  their  readers  of  that  fact. 

Nevertheless,  though  extremely   feeble  poetry,  this  ' 

ftpiece  of  bold  Wordsworth  is  at  least  3  sincere  effort  to 

^describe  what  was  in  truth  to  the  writer  a  most  raptur- 

i  vision, — with  which  we  ma)fcnow  compare  to  our 

edification  the   sort  of   object  which  the  same  sort  of 

cloud  suggests  to  the  modem  French  imagination. 

It  would  be  surely  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  this 

representation  of  cloud  is  as  false  as  it  is  monstrous ; 

Lbut  the  point  which  I  wish  principally  to  enforce  on 

■  your  attention  is  that  all  this  loathsome  and  lying  de- 

Ifacemcnt  of  book  pages,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  end  • 

I  in   representing    humanity   only   in    its   skeleton,   and 

I  nature  only  in  her  ashes,  is  all  of  it  founded  first  on  the 

desire  to  make  the  volume  saleable  at  small  cost,  and 

attractive  to  the  greatest  number,  on  whatever  terms  of 

attraction. 

The  significant  change  which  Mr.  Morris  made  in  the 
title  of  his  recent  lecture,  from  Art  and  Democracy,  to 
Art  and  Plutocracy,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  ;  and  With  wider  sweep  of  blow  than  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  give  his  words.  The  changes  which 
he  so  deeply  deplored,  and  so  grandly  resented,  in  this 
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once  loveliest  city,  are  due  wholly  to  the  deadly  fact 
that  her  power  is  now  dependent  on  the  Plutocracy  of 
Knowledge,  instead  of  its  Divinity.  There  are  indeed 
many  splendid  Conditions  in  the  new  impulses  with 
which  we  are  agitated, — or  It  may  be  inspired  :  but 
against  one  of  them,  I  must  warn  you,  in  all  affection 
and  in  all  duty. 

So  far  as  you  come  to  Oxford  in  order  to  get  your 
living  out  of  her,  you  are  mining  both  Oxford  and 
yourselves.  There  never  has  been,  there  never  can  be, 
any  other  law  respecting  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  than  this  one  firecept, — "  Buy  the  Truth,  and 
sell  it  not,"  It  is  to  be  costly  to  you — of  labour  and 
patience ;  and  you  are  never  to  sell  it,  but  to  guard, 
and  to  give. 

Much  of  the  enlargement,  though  none  of  the  de- 
facement, of  old'  Oxford  is  owing  to  the  real  life  and 
the  honest  seeking  of  extended  knowledge.  But  more 
is  owing  to  the  supposed  money  value  of  that  know- 
ledge; and  exactly  so  far  forth,  her  enlargement  is 
purely  injurious  to  the  University  and  to  her  scholars. 

In  the  department  of  her  teaching,  therefore,  which 
is  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  wish  it  at  once  to  be  known 
that  I  will  entertain  no  question  of  the  saleability  of 
this  or  that  manner  of  art ;  and  that  I  shall  steadily  dis- 
courage the  attendance  of  students  who  propose  to 
make  their  skill  a  source  of  income.  Not  that  the  true 
labourer  is  unworthy  of  his  hire,  but  that,  above  all  in 
the  beginning  and  first  choice  of  industry,  his  heart 
must  not  be  the  heart  of  an  hireling. 


^^^^^. 
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You  may,  and  with  some  measure  of  truth,  ; 
this  dctfrminatioii  in  me  to  the  sense  of  my  own  weak-  ' 
ness  and  want  of  properly  so-called  artistic  gift.  That 
is  indeed  so:  there  arc  hundreds  of  men  better  quali* 
fied  than  I  to  teach  practical  technique:  and,  In  their 
studios,  all  persons  desiring  to  be  artists  should  place 
themselves.  But  I  never  would  have  come  to  Oxford, 
either  before  or  now,  unless  in  the  conviction  that  I  was  , 
able  to  direct  her  students  precisely  in  that  degree  and 
method  of  application  to  art  which  was  most  consist- 
ent with  the  general  and  perpetual  functions  of  the 
University. 

Now,  therefore,  to  prevent   much  future  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  of  lime  both  to  you  and  to  myself,  let  ' 
me   forewarn    you  that    1  will   not   assist   out   of   the  \ 
schools,  nor  allow  in  them,  modes  of  practice  taken  up,  i 
at  each  student's  fancy.  i 

In  the  classes,  the  modes  of  study  will  be  entirely  , 
fixed;  and  at  your  homes   I  cannot  help   you,  unless  , 
you   work  in  accordance  with  the  class   rules, — which 
rules,  however,   if  you  do  follow,  you  will  soon  be  able   ' 
to  judge  and  feel  for  yourselves,  whether  you  are  doing 
right,  and  getting  on,  or  otherwise.     This  I  tell   you 
with  entire  confidence,  because  the  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples of  the  modes  of  practice  in  question,  which  t 
have  been  showing  you  in  the   course   of  these   lett-   j 
ures,  have   been    furnished   to   me    by   young    people 
like    yourselves;    like,   in    all   things    except     only, — 
so    far   as   they    are  to   be    excepted    at    all, — in    the 
perfect   repose  of   mind,  which    has    been    founded  on 


On  the  repose  of  niind,  I  say;  and  there  is  a  s!nguh 
physical  truth  illustrative  of  that  spiritual  life  and  peace" 
which  I  must  yet  detain  you  by  indicating  in  the  sub- 
ject of  our  study  to-day.  Vou  see  how  this  foulness  of 
false  imagination  represents,  in  every  line,  the  clouds 
not  only  as  monstrous, — but  tumultuous.  Now  all 
lovely  clouds,  remember,  arc  quUt  clouds, — not  merely 
quiet  in  appearance,  because  of  their  greater  height  and 
distance,  but  quiet  actually,  fixed  for  hours,  it  may  be, 
in  the  same  form  and  place.  I  have  seen  a  fair-weather 
cloud  high  over  Coniston  Old  Man, — not  on  the  hill, 
observe,  but  a  vertical  mile  above  it,^stand  motion- 
less,— changeless, — for  twelve  hours  together.  From 
four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  I  watched  it 
through  the  night  by  the  north  twilight,  till  ihe  dawn 
struck  it  with  full  crimson,  at  four  of  the  following  July 
morning.  What  is  glorious  and  good  in  the  heavenly 
cloud,  you  can,  if  you  will,  bring  also  into  your  lives, — 
which  are  indeed  like  it,  in  their  vanishing,  but  how 
much  more  in  their  not  vanishing,  till  the  morning  take 
them  to  itself.  As  this  ghastly  phantasy  of  death  is  to 
the  mighty  clouds  of  which  it  is  written.  '  The  chariots 
of  God  arc  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels,' 
are  the  fates  to  which  your  passion  may  condemn  you, 
— or  your  resolution  raise.  You  may  drift  with  the 
phrenzy  of  the  whirlwind, — or  be  fastened  for  your  part 
utile  pacified  effulgence  of  the  sky.  Will  you  not  let 
t  lives  be  lifted  up,  in   fruitful  rain  for  the  earth,  in 
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scatheless  snow  to  the  sunshine, — so  bles^ng  the  years 
to  come,  when  the  surest  knowledge  of  England  shall 
be  of  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  the  purest 
art  of  England  be  the  inheritance  of  her  simplest 
children  P 
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'T~^HE  foregoing  lectures  were  written,  among  other 
-'-  reasons,  with   the  leading  object   of   giving   some 
permanently  rational   balance   between  the  rhapsodies 
of  praise  and  blame  which  idly  occupied  the  sheets  of 
various  magazines  last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  gen- 
eral  exhibition  of  Rossetti's  works ;  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  same  temperate  estimate  of  essential  value  in 
the  cases  of  other  artists— ^)r  artistes — of  real,  though 
more  or  less  restricted,  powers,  whose  works  were  im- 
mediately  interesting  to  the  British  public,  I  have  giveaf* 
this  balance  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fjualified,  though  no^V 
faint,  praise,  which  is  the  real  function  of  just  criticism  }!■ 
for  the  multitude  can  always  see  the  faults  of  good! 
work,  but  never,  unaided,  its  virtues:  on  the  contrary^ 
it  is  equally  quick-sighted  to  the  vulgar  merits  of  h^i 
work,  but  no  tuition  will  enable  it  to  condemn  the  v 
with  which  it  has  a  natural  sympathy;  and,  in  general, 
the  bhme  of  them  is  wasted  on  its  deaf  ears. 

When  the  course  was  completed,  1  found  that  my 
audiences  had  been  pleased  by  the  advisedly  cour- 
teous tone  of  comment  to  which  I  had  restricted 
myself ;  and  I  received  not  a  few  congraftilations  on 
the  supposed  improvement  of  my  temper  and  mannen^B 
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under  the  stress  of  age  and  experience.  The  tenor  of 
this  terminal  lecture  may  perhaps  modify  the  opinion 
of  my  friends  in  these  respects;  but  the  observations  it 
contains  are  entirely  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the 
serviceableness,  such  as  it  may  be,  of  all  the  preceding 
statements. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  ask  the  reader  to  consider 
with  himself  why  British  painters,  great  or  small,  axe 
never  right  altogether  f  Why  their  work  is  always, 
somehow,  flawed, — never  in  any  case,  or  even  in  any 
ai^le  picture,  thorough  ?  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing, 
and  a  lamentable,  that  no  British  artist  has  ever  lived, 
of  whom  one  can  say  to  a  student,  "  Imitate  him — and 
prosper ;  "  while  yet  the  great  body  of  minor  artists  are 
continually  imitating  the  master  who  chances  to  be  in 
fashion ;  and  any  popular  mistake  will  carry  a  large 
majority  of  the  Britannic  mind  into  laboriously  identical 
blunder,  for  two  or  three  artistic  generations? 

I  had  always  intended  to  press  this  question  home  on 
my  readers  in  my  concluding  lecture ;  but  it  was  pressed 
much  more  painfully  home  on  myself  by  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  Sir  Joshua  at  Burlington  House  and  the 
Grosvenor.  There  is  no  debate  that  Sir  Joshua  is  the 
greatest  figure-painter  whom  England  has  produced, — 
Gainsborough  being  sketchy  and  monotonous*  in  com- 
parison, and  the  rest  virtually  out  of  court.  But  the 
gathering  of  any  man's  work  into  an  unintended  mass, 

-  enforces  his  failings  in  sickening  iteration,  while  it  levels 
* 
*"  How  varioiu   the   feltow  is!"    GaiDsborough  himself,  jealoni  of 
Sir  Joshua  at  the  '  private  view.' 
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his  merits  in  monotony; — and  after  shrinking,  here, 
from  affectation  worthy  only  of  the  Bath  Parade,  and 
mourning,  there,  over  negligence  '  fit  for  a  fool  to  fall 
by,'  I  left  the  rooms,  really  caring  to  remember  nothing, 
except  the  curl  of  hair  over  St.  Cecilia's  left  ear,  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Abington,  and  the  wink  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt's 
white  cat. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  tired,  and  more  or  less  vexed 
with  myself,  as  well  as  with  Sir  Joshua ;  but  no  bad 
humour  of  mine  alters  the  fact,  that  Sir  Joshua  was 
always  affected, — often  negligent,— sometimes  vulgar,— 
and  never  sublime  ;  and  that,  in  this  collective  represen- 
tation of  English  Art  under  highest  patronage  and  of 
utmost  value,  it  was  seen,  broadly  speaking,  that  neither 
the  painter  knew  how  to  paint,  the  patron  to  preserve, 
nor  the  cleaner  to  restore. 

If  this  be  true  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  of  the  public  of 
Lords  and  Ladies  for  whom  he  worked, — what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  multitude  of  entirely  uneducated  painters, 
competing  for  the  patronage  of  entirely  uneducated 
people;  and  filling  our  annual  exhibitions,  no  more  with 
what  Carlyle  complains  of  as  the  Correggidsities  of 
Correggio,  but  with  what  perhaps  may  be  enough 
described  and  summed  under  the  simply  reversed 
phrase — the  Incorreggiosities  of  Incorreggio. 

And  observe  that  the  gist  of  this  grievous  question 
is  that  our  English  errors  are  those  of  very  amiable 
and  worthy  people,  conscientious  after  a  sort,  working 
under  honourable  encouragement,  and  entirely  above 
the  temptations  which  betray  the  bulk  of  the  French 
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and  Italian  schools  into  sharing,  or  consulting  the  taste 
only  of  the  demi-monde. 

The  French  taste  in  this  respect  is  indeed  widely 
and  rapidly  corrupting  our  own,  but  such  corruption  is 
recognizable  at  once  as  disease :  it  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  broad  questions  concerning  all  English  artists 
that  ever  were  or  are, — ^why  Hunt  can  paint  a  flower, 
but  not  a  cloud;  Turner,  a  cloud,  but  not  a  flower; 
Bewick,  a  pig,  but  not  a  girl ;  and  Miss  Greenaway  a 
girl,  but  not  a  pig. 

As  I  so  often  had  to  say  in  my  lecture  on  the  inscru- 
tability  of  Clouds,  I  leave  the  question  with  you,  and 
pass  on. 

But,  extending  the  inquiry  beyond  England,  to  the 
causes  of  failure  in  the  art  of  foreign  countries,  I  have 
especially  to  signalize  the  French  contempt  for  the  *  Art 
de  Province,'  and  the  infectious  insanity  of  centraliza- 
tion, throughout  Europe,  which  collects  necessarily  all 
the  vicious  elements  of  any  country's  life  into  one 
mephitic  cancer  in  its  centre. 

All  great  art,  in  the  great  times  of  art,  is  pravincialy 
showing  its  energy  in  the  capital,  but  educated,  and  chiefly 
productive,  in  its  own  country  town.  The  best  works 
of  Correggio  are  at  Parma,  but  he  lived  in  his  patro- 
nymic village  ;  the  best  works  of  Cagliariat  Venice,  but 
,  he  learned  to  paint  at  Verona ;  the  best  works  of  An- 
gelico  arc  at  Rome,  but  he  lived  at  F<§sole ;  the  best 
works  of  Luini  at  Milan,  but  he  lived  at  Luino.  And, 
with  still  greater  necessity  of  moral  law,  the  cities 
which  exercise  forming  power  on  style,  are  themselves 
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ffdvincial.  There  is  no  Attic  style,  but  there  is 
Doric  and  Corinthian  one.  There  is  no  Roman  style, 
but  there  is  an  Umbrian,  Tuscan,  Lombard,  and  Vene- 
tian one.  There  is  no  Parisian  style,  but  there  is  a 
Norman  and  Burgundian  one.  There  is  no  London  or 
Edinburgh  style,  but  there  is  a  Kentish  and  Northum- 
brian one. 

Farther, — the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  art  in  all  times,  is,  at  this  time,  pernicious 
in  totally  unprecedented  degree,  because  the  capitals  of 
Europe  are  all  of  monstrous  and  degraded  architecture. 
An  artist  in  former  ages  might  be  corrupted  by  the 
manners,  but  he  was  exalted  by  the  splendour,  of  the 
capital;  and  perished  amidst  magnificence  of  palaces: 
but  now — the  Board  of  Works  is  capable  of  no  higher 
skill  than  drainage,  and  the  British  artist  floats  placidly 
down  the  maximum  current  of  the  National  Cloaca,  to 
his  Dunciad  rest,  content,  virtually,  that  his  life  should 
be  spent  at  one  end  of  a  cigar,  and  his  fame  expire 
at  the  other. 

In  literal  and  fatal  instance  of  fact — think  what  ruin 
it  is  for  men  of  any  sensitive  faculty  to  live  in  such  a 
city  as  London  is  now!  Take  the  highest  and  lowest 
state  of  it :  you  have,  typically,  Grosvenor  Square, — an 
aggregation  of  bricks  and  railings,  with  not  so  much 
architectural  facuHy  expressed  in  the  whole  cumber  of 
them  as  there  is  in  a  wasp's  nest  or  a  worm-hole ; — and 
you  have  the  rows  of  houses  which  you  look  down  into 
on  the  south  side  of  the  South-Western  line,  between 
Vauxhall  and  Clapham  Junction.     Between  those  two 
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ideals  the  London  artist  muat  seek  his  own ;  and  in  the 
humanity,  or  the  vermin,  of  them,  worsliip  the  aristo- 
cratic  and  scientific  gods  of  Jiving  Israel. 

In    the    chapter    called    'The    Two   Boyhoods 
'  Modern  Painters,'  I  traced,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^J 
the  difference    between    existing   London   and    former' 
Venice,  in  their  effect,  as  schools  of  art,  on  the  min< 
of  Turner  and  Giorgione.     I  would  reprint  the  passagft"! 
here :  but  it  needs  expansion   and  comment,  which  I 
hope  to  give,  with  other  elucidatory  notes  on   former 
texts,  in  my  October  lectures.     But  since  that  compari- 
son was  written,  a  new  element  of  evil  has  developed 
itself  against  art,  which  I  had  not  then  so  much 
the  slightest   beginnings  of.     The   description   of    the 
school  of  Giorgione  ends  ('  Modern  Painters,'  vol.  v. 
291)  with  this  sentence, — 

"  Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreamlike,  vanishing 
high  procession  beyond  the  Torccllan  shore ;  bli 
islands  of  Paduan  hills,  poised  in  the  golden  west. 
Above,  free  winds  and  fiery  clouds  ranging  at  their  will 
brightness  out  0/  the  north,  and  balm  from  the  south, 
and  the  Stars  of  the  Evening  and  Morning  clear  in  tllA 
limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea.' 

Now,  if  I  had  written  that  sentence  with  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  approach  of  those  malignant  aerial  phe- 
nomena which,  beginning  ten  years  aftenvards,  were  to 
induce  an  epoch  of  continual  diminution  in  the  depth 
of  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  and  a  parallel  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  sun  and  sky  to  organic  life,  I  could  not 
have  set  the  words  down  with  more  concentrated  pre*. 
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cision,  to  express  the  beautiful  and  healthy  states  of 
natural  cloud  and  light,  to  which  the  plague-cloud  and 
plague-wind  of  the  succeeding  aera  were  to  be  opposed. 
Of  the  physical  character  of  these,  some  account  was 
rendered  in  my  lectures  at  the  London  Institution  ;  of 
their  effect  on  the  artistic  power  of  our  time,  I  have  to 
speak  now  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  illustrated  by  merely 
giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  weather  yesterday 
(20th  May,  1SS4). 

Most  people  would  have  called  it  a  fine  day  ;  it  was, 
as  compared  with  other  days  of  this  spring,  exception- 
ally clear:  Helvellyn,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
showing  his  grassy  sides  as  if  one  could  reach  them  in 
an  hour's  walk.  The  sunshine  was  warm  and  full,  and  I 
went  out  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  superintend  the 
weeding  of  a  bed  of  wild  raspberries  on  the  moor.  I 
had  put  no  upper  coat  on — and  the  moment  I  got  out 
of  shelter  of  the  wood,  found  that  there  was  a  brisk  and 
extremely  cold  wind  blowing  steadily  from  the  south- 
west— i.  e.,  straight  over  Black  Coomb  from  the  sea. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  normal  to  have  keen  east  wind  with 
a  bright  sun  in  March,  but  to  have  keen  south-west  wind 
with  a  bright  sun'on  the  20th  of  May  is  entirely  abnor- 
mal, and  destructive  to  the  chief  beauty  and  character 
of  the  best  month  in  the  year. 

I  have  only  called  the  wind  keen, — bitter,  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth;  even  a  young  and  strong  man 
could  not  have  stood  inactive  in  it  with  safety  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  the  danger  of  meeting  it  full 
after  getting  hot  in  any  work  under  shelter  was  so  great 
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that  I  had  instantly  to  give  up  all  idea  of  gardening, 
and  went  up  to  the  higher  moor  to  study  the  general 
state  of  colour  and  light  in  the  hills  and  sky. 

The  sun  was — the  reader  may  find  how  high  for  him- 
self, three  o'clock  P.M.,  on  20th  May,  in  latitude  55°: 
at  a  guess,  40  degrees ;  and  the  entire  space  of  sky 
under  him  to  the  horizon — and  far  above  him  towards 
the  zenith — say  40  degrees  all  round  him,  was  a  dull 
pale  grey,  or  dirty  white, — very  full  of  light,  but  totally 
devoid  of  colour  or  sensible  gradation.  Common  flake- 
white  deadened  with  a  little  lampblack  would  give  all 
the  colour  there  was  in  it, — a  mere  tinge  of  yellow 
ochre  near  the  sun.  This  lifeless  stare  of  the  sky 
changed  gradually  towardsthe  zenith  into  a  dim  greyish 
btue,  and  then  into  definite  blue, — or  at  least  what 
most  people  would  call  blue,  opposite  the  sun  answer- 
ing the  ordinary  purpose  of  blue  pretty  well,  though 
really  only  a  bluish  grey.  The  main  point  was  to  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  the  depth  of  it,  as  compared 
with  other  tints  and  lights. 

Holding  my  arm  up  against  it  so  as  to  get  the  shirt 
sleeve  nearly  in  full  sunlight,  but  with  a  dark  side  of 
about  a  quarter  its  breadth,  I  found  the  sky  quite  vig- 
orously dark  against  the  white  of  the  sleeve,  yet  vigor- 
ously also  detached  in  light  beyond-its  dark  side.  Now 
the  dark  side  of  the  shirt  sleeve  was  pale  grey  com- 
pared to  the  sunlighted  colour  of  my  coat-sleeve.  And 
that  again  was  luminous  compared  to  its  own  dark  side, 
and  that  dark  side  was  still  not  black.  Count  the  scale 
thus  obtained.    You  begin  at  the  bottom  with  a  tint  of 
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russet  not  reaching  b!ack ;    you  relieve  this  distinct 
against   a   lighter    russet,    you    relieve    that    strongl 
against  a  pale  warm  grey,  you  relieve  that  against  tl 
brightest  white  you  can  paint.     Then  the  sky-blue  is 
to  be  clearly  lightiir  than  the  pale  warm  grey,  and  yet 
as  clearly  darker  than  the  white. 

Any  landscape  artist  will  tell  you  that  this  oppoi 
tion  cannot  be  had  in  painting  with  its  natural  force 
and  that  in  all  pictorial  use  of  the  effect,  either  the 
dark  side  must  be  exaggerated  in  depth,  or  the  relief  of 
the  blue  from  it  sacrificed.  But,  though  I  began  the 
study  of  such  gradation  just  half  a  century  ago,  carry- 
ing my  "cyanometer"  as  I  called  it — (a  sheet  of  paper 
gradated  from  deepest  blue  to  white),  with  me  always 
through  a  summer' s' journey  on  the  Continent  in  1S35. 1 
never  till  yesterday  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  enormous  power  of  contrast  which  the  real  tight  pos- 
sesses in  its  most  delicate  tints.  I  note  this  in  passing 
for  future  inquiry;  at  present  I  am  concerned  only 
with  the  main  fact  that  the  darkest-  part  of  the  sky-blue 
opposite  the  sun  was  lighter,  by  much,  than  pure  white 
in  the  shade  in  open  air — (that  is  to  say,  lighter  by 
much  than  the  margin  of  the  page  of  this  book  as  you 
read  it) — and  that  therefore  the  total  effect  of  the  land- 
scape was  of  diffused  cold  light,  against  which  the  hills 
rose  clear,  but  monotonously  grey  or  dull  green — while 
the  lake,  being  over  the  whole  space  of  it  agitated  by 
strong  wind,  tooR"no  reflections  from  the  shores,  and 
was  nothing  but  a  flat  piece  of  the  same  grey  as  the 
sky,  traversed  by  irregular  blackness  from  more  violent 


squalls.  The  clouds,  considerable  in  number,  were  all 
of  them  alike  shapeless,  colourless,  and  lightless,  like 
dirty  bits  of  wool,  without  any  sort  of  arrangement  or 
order  of  action,  yet  not  quiet  ;^touching  none  of  the 
hills,  yet  not  high  above  them  ;  and  whatever  character 
they  had,  enough  expressible  by  a  little  chance  rubbing 
about  of  the  brush  charged  with  cleanings  of  the  palette. 
Supposing  now  an  artist  in  the  best  possible  frame  of 
mind  for  work,  having  his  heart  set  on  getting  a  good 
Coniston  subject ;  and  any  quantity  of  skill,  patience, 
and  whatsoever  merit  you  choose  to  grant  him, — set, 
this  day,  to  make  his  study;  what  sort  of  study  can  he 
get?  In  the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  tent  of  some 
sort— he  cannot  sit  in  the  wind^and  the  tent  will  be 
always  unpegging  itself  and  flapping  about  his  ears — 
(if  he  tries  to  sketch  quickly,  the  leaves  of  his  sketch- 
book  will  all  blow  up  into  his  eyes  •) ; — next,  he  cannot 
draw  a  leaf  in  the  foreground,  for  they  are  all  shaking 
like  aspens;  nor  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, for  they  are  all  bending  like  switches;  nor  a 
cloud,  for  the  clouds  have  no  outline;  nor  even  the 
effect  of  waves  on  the  lake  surface,  for  the  catspaws 
and  swirls  of  wind  drive  the  dark  spaces  over  it  like 
feathers.  The  entire  form-value  of  the  reflections,  the 
colour  of  them  and  the  stntiment,  are  lost;  (were 
it  sea  instead  of  lake,  there  would  be  no  waves,  to  call 
waves,  but  only  dodging  and  swinging  lumps  of  water 
— dirty  or  dull  blue  according  to  the  nearness  to  coast). 
The  mountains  have  no  contrast  of  colour,  nor  any  p05>  . 
*  No  artiet  who  knows  hu>  business  ever  useii  b  block  bouk. 
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itive  beauty  of  it :  in  the  distance  they  are  not  Uoe, 
and  though  clear  for  the  present,  are  sure  to  be  dim  in 
an  hour  or  two,  and  will  probably  disappear  altogether 
towards  evening  in  mere  grej'  smoke. 

What  sort  of  a  study  can  he  make?  What  sort  of  a 
picture?  He  has  got  his  bread  to  win.  and  must  make 
his  canvas  attractive  to  the  public — somehow.  Wliat  1 
resource  has  he,  but  to  try  by  how  few  splashes  be  cza  1 
produce  something  like  hills  and  water,  and  put  in  the 
vegetables  out  of  his  head  .'—according  to  the  last 
French  fashion. 

Now,  consider  what  a  landscape  painter's  work  used 
to  be,  in  ordinary  sprii^  weather  o(  old  times.    Yoa 
put  your  lunch  in  your  pocket,  and  set  oat,  any  fine 
morning,  sure  that,  unless  by  a  mischance  which  needn't  | 
be  calculated  on,  the  forenoon,  and  the  e^-ening,  would  J 
be  fine  too.     You  chose  two  subjects  handily  near  eadCl 
other,  one  for  A.H.,  the  other  for  r.H.;   you  sate  dowilf 
on  the  grass  where  you  liked,  worked  for  three  or  foor 
hours  serenely,  with  the  blue  fining  through  the  st< 
of   the  trees   like   painted    glass,  and  not  a  leaf  i 
ring;  the  grasshoppers  singing,  flies  sometimes  a  little 
troublesome,  ants,  also,  it  might   be.     Then   yoa   ate 
your  lunch — lounged    a   little    after    it — perhaps    fell 
asleep  in  the  shade,  woke  in  a  dream  of  whatever  yo« 
liked  best  to  dream  of, — set  to  work  on  the  aftemooa 
sketch, — did  as  much  as  you  could  before  the  glow  ol  J 
the  sunset  began  to  make  everything  beautiful  b^oiid| 
painting:  you  meditated  awhile  over  that  impossibly  ' 
put  up  your  paints  and  book,  and  walked  borne,  prood 
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of  your  day's  work,  and  peaceful  for  its  future,  to 
supper. 

This  is  neither  fancy, — nor  exa^eration,  I  have 
myself  spent  literally  thousands  of  such  days  in  my 
forty  years  of  happy  work  between  1830  and  1870. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  gain  of  time,  temper,  and  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  under  such  conditions,  as  opposed  to 
existing  ones ;  but  we  must,  in  charity,  notice  as  one 
inevitable  cause  of  the  loose  and  flimsy  tree-drawing  of 
the  moderns,  as  compared  with  that  of  Titian  or  Man- 
tegna,  the  quite  infinite  difference  between  the  look  of 
blighted  foliage  quivering  in  confusion  against  a  sky  of 
the  colour  of  a  pail  of  whitewash  with  a  little  starch  in 
it ;  and  the  motionless  strength  of  olive  and  laurel  leaf, 
inlaid  like  the  wreaths  of  a  Florentine  mosaic  on  a 
ground  of  lapis-lazuli. 

I  have,  above,  supposed  the  effects  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weather  on  mountain  country,  and  the 
reader  might  think  the  difference  of  that  effect  would 
be  greatest  in  such  scenery.  But  it  is  in  reality  greater 
still  in  lowlands;  and  the  malignity  of  climate  most  felt 
in  common  scenes.  If  the  heath  of  a  hiii  side  is 
blighted, — {or  burnt  into  charcoal  by  an  improving 
farmer,)  the  form  of  the  rock  remains,  and  its  impres- 
sion of  power.  But  if  the  hedges  of  a  country  lane 
are  frizzled  by  the  plague  wind  into  black  tea, — what 
have  you  left?  If  the  reflections  in  a  lake  are  de. 
stroyed  by  wind,  its  ripples  may  yet  be  graceful, — or 
its  waves  sublime  ; — but  if  you  take  the  reflections  out 
of  a  ditch,  what   remains   for  you — but  ditch-water? 
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Or  again,  If  you  take  the  sunshine  from  a  ravine  or  a 
cliff ;  or  flood  with  rain  their  torrents  or  waterfalls,  the 
sublimity  of  their  forms  may  be  increased,  and  the 
energy  of  their  passion;  but  take  the  sunshine  from  a 
cottage  porch,  and  drench  into  dt.xay  its  hollyhock 
garden,  and  you  have  left  to  you — how  much  less,  how 
much  worse  than  nothing? 

Without  in  the  least  recognizing  the  sources  of  these 
evils,  the  entire  body  of  English  artists,  through  the 
space  now  of  some  fifteen  years,  (quite  enough  to  para- 
lyze, in  the  young  ones,  what  in  their  nature  was  most 
sensitive,)  have  been  thus  afflicted  by  the  deterioration 
of  climate  described  in  my  lectures  given  this  last  spring 
in  London.  But  the  deteriorations  of  noble  subject  in- 
duced by  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  engineering 
arc,  though  also  without  their  knowledge,  deadHer  still 
to  them. 

It  is  continually  alleged  in  Parliament  by  the  rail- 
road, or  building,  companies,  that  they  propose  to 
render  beautiful  places  more  accessible  or  habitable, 
and  that  their  "works'  will  be,  if  anything,  decorative 
rather  than  destructive  to  the  better  civilized  scei 
But  in  all  these  cases,  admitting,  (though  there 
ground  to  admit)  that  such  arguments  may  be  tenable, 
1  observe  that  the  question  of  sentiment  proceeding 
from  association  is  always  omitted.  And  in  the  minds 
even  of  the  least  educated  and  least  spiritual  artists, 
the  influence  of  association  is  strong  beyond  all  their 
consciousness,  or  even  belief. 

Let  me  take,  for  instance,  four  of  the  most  beautiful 
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and  picturesque  subjects  once  existing  in  Europe,- 
Furncss  Abbey.  Conway  Castle,  the  Castle  of  Chiilon 
and  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen.  A  railroad  station  I 
been  set  up  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Abbey,- 
an  iron  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  Conway  in  froiH 
of  its  castle;  a  stone  one  crosses  the  Rhine  at  the  top 
of  its  cataract,  and  the  great  Simplon  line  passes  the 
end  of  the  drawbridge  of  Chillon,  Since  these  im- 
provements have  taken  place,  no  picture  of  any  of 
these  scenes  has  appeared  by  any  artist  of  eminence, 
nor  can  any  in  future  appear.  Their  portraiture  by 
men  of  sense  or  feeling  has  become  for  ever  impossible. 
Discord  of  colour  may  be  endured  in  a  picture— discord 
of  sentiment,  never.  There  is  no  occasion  in  such 
matters  for  the  protest  of  criticism.  The  artist  turns 
unconsciously — but  necessarily — from  the  disgraced 
noblesse  of  the  past,  to  the  consistent  baseness  of  the 
present;  and  is  content  to  paint  whatever  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing,  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best  calculated 
to  recommend  it  to  his  customers. 

And  the  perfection  of  the  mischief  is  that  the  very 
few  who  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  money  tempta- 
tion,  (on  the  complexity  and  fatality  of  which  it  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  enlarge,)  are  apt  to  become  satirists 
and  reformers,  instead  of  painters ;  and  to  lose  the 
indignant  passion  of  their  freedom  no  less  vainly  than 
if  they  had  sold  themselves  with  the  rest  into  slavery. 
Thus  Mr.  Herkomer,  whose  true  function  was  to  show 
us  the  dancing  of  Tyrolese  peasants  to  the  pipe  aiut 
zither,  spends  his  best  strength  in  painting  a  heap  t 


promiscuous  emigrants  in  the  agonies  of  starvation; 
and  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  whom  I  have  seen  drawing, 
with  Turnerian  precision,  the  cliffs  of  Orvieto  and 
groves  of  Vallombrosa,  must  needs  moralize  the  walls 
of  the  Old  Water-colour  Exhibition  with  a  scattering 
of  skeletons  out  of  the  ugliest  scenes  of  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  and  a  ghastly  sunset,  illustrating 
the  progress — in  the  contrary  direction — of  the  man- 
ufacturing districts.  But  in  the  pluraUty  of  cases 
the  metropolitan  artist  passively  allows  himself  to  be 
metropolized,  and  contents  his  pride  with  the  display 
of  his  skill  in  recommending  things  ignoble.  One  of 
quite  the  best,  and  most  admired,  pieces  of  painting  in 
the  same  Old  Watcr-colour  Exhibition  was  Mr,  Mar- 
shall's fog  effect  over  the  Westminster  cab-stand ;  while, 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Severn  in  like  manner 
spent  all  his  power  of  rendering  sunset  light  in  the 
glorification  of  the  Westminster  clock  tower.  And 
although  some  faint  yearnings  for  the  rural  or  marine 
arc  still  unextinguished  in  the  breasts  of  the  elder 
academicians,  or  condescendingly  tolerated  in  their 
sitters  by  the  younger  ones, — though  Mr.  Leslie  still 
disports  himself  occasionally  in  a  punt  at  Henley,  and 
Mr.  Hook  takes  his  summer  lodgings,  as  usual,  on  the 
coast,  and  Mr.  Collier  admits  the  suggestion  of  the 
squire's  young  ladies,  that  they  may  gracefully  be 
painted  in  a  storm  of  primroses, — the  shad^  of  the 
Metropolis  never  for  an  instant  relaxes  its  grasp  on 
their  imagination;  Mr.  Leslie  cannot  paint  the  bar- 
maid at  the  Angler's  Rest,  but  in  a  pair  of  high-heeled 
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shoes;  Mr.  Hook  never  lifts  a  wave  which  would 
formidable  to  a  trim-built  wheny;  and  although  Mr. 
Fildes  brought  some  agreeable  arrangements  of  vege- 
tables from  Venice;  and,  in  imitation  of  old  William 
Hunt,  here  and  there  some  primroses  in  tumblers  car- 
ried out  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Collier's  on  the  floor, 
not  all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Wordsworth  Society  together  obtained,  throughout 
whole  concourse  of  the  Royal  or  plebeian  salons  of 
town,  the  painting  of  so  much  as  one  primrose  nested 
in  its  rock,  or  one  branch  of  wind-tossed  eglantine. 

As  I  write,  a  letter  from  Miss  Alexander  is  put  into 
my  hands,  of  which,  singularly,  the  closing  passage 
alludes  to  the  picture  of  Giorgione's.  which  I  had  pro- 
posed, in  terminating  this  lecture,  to  give,  as  an  instance 
of  the  undisturbed  art  of  a  faultless  master.  It  is 
dated  "  Bassano  Veneto,  May  27th,"  and  a  few  -sen- 
tences of  the  preceding  context  will  better  present  the 
words  I  wish  to  quote. 

"  I  meant  to  have  told  you  about  the  delightful  old 
lady  whose  portrait  I  am  taking.  Edwige  and  I  set  out 
early  in  the  morning,  and  have  a  delightful  walk  up  to 
the  city,  and  through  the  clean  little  streets  with  their 
low  Gothic  arcades  and  little  carved  balconies,  full  of 
flowers  ;  meeting  nobody  but  contadini,  mostly  women, 
who,  if  we  look  at  them,  bow,  and  smile,  and  say 
'  Scrva  eua.'  The  old  lady  told  us  she  was  always  ready 
to  begin  her  sitting  by  six  o'clock,  having  then  finished 
morning  prayers  and  breakfast :  pretty  well  for  eighty- 
five,  I  think :  (she  says  that  is  her  age.)   I  had  forgotten 
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until  this  minute  I  had  promised  to  tell  you  about  our 
visit  to  Castelfranco.  We  had  a  beautiful  day,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  fair  going  on,  and  the  piazza 
full  of  contadini,  with  fruit,  chickens,  etc.,  and  many 
pretty  things  in  wood  and  basket  work.  Always  a 
pretty  sight ;  but  it  troubled  me  to  see  so  many  beg- 
gars, who  looked  like  respectable  old  people.  I  asked 
Loredana  about  it,  and  she  said  they  were  contadini, 
and  that  the  poverty  among  them  was  so  great,  that 
although  a  man  could  live,  poorly,  by  his  work,  he 
could  never  lay  by  anything  for  old  age,  and  when  they 
are  past  work  they  have  to  beg.  1  cannot  feci  as  if 
that  were  right,  in  such  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  on  the  estate  of  Marina 
and  Silvia;  but  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  that  our 
friends  are  rather  exceptional  people.  Count  Alessan- 
dro,  Marina's  husband,  always  took  an  almost  paternal 
care  of  his  contadini,  but  with  regard  to  other  contadini 
in  these  parts,  I  have  heard  some  heartbreaking  stories, 
which  I  will  not  distress  you  by  repeating.  Giorgione's 
Madonna,  whenever  I  see  it,  always  appears  to  mc  more 
beautiful  than  the  last  time,  and  docs  not  look  like  the 
work  of  a  mortal  hand.  It  reminds  me  of  what  a  poor 
woman  said  to  me  once  in  Florence,  '  What  a  pity  that 
people  are  not  as  large  now  as  they  used  to  be  ! '  and 
when  1  asked  her  what  made  her  suppose  that  they 
were  larger  in  old  times,  she  said,  looking  surprised, 
'  Surely  you  cannot  think  that  the  people  who  built  the 
Duomo  were  no  larger  than  we  are?' 
Anima  Toscana  gentillissima, — truly  we  cannot  thin 
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it,  but    Iax|;er  of    heart  than  you,  no  ; — of  thought, 
yes. 

It  has  been  held,  I  believe,  an  original  and  valuable 
discovery  of  Mr.  Taine's  that  the  art  of  a  people  is  the 
natural  product  of  its  soil  and  surroundings. 

Allowing  the  art  of  Giorgione  to  be  the  wild  fruitage 
of  Castelfranco,  and  that  of  Brunelleschi  no  more  than 
the  exhalation  of  the  marsh  of  Amo ;  and  perceiving, 
as  I  do,  the  existing  art  of  England  to  be  the  mere 
effluence  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  Clapham  Junction, 
— I  yet  trust  to  induce  in  my  readers, -during  hours  of 
future  council,  some  doubt  whether  Grosvenor  Square 
and  Clapham  Junction  be  indeed  the  natural  and 
divinely  appointed  produce  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames, 

Brantwood, 

Wtdt-Tittsiay,  1SS4. 
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58  :  and  fall,  58 :  execution,  mystery  of  idea  no  ground  for 
bad.  42  ;  for  Irath  noble  conception  and  good  work  are  needed. 
45  ;  finish  in,  30,  65  ;  great,  is  delicate,  102  ;  great,  is  praise,  50  j 
is  provincial,  171  ;  imitation  and  suggestion  in,  44  ;  legendary, 
and  children.  So;  maalerpiece  of,  ground  of  delight.in  ^^^"^^ 


materials  provided  by  nature,  and  the  needs  of,  112  ;  multipll^ 
catioti  at,  its  meiliods,  in;  national,  to  be  studied  in  its  rise, 
56;  patronage,  169;  the  product  of  a  nation's  surroundings, 
184;  public  appreciation  or,  167  ;  realistic,  49  ;  and  jtr«  Realism; 
romantic,  141  Ji"?-:  saleability  of,  174  ;  schools  of,  head  and 
body,  63;  are  provincial,  not  metropolitan,  170;  sight,  the 
unaided,  and,  103  ;  study  of,  57  ;  surroundings  of,  the,  106  ; 
teaching  in  Oxford,  see  Author,  4, 

Arthur,  King,  141. 

Artist,  no  English,  altagelker  right,  168 ;  life  of,  in  great  cities, 
171  ;  effect  of  modern  weather  on,  179. 

Athena,  her  presence  to  be  imagined,  86. 

Athleticism,  useful  and  useless,  57,  75. 

Author,  the.  1.  Penonai.—Hh  education,  books  "Evenings  at 
Home,'  91  ;  fairy  stories,  82  ;  taught  by  Copley  Fielding,  147  ; 
his  feelings,  not  talked  of  by  him,  10;  his  friends,  young 
artists  among,  16  ;  "  laudator  lemporis  acti."  133  ;  his  love  of 
colour,  11,  landscape.  137,  mounlains,  151,  {e.g.  Ben  Lomond 
153),  music,  11,  sunshine,  it.\  his  manners  as  a  critic,  168  ; 
painting,  days  spent  in,  1S30-49.  176;  his  prejudice  against 
Americans,  21  ;  his  sight,  ihc  same  in  age  and  youth,  156; 
Swiss  inns,  liked  belter  than  Genoese  palaces  by,  113  ;  his 
religion,  n;  at  Brantwood,  May  20,  1884  (weather  described), 
173  ;  at  Royal  Academy,  etc.,  1883,  53,  170,  and  at  Grosvenor 

'  Gallery,  171  ;  in  Venice  (1876)  teaches  young  ladyto  draw,  18  ; 
(1880)  copies  Carpaccio's  St.  Ursula,  63.  See  Coniston, 
Fielding,  Leighton,  and  Mabochetti.  13a,  155.  66,  43, 

a.  Teaching  o/.—On  art,  he  leaches  what  Is,  not  what  he 
thinks,  beautiful,  10;  on  landscape,  his  early  works,  4;  later 
lectures  on,  unpublished,  138  ;  likes  minute  work,  31  ;  said  to 
teach  people  lo  see,  10  ;  study  of  head  ami  body,  63.  7U  ;  on 
clouds  and  sky,  his  early  work,  157  (see  "Clouds");  Oxford 
work:  resumes  the  chair,  1;  plans  for,  4,  17,  47,  138,  160; 
pupils,  134;  Tintorel  given  lo,  133:  Turners  given  to,  105  ; 
Political  Economy,  paradoxes  of  his,  106. 

3.  Uit  Jf>-(7(K^j.—(ii)  General  Character: — courteous  tone 
of  his  comments,  168  ;  cannot  express  all  he  sees,  10,  13  ;  im- 
pulse of  his  best,  138;  romantic  loveof  his  subject,  (*.;  serious 
parts  of,  17  ;  sermons,  his  art  lectures  not  10  he,  ib. 
(6)  Particular  works  referred  to  :■ — 
•  Aratra  Penteiici,'  on  portraiture  and  Greek  art,  64. 
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•Ariadne  Florenlina,'  on  Florentine  engraving,  too;  on  meth* 

ods  of  wDod-cuiting,  1  iS. 
'  Art  of  Eneland,'  notes  tcto  be  avoided,  31  :  object  of,  168; 

plan  of,  137:  its  style,  168. 
'Fors  Clavigera.'  No.  92  ;   on   Scott's  scenery,  146;  /( 

squires  to  live  on  ihdr  lands.  151, 
'  Laws  of  Fesole,'  general  teaching  of,  63  ;  great  art  is  praise, 

50  ;  tests  of  good  colour,  \1\. 
'Modern  Painters,'  its  aim,   \\\\  on  the  Dutch  sclioot,  32; 

Vol.  II.  or  admiration,  35 ;   III.  on  Peter  drowning,  31 ; 

V.  on  mountains,   157;  on  the  sky,  157;  on  the  'Two 

Uoyhoods,"  17a  seq. 
'Our  Fathers  have  told  us'CBibie  of  Amiens,' p.  14),  [I4. 
'Queen  of  the  Air,"  on  myths,  38. 
'  Storm  Cloud  of  Nineteenth  Century,'  173  et  stq. 

Barrett  and  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  140, 

Beatrice  degli  Ontani.    See  Alexander,  74. 

Beauty,  and  goodness,  71  ;  dependent  on  law,  72-75. 

Belief.    See  Faith,  Fancy,  84. 

BenkdictiNE  MS.,  Monte  Cassiiio,  56. 

Berlin,  Holbein's  'Geoi^e  Giiysen,'  6;. 

Bertha,  Queen,  the  spinner,  75. 

Bewick,  draws  children  in  mischief  only,  95 ;  magnifying  glass  I 

needed  for  his  vignettes,  19;  can  draw  a  pig,  but  not  a  gii^.T 

170 ;  plumage  in  his  woodcuts,  1 18. 
Bible,  the,  and  Roman  Catholics,  75. 
Bible,  quoted :— 


■  Aud  God  saw  Ihat  il  was  yood  ■ 

GoHsds  1.  ro       , 

■  He  mflkem  mr  lo  lie  down  in  greeai  pai- 

Pnim  oiil.  1   . 

'  The  chariois  □(  God  are  twenty  ihoimad ' 

Pulm  Liviii.  IT        . 

•BuythctnithandMllitort'      .        .       . 

Promt*  xiill.»3    . 

'Tbe  weaned  child  ihall  pul  hi<  hand  an 

Ihe  cockauice'den'       .        .        .       , 

Iiaiah  iH.  ■      . 

■Rachel  wnpiDK  ror  her  diiUren  becauic 

they  were  nW 

Jeren^ah  nil.  i;     . 

■Hehuh)inidowDthemlehty'  .       . 

Luke  i. ;.  .       .       . 

■  My  peace  1  leave  nilb  yon ' 

John  jdv.  17 

■  Pelcr  eirt  his  laheT-*  ciwi  onto  him ' 

Johnai.7         .       - 

'  Gallio  cared  (or  nane  of  those  ihUigs ' 

Aeuxriii.  ,7     .       . 

•More  than  conqimors  through  him  that 

loved  them  ' 

Ronans  viil.  37 

■  No  death,  neilher  urrow,  mr  ciyinE '       . 

iii'ld,  1I&-        J 


BiRKETT  Foster.    Ste  Foster,  97. 

BlaK-e's  'Job,'  90. 

Books  -.  on  art,  rarity  of  good,  14 ;  cheap,  their  result,  i6d  ;  chcnce 
of,  by  public  libraries,  30 ;  French,  on  science  for  a  child, 
117,  157  ;  illustrations  in  modern,  81  Sfq..  98. 

Botticelli,  Sandro,  classic  and  Gothic  art  united  in,  58 
on  education,  62-63  ;  Favonian  breeze,  34. 

Brantwood.  weather  at  (May  20,  i8B4)j  173  leq. 

Brett,  John,  sunshine  in  his  pictures,  9, 

British  MUSEtJM,  Elyin  marbles,  but  no  Gothic  marbles  in  the,  54 ; 
Cirtin's  anil  Cousin's  drawings,  145. 

Bull,  John,  the  farmer,  179 ;  '  defends  his  pudding,'  131. 

BtlRGMAIER's  woodcuts  of  heraiilry,  1 18. 

BURNE-JoNES,  E.,  chiaroscuro  of,  45  ;  colour  of,  46  ;  educated  at 
Oxford,  40  ;  friend  of  W.  Morris,  41  :  of  Rossctli,  35  ;  a  hero- 
worshipper,  S**  ;  knowledge  of  mythology,  41  ;  outline  perfect, 
45  ;  personifi cation,  his  girt,  35  ;  photographs  from  his  pict- 
ures, 48-49;  pictures  of:  '  Danae '  {Oxford  Schools),  46; 
'  Days  ol  Creation,'  35,  42 ;  '  Miss  Gladstone '  (portrait  of),  46 ; 
'  Medea  "  (Oxford  schools),  46  ;  '  Psyche  "  (Oxford  galleries),  45 ; 
'Wheel  of  Fortune,'4i. 

Burns,  on  children,  ■  loddJiD-  w«  thiags,*  95  ; 

BiTTLER,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Thompson).  13a. 

By  RON,  and  landscape  art,  146;  morbid  ('ChiUIe  Harold '),  139; 
mountains,  his  love  of,  151  :  romanlic,  6  ;  quoted,  "youbueltie 
PjTrtiic  donee  as  T«-  (*  DOH  Juan,' iii.  86.  lo).  70. 


Cacliari,  best  worts  of,  at  Venice,  17a    ■ 

CaLDECOTT,  M,  Chesneau  on,  98. 

Camilla,  70. 

Campbell,  Lord  G.,  '  Log  letters  from  the  "Challenger.' 

Caricature,  122.    See  •  Plinch." 

CaRlvle,  T.,  on  (he  British  Lion,  131  ;  on  Correggio's  correggios- 

ilies,  169;  'Sartor  Resartus.'  59. 
Carpaccio,  offensive  to  practical  Englishmen,  48  ;  S.  Ursula,  63. 
Catholics,  old,  view  of  the  Bible,  7. 
Centralization,  faia!  to  art,  170. 
'Century  Magazine,'  on  the  "demoniac  sunset,"  117. 
Certificates  of  merit  at  Oxford,  author's  plan  for  art-, 
Character  and  faces,  125-126. 
•Charivari."  the,  122. 
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ChaRI.f.s  II.  destroys  English  morality,  142  ;  coins  of,  vulgar,  ii. 

Cheapness,  no  such  thing  as,  1 1 1. 

CHEsNfcAt;,  M.  Ernest,  his  style  and  value,  gS  ;  quoted  on  English 
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Chiaroscuro,  in  engraving,  120. 

Children,  in  an  and  literature,  93-94  ;  no,  in  Greek  art.  or  Gothic 
till  1200,  93  ;  art  for.  10  be  graceful  and  serious,  87-88  ;  and 
leg-endery  art,  8)  ;  imagination  and  invention  to  be  stimulated, 
83-84  ;  and  fairy  stories,— are  they  to  be  told  true  stories  only  ? 
82  ;  ■  Punch's,'  1 23 ;  toys  [or.  8J-84. 

Chillon,  the  railroad  near,  180. 

Chivalrv,  rise  of,  70. 

Christian  an  and  classicism,  40 ;  and  the  peace  of  God,  76. 

Christian  I  TV,  imports  feeling  for  womanhood  and  children,  94; 
its  doctrine  of  human  happiness  and  pain, 

Christmas  books,  modern,  9i-93- 

CiMABUE's  ■  Borgo,"  147. 

Cities,  monstrous  architecture  of  modem.  171 :  consequent  decline 
of  art  in  them,  ii.  ;  hugeness  of,  137  ;  their  misery,  97. 

Classic,  means  anti-Gothic,  54  ;  and  Gothic  art,  40 ;  their  con- 
tinuity, 54-55:  uriion  of,  in  N.  Pisano's  pulpit,  58  no  por- 
traiture in  classic  art.  64, 

Claude's  sunshine  colourless,  10. 

Cliftom,  Prof.,  of  Oxford,  155, 

Clouds,  always  look  like  clouds  only,  159  :  and  Greek  an.  69;  aS' 
lovely,  are  quiet  and  motionless,  162  ;  in  modern  weather,  175. 

Cockatrice,  fairy  story  about  a.  91. 

Coins,  of  Henry  VUl.  and  Charles  II.,  141. 

Collier,  Mr.,  primroses  by,  i8«, 

CoLuCR,  Greek  art  and,  45  ;  in  eai^ly  landscape,  146  ;  in  portrailuin 
46  ;  maxim  as  to,  "  all  while  precious,  all  black  conspicuous,*" 
til  ;  our   sensitiveness    to,    and   delight    in,   varies  with   oui 
moods,  156:  our  sight  for  unchanging  in  age,  ii.  ;   printing;,] 
81  ;  vivid  radiance  cannot  be  given  by,  15;. 

Commerce,  John  Bull  the  shopkeeper,  129. 

Competition  in  education,  34. 

Completeness  of  work  in  art,  its  difficulty,  46. 

CoNiSTON  'Old  Man,' clouds  over,  motionless,  162;  school, 
for,  132. 

CoNsTANTlNE,  crowned  in  England,  131, 

Conway,  railroad  over  the,  180. 
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CoPLEV  FiEF.DiNG.  See  FiEtniNG,  154. 
■CoRNHiLL  Magazine,'  April  1883,  82. 
Correctness  in  drawing,  +2. 

CoRRECGlo,   color-blending  of,  67;   correggiosities  of,   170; 
works  of,  at  Farina,  170 ;  cannot  be  wood -engraved,  121. 
Costume.    See  Dress. 
Cousins'  water-colours,  145. 
Cox.  David,  his  invenlive  power  small,  149. 
Crabs,  stories  or,  92. 

Crane,  Walter,  M,  Emesl  Chesneau  on,  98. 
Criticism,  the  function  of  true,  is  qualified  praise,  167. 
Crystal  Palace,  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in,  54. 
Curzon's  travels  in  the  East.  148. 
Cuvp's  sunshiue  colourless.  10. 

Dante,  use  of  .■Esehylus  by.  in  the  '  Inferno,'  40  ;  quoted 
gatoiy'xiv.  93},  85. 

Darling,  Grace,  75. 

Uavis',  W.  B.,  'Highland  Moor,'  (R.  A.  1882,)  9. 

De  Wint,  140;  small  invenlive  power,  149. 

Delicacy  of  great  art,  102. 

Design  in  creation,  a  proof  of,  112. 

Dew  on  flowers,  eflecl  on  their  colour,  155. 

Dickens  on  children,  95  ;  '  David  Copperfield,'  95  ;  •  Hard  Times, 
82;  'Mrs.  Lirripcr's  Lodgings,' 130;  ' Old  Curiosity  Shop,' gj, 

D'Israeli,  '  Punch's  '  treatment  of,  123. 

Doll,  author's  cousin  and  her  armless,  84, 

Domestic  spirit  of  nineteenth  century,  24, 

DoNATELLO's  children,  15. 

Dramatic  School  in  art,  its  truth,  37, 

Drapery  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  59. 

Dress,  national  (in  Norway;,  and  the  fashion,  20  [  painting  of, 
Gothic  art,  s8. 

Du  Maurier,  does  not  caricature,  122;  keen  observation  of,  ib. ; 
his  power.  119-121  ;  woodcuts  of,  their  method,  119-iao;  pict- 
ures of;  'Alderman  Sir  Robert.'  12I  ;  "London  Mechanic,' 
lhe,I24;  'Mrs.  Ponsonby  deTomkyns,' 119;  'Lady  Midas,' j3,; 
■Herr  Professor.'  130. 

DtfRER's  Apocalypse,  90. 

Dutch  school,  ihe,  'Modem  Painters'  on,  30;  picture  of  in 
National  Gallery,  described,  142  seq. 
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Education,  choice  of  books,  20  ;  is  everyone  lo  learn  to  read  ?  20;  I 
not  a  means  of  livelihood,  160 

Elephant,  absurd  story  of  an.  90. 

Elgin  marbles,  54. 

England,  artists  of,  never  allogetlur  right.  1 6B  ;  engraving  ir 
its  decline,  loo;  former  greatness  of,  131;  her  hope,  in  her  j 
133;  John  Bull  the  farmer,  no  longer  typical,  119;  'defend 
his  pudding,'  131  ;  landscape-art,  8  ;  tlic  youth  of  their  b 
and  energy,  133. 

Engraving,  chiaroscuro  in,  izi  ;  decline  of  modern,  100 ;  English 
and  Florentine,  too  ;  line,  112  ;  modern  methods  of,  i 
wood  and  steel  engraving,  comparative  ditHcultyof,  1 1 

Etching,  labour  of.  1 1  s- 

Etruscan  people,  character  and  life  of,  ?3, 

EtJROPE.  the  capitals  of,  their  degraded  architecture,  171, 

Exhibitions,  art.  new  and  old,  94 ;  of  only  one  man's  work,  I 
mistake,  169. 

Fables  for  children,  about  animals,  etc..  90-91. 
Fairies,  in  literature  and  art,  87  seq. 
Faiby-LAND,  Lect.  IV,;  faiiy-stories,  Bi-82.  88-95. 
Faith,  is  to  trust  loilhoul  evidence,  84  ;  its  freedom  and 

aihility.  83. 
Fancy,  modern  extinction  of  the,  86  ;  and  faith.  84 ;  fostering  ot  1 

the.  85. 
Features  and  character,  ia8. 
■Fides,'  defined,  53. 
Fielding,  Copley,  atmospheric  efifects  of,  149-151  :  author  taught 

by,  147;  andaolhor's  father,  his  first  art  purchase  a  picture  by, 
e  power  of,  liroiled.  149  ;  Turner's  effect  on,  140 ; 


r  Idria, 
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vegetation  of,  155  ; 

144-145. 
Figure,  drawing  of  the,  and  the  rise  of  art,  56  ;  study,  at  Oxford, 

126-128. 
Fildes.  Mr.  Luke,  Venetian  pictures  of.  182. 
Fisher,  Mr.,  and  the  Oxford  Galleries,  48. 
Flemish  school,  children  of  the,  94  ;  manner  of  the,  32. 
'  Flight  into  Egypt,'  painting  of,  by  H,  Hunt  and  others,  1 
FlxiRENce,  palaces  of.  113  :  Spanish  Chapel,  frescoes,  62  ;  UffizU^  J 

perfect  portrait  in  the,  6;. 
Fortune's  wheel,  idea  of,  36. 


:i  children  by,  97- 

...c^^         t€  Alexander.  20. 

INCH  motiern  art.  170 ;  book  on  science  for  a  child,  '  Les  Pour- 
quoi  (ie  Mile  Suzanne,'  1 16,  157  ;  contempt  for  provincial  art, 
170;  landscape,  modern,  149;  language,  essetttially  critical, 
98  ;  Revolution,  94. 
tRE,  E.,  children  by.  95. 
NESS  Abbey,  railroad  near,  i8a 
•jrruRE,  aesthetic,  113. 

.ORIAU,  150. 

fSBOROUGH,  forma!,  143  ;  Gothic,    56  ;  greatness  of,  59  ;  and 

Reynolds,  167;  last  words  of  ("  Vandyke  is  of  the  comp.iny"), 
6;  pictures  by;  '  Blue  Boy,'  S9;   '  Mrs.  Graham,'   ib.\  'Miss 
^eathtield,'  1*.;  large  work  (No.  789,  •  Portndis  of  J.  Baillie  and  his 
loilr,')  in  National  Gallery,  142. 
^,  palaces  of,  113. 

.EMAN,  essentials  of  a,  Horace  on  the,  53. 
iDtRTi,  gates  of,  113. 
iilORGtONE,  his  home,  Venice,    172;    his  'Madonna'  (Florence, 

183. 
GlRTlN,  T,,  watcr-coloura  of,  145  ;  waterfall  by  (British  Museum), 

150. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  '  Punch  '  on,  123, 

Miss,  portrait  of,  by  Bumc-Jones,  46. 

GlaUCUS'  armour,  70. 

Goethe.  'Faust,'  139;  morbid  side  of,  ih. 

Good,  all,  is  bought  with  toil  and  tears,  12. 

Goodness  and  beauty,  72. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Albert,  pictures  of  (Old  Water-colour  Society,  1884), 

iSi. 
Gothic  art,  no  children  in,  till  1200  A,d.,  93 ;  and  classic,  53 ; 

their  continuity,  S4-5S  :  and  union  in  N.  Pisano's  pulpit,  58 ; 

portraiture,  especially  Gothic,  64;   period  to  study— in  England 

up  to  Black  Prince,  in   France,  up  to  S.  Louis,  58  ;  writing. 

S6. 
Grace  in  art,  87. 

Great  men  belong  to  their  own  village,  58,  129. 
Greek  art,  bodily  beauty  and,  68  :  chiaroscuro  in,  45,  69  ;  no 

children  in,  66,  93  ;  colour  in,  sense  of,  weak,  45  ;  conception 

lofty  in,  ib.\  formalism  of.  141  ;  the  ideal  in  (Homer  quoted 


itudy,  Homer  lo  Marathon,  58 ;  por- 
i  praise  of  Greek  virtues,  33  ;  anti  UwiJ 
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on),  68-69;  period  t 
traiture  destroys,  64 
glory  of  war,  68,  76. 

Greenawav.  Kale,  M,  Chesneau  on.  98  seg.;  children  of,  95  ;  delf-.  J 
racy  of,  102  ;  decoraiive  qualities  of,  loi-ioi  ;  design  of,  or- 
il,  ib.\  fairies,  100;  genius  of,  gs  ;  can  draw  a  girt, 
but  not  a  pig,  170  ;  landscape  of,  simple,  103-104  ;  minuteness 
of,  99;  pencil-work  of,  99;  to  paint  pictures,  rot  decorate  ] 
books,  101  ;  public,  the,  lo  whom  her  work  appeals.  III  ;■ 
realism  in,  104  ;  reproductions  of  her  works  might  be  better, 
101  seg. 

Greenawav,  K..  brother  of,  his  photographs,  119. 

GUIDO,  cannot  be  reproduced  in  wood-cutting,  121, 

Happivess,  doctrine  of,  13. 

Har-MO.mcon,  for  Coniston  school,  legend  on,  132, 

Hartwig,  Dr.,  on  Norway,  quoted,  19. 

Heaven,  the  question  is,  are  we  going  towards,  56, 

Henrv  VIll.,  destroys  English  religion,  141;  coins  of,  vulgar,  I'i. 

Herkomer,  Mr.,  his  proper  and  his  actual  subjects.  iSo. 

Hero-worship,  admiration  is  mainly,  34 ;  of  painters,  50, 

Hesiod,  on  Hercules' shield,  39. 

Hogarth,  M.  Chesneau  on,  98. 

Holbein.    56;  .delineation    of.    122; 
Museum),  65, 

Homer,  on  shield  of  Achilles.  39;  01 
(Iliad  Kviii.  303-6,  225-7),  68-69. 

Hook,  Mr.,  his  sea-piciurcs,  181. 

Hope,  defined.  35. 

Horace,  quoted,  53. 

HtJNT,  Holman,  and  the  Bible,  his  view  and  Rossetti's,  6;  as* 
colourist,  8;  chiaroscuro  of.  intense  light,  i;  (see  below, 
"  sunshine  ■■) :  children  by,  34;  hero-worship.  50;  invention, 
swift  grace  of,  15:  material  veracity  of,  30 ;  Rossetti's  disciple, 
6;  Rossetti  compared  with  him,  8-g  :  sunshineof,  9-10.  n,  13, 
14;  works  by:  'Awakening  Conscience,"  7;  'Claudio  and 
Isabel,'  7  ;  ■  Flight  into  Egypt,'  14,  15  ;  ■  Light  of  the  World,' 
7 ;  '  Scapegoat.'  1 1 :  '  Strayed  Sheep,'  its  greatness,  marks  an 
era  in  art,  g;  '  Valentine  and  Sylvia,'  7. 

Hunt.  William.  140  ;  limited  power  of,  170. 

Ida,'  'The Story  of.     Set  Alexander.  73-ioc 


'George    Guysen ' 


1  Achilles 
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hs,  ps      in^  of.  59- 
•1.^ JSTKA I lONs,   modem  popular,  iii    Jfi 

PAPERS. 

Imagination,  of  children  to  be  sdmulated, 

fully  amid  beauly,  60;  does  rot  create,  but 
great  men,  viaionary,  90 ;  after  ihe  Ren; 
ing,  144;  and  repose  of  mind,  163. 

Infidelity,  modern,  84. 

Inge,  Mrs.,  on  Robson.  151. 

Ingelow,  Miss.  'Stories  told  to  aChild,'  129. 

Invention,  in  children,  to  be  stimulated,  84. 

'  loLANTHE,'  allusion  to,  89. 

iphigenia,  12. 

Isaac.  12. 

Itauv,  art  of  modern,  170;  comic  journals  of, 
poor  of,  19-20. 

Japanese  art,  45  :  book  of  stories  (Macmillan 

John  Bull.    See  Hull,  129, 

Jones,  E.  Bume.    See  Uurne-Jones.  45-46. 

Keats,  sadness  of,  152;  quoted,  "Atbincorbcw 

Kensington  Museum,  examples  of  Gothic  an 
Kent,  wood-carving  of,  113. 
KiNGLAKE,  on  the  press,  Sj  ;  his  travels  in  the 
Kmowledge,  divinity  and  value  of,  160. 
'  Knowledge,' bad  illustrations  to,  116. 


See  BOOiU,  News- 


■als,  105  :  of 
s  reawaken- 


Labour,  good,  bought  with  toil  and  tears,  I3> 

Lady- ARTIST  in  Venice  1876,  18. 

Landscape,  author's  love  of,  138  ;  and  ■'  unaided  nature,"  103  ;  art. 
recent  and  already  declining,  137  ;  art,  as  influenced  by  Byron 
and  Scott,  146;  especially^  English,  145;  French,  manner  ol 
modern,  149  ;  and  the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  140 ;  Richard 
Wilson  and,  14S  le^.     See  Greenaway,  100. 

Landseer'S  '  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  S7- 

Law,  a  thing  of  beauly  a  /aic  for  ever,  72. 

Leech,  John,  M.Chesneau  on,  98  ;  geniusof,  122  ;  kindnefsof,  122; 
founds  '  Punch,'  122  ;  satire  of,  125 ;  wood-cutting,  120 ;  pict- 
ures of:  'Miss  Alice  riding,'  his  best  sketch,  123;  'Distin- 
guished Foreigner,'  ijo. 


LeiGHTpN,  Sir  F.,  anatomy  of,  66 ;  children  by,  ib. ;  Correggio-Uke 
'  vagheiia' of.  67  ;  figure-sludy  of,  66  ;  Gothic  spiritof,  64;  his 
house,  56 ;  drawings  of  '  Uyxatitine  wel!,'  67  ;  teman  tree,  ib. 

Leopulli,  Prince,  and  the  Turner  drawings  at  Oxford,  3. 

■  Les  Pourquoi  de  Mile  Suwnne'  {see  Science^,  116-157. 
LESLrE,  Mr.,  Thames  pictures  by,  181. 
Lewis,  John,  technical  accuracy  of,  67. 

LiBRAKiAN,  proper  (unction  of  a  public,  10.     See  Norwav,  20. 
Libraries  in  Norway,  20. 
LiEBREiCH,  "  foreign  oculbt,"  on  changes  of  sight,  1 56. 

Light,  sense  of,  in  art  and  poetry,  70  ;  and  cloud,  in  Greek  art,  69. 
5<^if  Sunshine. 

■  Light  of  the  World.'  See  Hunt,  H.,  6.  I 
LiLV,  author's  cousin,  and  her  doll,  84.  I 
Lindsay,  Lord,  his  book  on  "Christian  an."  40;  division  ofChri9t'| 

tian  art  inlo  spiritual  (head)  and  lleshly  (body),  6j.  I 

Line-drawing,  iso.  I 

■  Lingua.'  defined,  S3-  J 
Lion,  the  British,  129,  13'-  M 
Literature.  See  Books,  Children,  Newspapers,  95.  I 
London,  as  an  art-school,  172  ;  its  effect  on  artists,  180  seg.\  )|fl 

misery.  124.  ^ 

Love,  defined,  3;.  JH 

LucA  DELLA  RoBBiA,  children  of,2i,  94;  'Nativity'  by,  stoiyl^| 

child  kissing,  61  ;  unites  Classic  and  Gothic  art,  56.  ^| 

LuiNi,  children  by,  94 ;  his  best  works  at  Milan,  33,  171.  ,fl 

LrcuRGUS,  the  laws  of,  and  beauty,  72.  I 

MaCdonald,  a.   (author's  assistant  at  Osford),  4,   158;  copy  ofl 

Turner  by,  105,  1 

Magazines,  modern  cheap,  115,  I 

Manchester  Exhibition  1851,7'-  J 

Mantegna's  tree-drawing,  178.  M 

Manufactures  and  children,  96;  English,  129,  I 

Marks,  H.  Stacey,  his  pictures  ■  The  Professor,'  '  Three  Postboys^V 

'  Lord  Say  and  Jack  Cade.'  66.  « 

MAROCHETTI,  qualities  of  greatness,  43:  his  'Richard  Cccur  aU 

Lion,  (*. ;  sees  Rossetti's  drawings  at  Heme  Hill,  (*.  fl 

Marriage,  honour  to,  74.  ■ 

Marshall,  Mr.  Herbert,  pictures  of  (Old  Water  Colour  Society, 

1884).  181. 


i 


HATEiUAtlSTlC   conception    of   RosseUi    and    Hunt,    5.   29. 

Realism;  105. 
Microscope,  use  of  the,  in  seeing  art,  103.     Set  Bewick,  19. 
MliXAlS.  J.  E.,  'Caller  Herrin,"  a  Pfe-Raphaelite  work.  33. 
MiNO  da  FesolS,  children  by,  94- 
MiNUTENESS  of  work  in  art,  31  ■ 
Misery.  13  ;  of  the  poor  in  London,  124. 
Miss  A 15.  Gothic.  55. 
Mist.  Scotch.  146. 

MiTFORD,  Miss,  and  feeling  for  children.  95. 
Modernism,  seltish  greed  of,  12.    See  iNFiDELrry,  84. 
Monte  Cassino.  Benedictine  MS.  at,  56. 
Moral  philosophy  and  Greek  myths,  58. 
MORAN  (American  artist),  83. 
'  Mores  ■  defined.  53. 

I  ■  Art  and  Plutocracy.'  1 59  ;  friendship  with 

maxim  that  excellence  of  work  ilcpenda  on 

on  mythology,  4°- 

1  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth.  143.  >SI.;,j 


Morris.  W.,  lecture  o 
Burne-Jones.  41  ; 
our  Joy  in  il,  154  ; 

Mountains,  love  of,  ii 
author's  early,  ib.. 

Mouse.  fabi« 


51- 


)Untry.  etc.,  gi, 
Murray.  A.,  on  Greek  sculpture  (Achilles'  shield).  39. 

,  C.  F..  his  copies  of  Bollicclli's  frescoes  oil  etlucallon.  6[.   { 

Muses,  the  laws  of  the,  72. 

Musical  instrument  for  Coniston  school,  132. 

Mystery,  idea  of,  in  ancient  art,  69  ;  of  conception,  no  1 

careless  irealment,  42. 
Mythic  art,  its  teaching  and  truth,  37  ;  dislike  of,  by  pract 

people.  48. 
MvtholoUy,  36  ;  men's  wisest  thoughts  expressed  in,  38  :  paintiny 

of  old,  by  a  modem  painter,  his  function,  39. 
Myths,  in  art,  with  what  precision  10  be  given,  40 ;  defined,  35 ; 

developmenl  of,  37  :  moral  philosophy  and,  38  :  power  of  noble, 

39 ;  how  far  representative  of  the  ideas  they  symbolize,  38. 

National  Gallery,  pictures  badly  hung  in  the,  32.  142  ;  Turner 
drawings  in  its  cellars.  137.  5^ifc  Teniers,  142  ;  Vanderneer, 
142 :  Vandyke.  94. 

National  unity,  impossible,  59.     Set  Great  men,  58. 129. 

Nature,  author's  love  of,  6  seq.  ;  beauty  of  untouched,  I03-I05  ; 
feeling  for,  34  ;  materials  of,  adapted  to  art,  ii2. 


Index.  1 99 

Newspapers,  illuelratei),  good  porlrailure  in  the,  64  ;  influence  of, 

8s  ;  Italian  comic.  122, 
NiccoLA  PiSANO,  engrafts  classicism  on  Chrislian  art,  40;  unites 

ind  Gothic  art,  e.g.,  his  pulpit.  57. 
Nineteenth  century,  domestic  spirit  or,24.    See  Modernism.  11.   1 

N ITRO-GLVCERINE.  compels  belief.  85. 

NoKWAV,  peasant  life  in,  19  ;  every  town  has  its  library,  «<. 

NUMA,  73. 

Old-fashioned,  distinction  of  being.  16. 

Old  Water  Colour  Society,  in  former  years,  140  ;  Exhibition  (1884), 
181. 

Orcagna,  90 ;  imaginative  visian  of,  89. 

Oriental  Art,  55. 

Oi;ida's  'Village  Commune."  21. 

Oxford,— education  the  ford  of  life,  76.  but  not  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood,  160  ;  mono,  69  ;  town  ruined  by  improvements,  104,  t; 
158;  Magdalen  Bridge,  widened,  76:  Museum,  and  Dr,  Ada] 
'53  I   St.  John's  gardens.   106  ;   Schools,  the  new.   126;  Tay-    , 
lorian  (Ruskin  Art  Schools  and  GJlleries),  catalogues  10.  a88; 
author's  plans  for  certificates  of  merit,  etc.,  23.  154,  161 ;  figure-   ' 
study  at,  125  ;  limited  room  in.  127  ;  pictures,  etc..  in  :  Bewick's 
woodcuts,  I  iB  ;  Burgmaier's  woodcuts,  ib, ;  legend  on  a  har- 
monicon,   132  ;  drawing  by  Copley  Fielding,  147  ;   'Sunset  at 
Rome,'  150  ;  Tintoret.  '  Doge  Mocenigo,'  133  ;  Turner  draw- 
ings, 3,  105. 


Pain,  pleasure  no 

Painter,  difficulty  of  finish,  46  ; 


o  pamt  w 


'57- 


Painting,  manner  of,  compelled  by  realism,  31, 

Palmerston,  'Punch'on,  123. 

Paris,  Louvre,  Botticelli's  frescoes  in  the,  61. 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  Watts'  designs  for  frescoes,  47. 

Paton.  Sir  Noel,  fairy  pictures  of  •  Titania,'  '  Fairy  Raid,"  89. 

Pencil,  the  best  instrument  for  fine  work,  100. 

Personal  feelings,  expressible  only  in  poetry,  10. 

Personification  in  art,  35. 

PERUGINO.  children  by,  94  ;  crowns  Gothic  art,  55. 

Peter,  drowning  of,  '  Modern  Pa."mters '  on  the,  30. 

Pets,  children's,  85. 


aoo  Index. 

Photographs  and  art,  64  ;  of  Bume-Jones'  pictures,  47 ;  and 
portraiture,  46, 

Phvsiognomv,  study  of.  and  character.  laS. 

PICARDY,  wood-carving  of,  116. 

Pictures,  only  recently  made  a  common  means  of  decoration,  81 

Pindar,  myths  of,  38. 

Pisa,  Niecola  Pisano's  pulpit  at,  58, 

PlTV,  the  lesson  to  be  learnl,  14. 

Plato,  myths  used  by,  for  his  highest  teaching,  38  ;  on  finish 
painting  ("Laws  "  quoted),  62. 

Pleasure,  not  the  outcome  of  pain,  13. 

Poetry,  boldness  of  expression  in  great,  159  ;  the  only  meani 
giving  personal  feelings,  10;  perfect,  precedes  perfect  painting, 

Political  economy,  author's  paradoxes  of,  1 1 1. 

POMrEEAN  ART,  Specimen  of,  57. 

Poor,  the,  and  lieauty,  125  ;  dwcllingsof  to  be  orderly,  or  there  can 
be  no  art,  107  ;  misery  of,  13.    S^e  Italy,  56. 

Portraiture,  all,  is  Gothic,  64,  great  portraits  must  also  be 
great  pictures.  65  ;  modern,  desire  to  be  painted  as  proud  or 
grand,  71  ;  perfect  examples  ol  (j«  Florence,  Holbein),  56  ; 
power  of,  a  common  gift,  65. 

Power,  the  noblest,  man's  own  strength,  loo. 

Praise.    Ste  Ckiticism,  167. 

Pre-Raphaei.itism,  modem,  defined,  31,  33;  dislike  of  by  prac- 
tical  people,  48  ;   minuteness  ol  work   in,   not  essen 
personification  and,  33  ;  the  school  of  4  ;  truth  of,  37. 

Press,  the  public,  its  value,  8s. 

Price,  everything  has  but  one  just,  iii. 

Priest,  dislike  of  the  word  by  English  public,  20, 

Priesthood  of  Western  world,  its  character.  70. 

Profession,  choice  of  a,  and  means  of  livelihood.  160, 

Progress,  the  direction  more  imporioni  than  the  distance 

Prout,  S.,  140. 

PUBUC  OPINION  and  the  press,  85. 

■Punch,'  the  artists  of,  townsmeu,  130 ;  the  laws  of  beauty,  121  ; 
Bedell,  Sir  Pompey,  128;  Bull.  John,  the  farmer,  129;  'defends 
his  pudding,'  131  ;  children  in,  123;  on  the  Continent,  130; 
the  founders  of,  119;  girls  in.  124-125;  illustrations  to,  best 
sketch  in,  123;  'immortal  periodical.'  122;  on  manufactures, 
says  but  little,  129 ;  politics  of,  123  {set  under  Gladstone  and 


i 
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others)  :  on  the  poor,  does  not  give  their  beauty.  113  ;  ; 
pressing  public  opinion.  129  ;  social  types  in,  123  ;  on  society  J 
and  wealth,  US  ;  quoted,  74.    Set  Du  Mauriek.  Leech,  Ten. 

NIEL.  112. 

Puritan,  old,  view  of  the  Bible,  7. 

PVRRHtC  DANCE,  the.  69.      Stf  BVRON. 

Railroads  and  scenery,  i8o ;  as  subjects  of  landscape  art,  103. 

Raphael's  children,  94. 

Realism  in  art,  105  ;  its  value  as  ctfmpelling  belief,  30  ;  as  affect-  ■' 
ing  manner  and  minuteness  of  work,  31. 

Religion  and  repose,  161-162. 

Rembrandt's  children,  94. 

Renaissance,  luxury  of  the,  94  ;  poison  of  the,  70, 

Repose  of  mind,  162. 

Resurrection,  the,  the  mainspring  of  all  lovely  work,  14. 

Rethel,  Alfred,  his  ■  Death  the  Avenger  '  ^ind  ■  Barbarossa,"  90. 

Retsch's  •  Faust,'  -Leonora,'  •  Poetry,'  89, 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,   56;  children   by.  94;  dress,  painting  of,  60; 
faults  of,    16S;    formality  in,   141;   compared   with  Gainsbor- 
ough.  168  ;  greatness  of,  58,  168;    exhibition  of  his  works  at  - 
Academy  and  Grosvenor  Gallery  (1883),  168;  his  variety,  ib,\ 
pictures  by,  "  Mrs.  Abington  '  as  '  Miss  Prue,'  169  ;  '  Age  ol  ■ 
Innocence,'    59 ;    Cherubs'    heads,    64 ;     '  Mrs.    Ncsbit ' 
'Circe.'   169;   'Mrs.   Pelham,     S91    'Mrs.  Sheridan'  as  'Si.  ] 
Cecilia.  169. 

Richmond,  George,  old  friend  of  author,  2. 

,   Prof.   W.,   at    Oiford,    2  ;  figure-study  classes  of, 

resigns  the  chair,  2  ;  portraits  by,  Grosvenor  Gallery  (1883),  641  1 

RlCHTER,  Ludwig,  children  by,    94;  designs  of.  24;  outlines  oC  ] 
45;  'Lord's  Prayer, '44;  'Wide,  Wide  World,'  115. 

RlVALRV,  evils  of,  90. 

RivitRE.  B.,  his  'Sympathy,'  57. 

ROEBIA.     iV^LucA. 

RoBSON,  140;  inventive  power  small,  142  ;  temper  of,  151;  'out-  J 
lines  of  Scotch  scenery.'  153;  picture  of,  copied,  15a. 

Rolfe's  engraving  of 'Ida,'  loo^ 

ROMAGNA,  the  poor  of,  11. 

Roman  Catholics  and  the  Bible,  7s. 

Romance,  of  an  artist  in  his  subject.  141 ;  definition  of,  34  ;  i 
ing  of  word,  5,  141. 


Rome,  the  pomp  of,  70  ;  sunset  at  (picture  Oxford  schools).  143.  | 

RossETTi,  D.  G.,  anatomy  of,  43 ;  and  the  Bible,  7  ;  his  coloar, 
j-7  ;  not  a  chiaroscurist,  46;  exhibition  of  his  works  (1883), 
167  ;  genius  of,  when  highest,  6  ;  a  hero  worshipper,  50 ;  Hol- 
man  lluril  his  disciple,  6  ;  compared  with  him,  8-9  ;  "  material 
veracity"  of,  7,  30;  Marochetti's  view  of  his  drawings,  43; 
painting  ol,  its  faults,  9  ;  poetical  genius  of,  6 ;  and  the  ro- 
mantic school,  its  chief  force,  5 ;  temper  of,  9 ;  works  of: 
'  Passover '  (Oxford  schools),  30  ;  '  Virgin  in  the  house  of  St. 
John,'  7.  30. 
RCBENS,  children  of,  94 ;  and  the  Renaissance,  94. 

SACRinCE,  the  doctrine  of,  11. 

St.  Augustine  in  England,  131. 

St.  Cecilia,  34.    See  Revnolds,  34. 

St.  Christopher,  76.    See  Alexander,  76. 

St.  Coluuda  in  England,  131. 

St.  Genevieve,  75. 

St.  George.  33. 

St.  George's  guild,  drawings  of,  lent  to  Oxford,  127. 

St,  Ursula,  Venice  Academy,  63. 

Satire,  power  of,  124.     S^e  Leech. 

Scenery,  destrunion  of,  138  ;  northern  and  southern  compared, 
146  ;  and  railroads,  180  ;   Scott's,  Sir  W.,  love  of,  ii. 

Scepticism  and  science,  37. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  railway  over  the  falls  of,  180. 

SqeNCE,  French  book  for  a  child  on,  157;  modern,  on  pain  and 
pleasure,  13  ;  and  scepticism,  37  ;  suggestions  for,  gi. 

Scotch  mists.  146. 

Scott,  8ir  W..  infljence  of,  on  landscape  art,  146  ;  love  of  moun- 
tains. 148;  scenery  of,  146;  romance  of,  6;  'Monastery,"  its 
faults,  89 ;  '  White  Lady  of  Avenel,'  88. 

Severn.  Mr.  Arthur,  picture  of  Westminster  (1B84),  181. 

Shaksfere,  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  on  fairies,  87  ;  quoted, 
87. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.    See  Reynolds.  169. 

SVBIL,  a  Tuscan,  73.     See  AlexaKDER,  73. 

Sight,  the  unaided,  and  art,  103  ;  does  not  change  in  quality,  1 56  ; 
ind  colour,  155  ;  a  great  painter"s, 

SiMPLON,  the,  railroad  over,  180. 

Sketch-book,  no  anist  uses  a  block-book,  176. 
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Sky,  thejjlue  of  the,  and  sunlight,  174  i^f.;  cyanornetcr,  authot^ 

17s  ;  after  storm,  described  by  Wordsworth,  15H. 
Smoke  nuisance,  the  modem,  157, 
Soul,  the  best  questions  o(  a  true,  12. 
South  America,  hideous  illustrations  or,  ti6. 
Stanfield,  as  influence:!  by  Turner,  140. 
Storm  Cloud,  the,  173  et  seg. 
Strahan's  ■  Magazine  for  Youth,"  June  1879,  90. 
Stkencth,  the  noblest,  that  of  unaided  man,  103, 
Suffering,  accepted  and  involuntary,  13. 
Sun,  the  description  of  {May  20,  1884).  174. 
Sunset,  ihe  ■  demoniac  '  beauty  of  the  (Americanism),  1 17,  IS?. 
Sunshine,    ihe    author's    love    of,   inexpressible,    9-10-11,      Sei 

Claude,  Cuyp,  Hunt,  Turner,  11, 12. 
Symbolism  in  realistic  an,  Pre-Raphaeliiism,  31, 
SVMBOLS  do  not  give  the  dignity  of  the  ideas  they  represent,  35, 

36. 
SVMONDS,  Miss  (Oxford),  Copley  Fielding  in  possession  of,  154. 
Sympathy,  intellectual,  ■  no  man  can  enter  fully  into  the  roind  of 

another,'  37. 


Tadeha,  Alma,  classic  in  what  sense,  56 ;  marble  painting  of,  67  ; 
technical  accuracy  of,  67  ;  lone  of  revolutionary  rage  in,  70  ; 
twilight  of  his  piciures,  69  :  Grosvenor  Gallery  Collection,  69 ; 
Pyrrhic -da  nee,  69. 

Taine,  M..  on  the  growth  of  art,  1 1 7- 

Taste,  the  formation  of,  24, 

Tendency,  the  direction  more  important  than  the  distance 
reached,  56. 

Teniers"  -Chateau  at  Perck,'  National  Gallery,  142. 

Tenniel,  his  imagination,  and  Tinloret's,  133;  liis  power  and 
tone,  122  ;  what  he  might  have  done,  131  ;  '  Punch  '  founded 
by.  122  i  works  of:  Cartoon  No.  3B,  130;  'John  Bull  de- 
fends his  Pudding.'  131  ;  '  Liberty  and  France,'  130. 

Tennyson,  his  genius  highest  in  ■  Maud,'  '  In  Mcmoriam,'  and 
'Northern  Farmer,' 6;  romamrc.  6  ;  quoted-  '  Idylls  of  the 

King'— "Turn,  fortune.  toniUiy  wheel,"  36  ;   ■  In  Memoriam,' liv. — 
-Theliu]  goal  ot  lU."  iS, 

Terror  in  art,  90. 

Thebes,  ihe  seven  against,  68-69.  ' 

Theseus.  141.  i 
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TiNTORET,  masses  of.  133  ;  piciures  by  :  the  new  addition  tali 
tiona!  Gallery.  147  ;  Doge  Mocenjgo  (Oxlord  Schools),  133. 

Titian,  drawing  of  trees  by,  178. 

Tobacco,  171. 

ToPFFER,  Swiss  caricaturist,  his  life,  126;  his 'Histoired'AlbeTt,*i| 

Tovs  for  children,  what  ihey  like,  83-84. 

Transparency,  defined,  im. 

Tree-drawing,  modem,  as  compared  with  Titian's,  177. 

TRtJTH.  the,  in  Pre-Raphaelite  art,  31-37  ;  in  Turner,  105. 

Turner,  his  character  and  genius.  139;  paints  clouds,  but  never 
aHower,i7o;  foregrounds  of,  no  flower  in  any,  139  ;  his  land- 
scape, beyond  all  other,  not  representative  of  it,  139 ;  effect  of, 
on  contemporary  art,  134  ;  minuteness  in  his  work,  31  ;  sad- 
ness of,  139 ;  sight  of,  1 56  ;  sunshine  of,  its  bold  convention- 
aJism,  10;  truth,  his  magic  in  his,  105  ;  works  of:  'Loire,' 
105  ;  National  Gallery  drawings,  31,  137  ;  Oxford,  drawings 
at,  3, 49- 

Tuscany,  the  poor  of,  21,  75. 

Valerius,  141, 

Vanderneer,   his    'Canal  Scene'  (National  Gallery),  142;  the 

'Evening  Landscape'  (National  Gallery),  ib. 
Vandyke,  children  by,  94  ;  Gainsborough's  last  words  on,  56  ;  and 

the  Renaissance,  138  ;  '  Draught  of  Fishes  '  by  (National  Gal- 

lcr>-),  31,  142. 
VAUTtER,  Bavarian  artist,  49. 
Venice,  Academy.  Carpaccio's  S.  Ursula,  63 ;  master  of  woriES  J 

Ducal  Palace  (G.  Boni),  16. 
Virtues,  the,  and  Greek  art,  23. 
Visions  of  great  men,  89. 

VlVISFXJTlON,   19. 

Vulgarity  of  selfishness,  142. 

Wainscoting,  old  English,  nj. 

War.  and  Greek  art.  69. 

Water,  effect  on  colour  of  a  drop  of,  i  ij, 

Colour,  old  English,  its  methods  and  labour,  i 

Watts,  G.  F..  completeness. of  his  work,  47  ;  Greek  feeling  in,  ijj 

hero-worship  of,  jo  ;  Houses  of  Parliament  frescoes,  dca" 

for,  47. 
Wealth,  evils  of,  95. 
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Weather,  g^od  and  bad,  148-149 ;  bad,  worse  in  lowlands  than  in 
highlands,  178 ;  modem,  its  deterioration,  and  recent  phe- 
nomena (May  20,  1884),  172  seq,\  the  effect  of  it  on  artists, 
169, 179. 

WiLKiE,  children  by,  95. 

Wilson,  Richard,  the  first  sincere  landscape  artist,  145. 

Women  cannot  paint,  author's  saying  that,  18. 

Wood-carving,  mediaeval,  114. 

Wood-cutting:  American,  120;  not  meant  to  print  blots,  118; 
cheap,  117  ;  ease  and  danger  of,  115  ;  flesh  tint,  rendering  of, 
120;  modem  methods  of,  120;  and  sculpture,  material  for, 
117  ;  transparency  in,  how  g^ven,  120 ;  readily  expresses  ugli- 
ness or  terror,  1 1 5. 

Wordsworth,  children  of,  95  ;  love  of  mountains.  154  ;  Society, 
182  ;  quoted  :  *  Excursion,'  Book  ii.,  154  ;  Sonnets — »«WeUvebf 
admiration/'  54  ;  *'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,"  88. 

Work,  goodness  of,  in  proportion  to  our  joy  in  it,  154. 
Youth,  praise  of  modem  English,  134. 


THE  end. 
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PREFACE. 


IT  seems  to  mc  that  tlie  real  duty  involveil  in  ray 
.  Oxford  professorship  canuot  be  completely  done  by 
giving  lectures  in  Oxford  only,  but  that  I  ought  also  to 
give  what  guidance  I  may  to  travellers  in  Italy. 

The  following  letters  are  written  as  I  would  write  to  any 
of  my  friends  who  asked  me  what  they  ought  preferably 
to  study  in  limited  time;  and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  ol 
use  if  read  in  the  places  ivhich  they  describe,  or  before  thy 
pictures  to  which  they  refer.  But  in  the  outset  let  me 
give  my  readers  one  piece  of  practical  advice.  If  you 
can  aftbrd  it,  pay  your  cuatode  or  sacristan  well.  You 
may  think  it  an  injustice  to  the  uest  comer;  but  your  pay 
iog  Lim  ill  is  an  injustice  to  al!  comers,  for  the  necessary 
result  of  your  doing  so  ia  that  he  will  lock  up  or  cover 
whatever  he  can,  that  he  may  get  hia  penny  fee  for  show- 
ing it;  and  that,  thus  exacting  a  small  tax  from  everybody, 
he  is  thankful  to  none,  and  gets  into  a  sullen  passion  if  you 
stay  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  look  at  the  object 
after  it  is  uncovered.  And  you  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
examine  anything  properly  under  tiiese  circumstances. 
Pay  your  sacristan  well,  and  make  friends  with  him:  i; 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  Italian  is  really  grateful  for  the 
money,  ami  more  than  grateful  for  human  courtesy;  arnl 
(8) 
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will  give  you  some  true  zeal  and  kindly  feeling  in  re- 
turn for  a  franc  and  a  pleasant  look.  How  very  horrid 
of  him  to  be  grateful  for  money,  you  think  I  Well,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  I  know  fifty  people  who  will  write  me 
letters  full  of  tender  sentiment,  for  one  who  will  give  me 
tenpence;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  give  me  tenpence  for  each  of  these  letters  of  minoi 
though  I  have  done  more  work  than  you  know  o^  to 
make  them  good  ten-pennyworths  to  you. 


MORJSraSTGS  IN  FLORENCE. 


THE  FIEST  MORNING. 

SAXTA  CROCE. 

IF  there  is  one  artist,  more  than  another,  whose  work   ' 
it  ia  desirable  that  you  should  examine  in  Florence, 
supposing  that  you  care  for  old  art  at  all,  it  is  Giotto. 
You  can,  indeed,  also  see  work  of  his  at  Assisi;  hut  it  is 
not  likely  you  will  stop  there,  to  any  purpose.     At  Padua  i 
there  is  much;  but  only  of  one  period.     At  Florence,  which  4 
ia  his  birthplace,  yon  can  see  pictures  by  him  of  every  | 
date,  and  every  kind..    But  you  had  surely  better  see,  first,  i 
what  is  of  his  best  time  and  of  the  best  kind.     He  painted  ' 
very  small  pictures  and  very  large — painted   from    the 
age  of  twelve  to  sixty — painted  some  subjects  carelessly 
which  he  had  little  interest  in— some  carefully  with  all 
liia  heart.     You  would  surely  Uke,  and  it  would  certainly  . 
be  wise,  to  see  him  first  in  his  strong  and  earnest  work,— 
to  see  a  painting  by  him,  if  possible,  of  large  size,  ant 
wrought  with  his  full  strength,  and  of  a  subject  pleasiBj 
to  him.     And  if  it  were,  also,  a  subject  interesting  to  you  i 
yourself, — better  still. 

Now,  if  indeed  you  are  interested  in  old  art,  yon  cannot  | 

but  know  the  po  aer  of  the  thipteenth  century,     You  know  3 

(6) 
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tbat  the  character  of  it  was  concentrated  io,  and  to 
full  expressed  by,  its  best  king,  St.  Louis.     You  kii 
■St.  Louis  was  a  Franciscan,  and  that  the  Franciscang.  for 
whom  Giotto.jm»-CQiitinually  jainting  under  Dante's  ad- 
vice, were  prouder  of  hini  than  ofanyothcr  of  their  royftj 
bretlirea  or  sisters.     If  Giotto  ever  would  imagine  anj 
body  with  care  and  delight,  it  would  be  St.  Louis,  if 
chanced  that  anywhere  he  had  St,  Louis  to  paint. 

Alao,  you  know  that  ho  was  appointed  to  build  the 
panile  of  the  Duomo,  because  he  was  then  the  best  mi 
of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  in  Florence, 
euppoBcd  to  be  without  superior  in  the  world,*  And 
this  commission  was  given  him  late  in  hfe,  (of  course 
could  not  have  designed  the  Campanile  when  he  was  ft 
boy;)  so  therefore,  if  you  find  any  of  his  figures  painted 
under  pure  campanile  architecture,  and  the  architccE'ure 
by  his  hand,  you  know,  without  other  evidence,  that  the 
painting  must  be  of  bis  strongefit  time. 

So  if  one  wanted  to  lind  an^ytbing  of  his  to  begin  with, 
especially,  and  could  choose  what  it  should  be,  one  would 
say,  "A  fresco,  life  size,  with  campanile  architecture  be- 
hind it,  painted  in  an  important  place;  and  if  one  might 
choose  one's  subject,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  saint  of 
nil  saints — for  him  to  do  for  us — would  be  St.  Louis. 


'"Cum  In  uniyqrHO  OTl>«  non  reperiri  dlcatur  quenqaam  qal 
Ad^ntlor  Hit  in  UU  et  allis  mulUs  artlbua  mftglstro  ()lotU>  Boadonla 
de   Flurentia,  pictore,  ot  aoalpieiidoa  sit  in  patria,  veint  mitgni 
DuiKlater."— (Decree  of  hlaappolDimeDt,  quoted  bjl^ord  LindMy 
vol.  n.,  p.  247.) 


^ 


SANTA  CHOOB. 

Wait  llien  i  df  an  entirelj  bright  morning ;  rise  v 
tkti  Bun,  and  go  to  Santa  (Jrocc,  with  a  good  opcra-gliksa 
in  your  pocket,  with  whiuli  you  shall  for  once,  at  any 
rnte,  see  an  opus;  and,  if  you  have  time,  several  oj^ra. 
Walk  straight  to  the  cliapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir  ("k" 
I  u  your  Murray's  guide).  When  you  first  get  into  it,  yoa 
"ill  see  nothing  but  a  modern  window  of  glaring  glasa, 
with  a  red-hot  cardinal  in  one  pane — which  piece  of  laod- 
cin  manufacture  takes  away  at  least  feven-eightha  of  tha 
1  gilt  (^little  enough  before)  by  which  you  might  have  seen 
what  is  worth  sight.  Wait  patiently  till  you  get  used  to 
tlic  gloom.  Then,  guarding  your  eyes  from  the  accursed 
modern  window  as  best  you  may,  take  your  opera-glass 
and  look  to  the  right,  at  the  uppermost  of  the  two  figures 
beside  it.  It  is  St.  Louis,  under  campanile  architecture, 
painted  by — Giotto?  or  the  last  Florentine  painter  who 
wanted  a  job — over  Giotto?  That  is  the  first  question  ' 
you  have  to  determine ;  as  you  will  have  henceforward, 
in  every  case  in  which  you  look  at  a  fresco. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  no  question  at  all.  These  two 
grey  frescos  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  on  the  right  and 
left,  for  instance,  have  been  entirely  got  up  for  your  better 
satisfaction,  in  the  last  year  or  two — over  Giotto's  halt 
e&aced  lines.  But  that  St.  Louis  ?  Re-paint«d  or  not,  it  i 
19  a  lovely  thing, — there  can  be  no  question  about  that 
and  we  must  look  at  it,  after  some  preliminary  knowledge 
gained,  not  inattentively. 

Your  Murray's  Guide  tells  yon  that  this  chapel  of  the   ' 
Bardi  deUa  Liberta,  in  which  you  stand,  is  covered  with 
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ftesoos  bj  Giotto;  that  they  were  whitewashed,  and 
laid  bare  in  1853 ;  that  they  were  painted  between 
and  1304 ;  that  they  represent  scenea  in  the  life  ( 
Francis ;  and  that  on  each  side  of  the  window  are  paint- 
ings of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  king  of  France,  St. 
Elizabeth,  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Claire,—"  all  much  restored 
and  repainted."  Under  such  recommendation,  the  frestx>E 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  sought  after ;  and  accordingly, 
as  I  was  at  work  in  the  cha]i6l  this  morning,  Sunday, 
6th  September,  1874,  two  nice-looking  Enghshinen,  under 
guaru  of  their  valet  de  place,  passed  the  cliapel  without  so 
much  as  looking  in. 

You  will  [jerhaps  stay  a  httle  longer  in  it  with  me,  good 
reader,  and  find  out  gradually  where  you  are.  Namely, 
in  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  little  Gothic  chapel  in 
aU  Italy — -so  far  as  I  know  or  can  hear.  There  is  no  other 
of  the  great  time  which  has  all  its  frescos  in  their  place. 
The  Arena,  though  far  larger,  is  of  earlier  date— not  pure 
Gothic,  nor  showing  Giotto's  full  force.  The  lower  chapel 
at  Assisi  is  not  Gothic  at  all,  and  is  atill  only  of  Giotto'a 
middle  time.  Yon  have  here,  developed  Gothic,  with 
Giotto  in  his  consummate  strength,  and  nothing  lost,  in 
form,  of  the  complete  design. 

By  restoration — ^judicious  restoration,  as  Mr.  Murray 
usually  calls  it — there  is  no  saying  how  much  you  have 
lost.  Putting  the  question  of  restoration  out  of  your  mind, 
however,  for  a  while,  think  where  you  are,  and  what  you 
have  got  to  look  at. 


SANTA  OBOOB. 

You  are  in  tlie  chapel  next  the  high  altar  of  the  greal 
FrftQciscan  church  of  Florence.  A  few  hundred  yarda 
west  of  you,  within  ten  minutes'  walk,  ia  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence.  And  five  ininutea'  walk  west  of  that  is  the 
great  Dominican  church  of  Florence,  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Get  this  little  bit  of  geography,  and  arubitectural  fact, 
well  into  your  mind.  There  is  the  little  octagon  Baptistery 
in  the  middle ;  here,  ten  minutes'  walk  east  of  it,  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  of  the  Holy  Cross;  there,  five  minutes' 
walk  west  of  it,  the  Dominican  church  of  St.  Mary, 

Now,  that  httle  octagon  Baptistery  stood  where  it  now 
stands  {and  was  finished,  though  the  roof  has  been  altered 
since)  in  the  eighth  century.  It  is  the  central  building  of 
Etrurian  Christianity, — of  European  Christianity. 

Fiom  the  day  it  was  finished,  Christianity  went  on 
doing  her  best,  in  Etruria  and  elsewhere,  for  four  hundred 
years, — and  her  best  seemed  to  have  come  to  very  little, — 
when  there  rose  up  two  men  who  vowed  t^  God  it  should 
come  to  more.  And  they  made  it  come  to  more,  forth- 
with ;  of  which  the  immediate  sign  in  Florence  was  that 
she  resolved  to  have  a  fine  new  cross-shaped  cathedral  in- 
stead of  her  quaint  old  httle  octagon  one ;  and  a  tower 
beside  it  that  should  beat  Babel : — which  two  buildings 
you  have  also  within  sight. 

But  your  business  is  not  at  present  with  them; 
wilb  these  two  earlier  churches  of  Holy  Cross  and  i 
Mary.     The  two  men  who  were  the  effectual  buildoraO 
these  were  the  two  great  religious  Powers  and  Reform 
^r    ihe    thirteenth    century  :~St.    Francis,    who     taugH 
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Christian  men  how  they  should  behave.  ai,d  St.  Dominic^] 
who  taught  Christian  men  what  they  should  think;     Iv  j 
brief,   one    the  Apostle  of  Works;  the  other  of  Fail 
Each  sent  his   httle  conipauy  of  disoiple.s  to  teach  and' 
to  preach  in  Florence:  tit.  Francis  in  121^;  St.  Douiiuic. 
in  1220. 

The  Utile  companies  were  settled — one,  ten  minut^' 
walk  east  of  the  old  Baptistery ;  the  other  five  minuted 
walk  west  of  it.  And  after  they  had  stayed  quietly  ia. 
such  lodgings  as  were  given  them,  preaching  and  teaob> 
ing  through  most  of  the  century;  and  Lad  got  Florence, 
as  it  were,  heated  through,  she  burst  out  into  Chriati 
poetry  and  architecture,  of  which  you  have  heard  mueh- 
talk : — burst  into  bloom  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto,  Dante,  Oroag> 
na,  and  the  like  persons,  whose  works  you  profess  to  have 
come  to  Florence  that  you  may  see  and  understand. 

Florence  then,  thus  heated  through,  first  hel[>ed  her 
teachers  to  build  finer  cburches.  The  Dominicans,  or 
M'hite  Friars,  the  Teachers  of  Faith,  began  their  church 
of  St.  Mary's  in  1279.  The  Franciscans,  or  Black  Friars, 
the  Teachers  or  Works,  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  churoh , 
.  of  the  Holy  Gross  in  1294.  And  the  whole  city  laid  th« 
foundations  of  its  new  cathedral  in  1298.  The  Domini* 
oaTis  designed  their  own  building ;  but  for  the  Francisoana' 
and  the  town  worked  the  first  great  master  of  Gothic  art, 
Arnolfo ;  with  Giotto  at  his  side,  and  Dante  looking  on, 
and  whispering  sometimes  a,  word  to  both. 

And  here  you  stand  beside  the  high  allar  of  ihe  Fraa- 
tuscans'  church,  under  a  vault  of  ArnoIfoV  bTtilding,  will 


SANTA.   CROCK. 

at  least  some  of  Giotto's  colour  oa  it  still  fresli ;  aiid  m 
front  of  you,  over  the  little  altar,  is  tbe  only  reportedly 
authentic  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  taken  from  life  by  Giot- 
to's master.  Yet  I  can  hardly  blame  my  two  English 
friends  lor  never  looking  in.  Except  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light,  not  one  touch  of  all  this  art  can  be  seen.  And 
in  any  light,  unlesa  you  understand  the  relations  of  Giotto 
to  St.  Francis,  and  of  St,  Francis  to  humanity,  it  will  be 
of  little  interest. 

Observe,  then,  the  special  character  ofiiuUo  among 
the  great  painters  of  Italy  is  his  bein^  a  practical  person. 
"Whatever  other  men  dreamed  of,  he  did.  He  could  work 
in  mosaic ;  be  could  work  in  mf^rhln ;  he  could  psint;  and 
be  conld  build ;  and  all  thoroughly :  a  man  of  supreme 
faculty,  supreme  common  sen.se.  Accordingly,  he  ranges 
himself  at,  once  among  the  disciples  of  tbe  Apostle  of 
Works,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  same  apostle- 
ship. 

Now  the  gospel  of  Works,  according  to  St.  Francis,  lay 
in  three  things.  You  must  work  without  money,  and  be 
poor.  You  must  work  without  pleasure,  and  be  chaste. 
You  must  work  according  to  orders,  and  be  obeaient. 

Those  are  St.  Francis's  three  articles  of  Italian  operiL 
By  which  grew  the  many  pretty  things  you  have  come  to 
see  here. 

And  now  if  you  will  take  your  opera-glass  and  look  up  4 
to  the  roof  above  Aniolfo's  building,  you  will  see  it  it 
pretty  Gothic  crais  vault,  in  four  quarters,  e-ach  v 
circular  medalhon,  painted  by   Giotto.     That   over   ■ 
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altar  liaa  the  picture  of  St.  Francis  himself.     The  thi 
others,  of  his  CorainaudiDg  Angels.     In  front  of  him,  ovf 
the  entrance  arch,  Poverty.     On  his  right  hand,  C 
ence.     On  his  left,  Chastity. 

Poverty,  in  a  red  patcLed  dress,  with  grey  wings,  a 
a  square  nimbus  of  glory  above  her  head,  is  flying  fromj 
b'.ack  hound,  whose  head  is  seen  at  the  corner  of  t 
medallion. 

Chastity,  veiled,  is  imprisoned  in  a  tower,  while  ang( 
watch  her. 

Obedience  bears  a  yoke  on  her  shoulders,  and  lays  I 
hand  on  a  book. 

Now,  tills  same  quatrefoil,  of  St.  Francis  and  his  thre^S 
Coniniaudiiig  Angels,  was  also  painted,  but  much  more 
elaborately,  by  Giotto,  on  the  cross  vault  of  the  lower 
church  of  Assisi,  and  it  is  a  question  of  interest  which  of 
the  two  roofs  was  painted  first. 

Your  Murray's  Guide  tells  you  the  &escos  in  this  cha- 
pel were  painted  between  1296  and  1304.  But  as  they 
represent,  among  other  personages,  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  not  canonized  till  1317,  that  statement  ia  not 
altogether  tenablsi  Also,  as  the  tirat  stone  of  the  church 
was  only  laid  in  1294,  when  Giotto  was  a  youth  of  eigh- 
teen, it  is  little  likely  that  either  it  would  have  been  ready 
to  be  painted,  or  he  ready  with  his  scheme  of  practical'^ 
ffivinity,  tw>o  years  later. 

Farther,  Arnolfo,  the  builder  of  the  main  body  of  tbsv 
church,  died  in  1310.  And  as  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  wa»J 
not  a  saint  till  seven  years  afterwards,  and  the  fresocvJ 
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thei-efore  beside  the  wiadow  not  painted  in  Araolfo'sd&y,, 
il:  becomes  aaother  question  wlietlier  Arnolfo  left  th«  j 
ubitpels  or  tbe  cburoli  at  all,  in  tlieir  present  form. 

On  which  point — now  that  I  hiive  shown  you.  where 
Giolto'a  St.  Louia  is — I  will  ask  yoa  to  thiuk  awhile, 
until  yon  are  interested ;  and  then  I  will  try  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity.  Therefuie,  please  leave  the  little  chapel 
for  the  moment,  and  walk  down  the  nave,  till  you  come 
to  two  sepulchral  slabs  near  the  west  end,  and  then  look 
about  you  and  sec  what  sort  of  a  church  Santa  Croce  is. 

Without  looking  about  you  at  all,  you  may  find,  in 
your  Murray,  the  useful  information  that  it  is  a  church 
which  "consists  of  a  very  wide  nave  and  lateral  aisles, 
separated  by  seven  fine  pointed  arches."     Audaayou  will  I 
be — under  ordinary  conditions  of  tourist  hurry — glad  tc  ' 
learn  bo  much,  vnthaut  looking,  it  is  little  likely  to  occur 
to  you  that  this  nave  and  two  rich  aisles  required  alsCj  1 
for  your  complete  present  comfort,  walls  at  both  ends,  and  I 
a  roof  on  the  top.     It  is  just  possible,  indeed,  you  may  ' 
have  been  struck,  on  entering,  by  the  curious  disposition   ' 
of  painted  glass  at  the  east  end ; — more  remotely  ( 
that,  in  returning  down  the  nave,  you  may  this  moment 
have  noticed  the  extremely  small  circular  window  at  the 
west  end ;  but  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that, 
niter  being  pulled  from  tomb  to  tomb  round  the  aisles  and 
ehapels,  you  should  take  so  extraordinary  an  addition&J 
amount  of  pains  as  to  look  up  at  the  roof, — unless  you  dit 
it  now,  quietly.     It  will  have  had  its  efl'ect  upon  you, 
even  if  you  don't,  without  your  knowledge.     You  wil'J 
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return  home  with  a  general  impression  thal^ 
iSjSomehow,  tlic  URbc--ii.  <4ij||liic  r[iii'-"t'  ■; 
in.     Well,  that  is  really  &o ;  and  now,  will  you  take  ti 
pauis  to  see  why  1 

There  are  two  features,  on  whiuh,  more  than  on  i 
others,  the  grace  and  deUght  of  a  line  Gotliic  building 
depends ;  oue  is  the  spria^ug  of  its  vaultings,  the  other 
the  proportion  and  fantasy  of  its  traceries.  2'his  church 
of  SanU  Croce  has  najmulliags  at  all,  but  the  roof  of  u 
farm-house  barn.  And  its  windows  are  all  of  the  same 
pattern, — the  exceedingly  prosaic  one  of  two  pointed 
arches,  with  a  round  hole  above,  between  them. 

And  to  make  the  simplicity  of  the  roof  more  oonspio- 
uous,  the  aisles  are  successive  sheds,  built  at  every  arch. 
In  the  aisles  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pieco,  the  unbroken 
flat  roof  leaves  the  eye  free  to  look  lo  the  tracories;  but 
here,  a  succession  of  up-and-down  sloping  beam  and  lath 
gives  the  impression  of  a  line  of  stabbng  rather  than  a 
church  aisle.  And  lastly,  while,  in  fine  Gothic  buildings, 
the  entire  [perspective  conolndea  itself  gloriously  in  the 
high  and  distant  apse,  here  the  nave  is  cut  across  sharply 
by  a  line  of  ten  chapels,  the  apse  being  only  a  tall  recess 
in  the  midst  of  (hem,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
church  is  not  of  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  of  a  letter  T. 

Can  this  clumsy  and  ungraceful  arrangement  be  indeed 
■  the  design  of  the  renowned  Arnolfo? 

Yes,  this  is  purest  Arnoll'o-Golhic;  not  beautiful  by 
any  me-ans;  but  deserving,  nevertheless,  our  thoughtful- 
lest  examination.     We  will  traee  its  complete  cbaractei 
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another  day:  just  now  we  are  only  concerned  iritli  tliia 
pre-Cbristian  form  of  the  letter  T,  insiated  upon  in  the 
lines  or  chapels. 

Ecspecting  which  you  are  to  observe,  that  the  first 
Christian  churches  in  the  catacombs  took  the  form  of  a 
blunt  cross  naturally;  a  square  chamber  having  a 
vaulted  recess  on  each  side;  then  the  Byzantine  chui'chea 
were  structurally  built  in  the  form  of  an  equal  cross; 
while  the  heraldic  and  other  ornamental  eqnal-anncd 
are  partly  signs  of  glory  and  victory,  partly  of 
light,  and  divine  spiritual  presence.* 

But  the  Franciscan-s  and  Dominicans  saw  in  the  cross 
no  sign  of  triumph,  but  of  trial.f     The  wounds  of  their 

•See,  on  Ihis  subject  generally,  Mr.  R.  8t,  J.  Trrwhitt'B  "  Art- 
Taaohlngof  the  Primitive  Chtireh."    S.  P.  B.  K.,  1874.      ■ 

t  I  have  never  obtained  time  for  any  right  study  of  early 
Cbrisllan  ehurah-diBclpUne,— nor  am  I  >ure  to  how  mitny  other 
eausei.  the  ohoice  nf  the  form  of  the  bRsillcn  mny  be  oooasionnlly 
attributed,  or  bywhatotheroomniuntties  it  may  be  made.  Symbol- 
ism, for  Inataiioe,  bus  most  power  with  the  Franolaoaiia,  and  con- 
veiiionco  for  proaohing  with  the  Domiiiicanit:  but  In  all  cases,  and 
tn  all  pluoea,  the  tranHitton  from  the  alose  tribune  to  the  brightly- 
lighted  apse,  indionlea  the  change  iu  Christian  feeling  between 
regnrding  a  nh'ireh  aa  &  place  [or  public  Juilgment  or  teaching,  or 
a  place  for  pri*ate  prayer  and  oongregai!on>il  pnuw.  The  following 
paBHBge  frnm  the  Doan  of  Wosttiilnister's  perfect  history  of  hla 
Abtiey  ought  tn  bo  read  also  in  the  Floron  tins  church  :— "The  near-  ' 
est  approach  to  Westminster  Abbey  In  this  aspect  In  the  church  of 
of  Sjinta  Oroce  at  Florence.  There,  aa  here,  the  present  deslinalioti 
of  the  building  wai  no  part  of  the  origiiml  design,  but  was  the  result 
of  various  converging  caaxee.  As  the  cliaroh  of  one  of  the  two 
Kreat  preaching  ordera,  it  had  a  nave  large  beyond  all  proportion  to 
Its  choir.  That  order  being  the  FranuisDnn.  bound  by  vows  of  pov- 
erty, the  simplicity  of  the  worship  prenerveil  the  whole  space  cleai 
ttota  any  adventitious  ornaments.    The  popularity  of  the  Frtuids 
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Master  were  to  be  their  iaiheritance.  So  their  first  ftim 
was  to  make  what  image  to  the  cross  their  church  migbt 
jjreseiit,  distinctly  that  of  the  aelual  instruiuetit  of  deata 

And  they  did  this  most  eflectually  by  using  the  form 
(if  the  letter  T,  that  of  the  Furca  or  Gibbet, — not  Lho 
sign  of  peace. 

Ahio,  their  churches  were  meant  for  use;  not  show,  lop 
self •  gloriii cation,  nor  town-glorification.  They  wanted 
places  for  preaching,  prayer,  sacrifice,  burial;  and  bad  no 
intention  of  showing  how  high  they  could  build  towers, 
or  how  widely  they  could  arch  vaults.  Strong  walls,  and 
the  roof  of  a  barn, — these  your  Franciscan  asks  of  hia 
Amoli'o.  These  Arnolfo  gives, — thoroughly  and  wiselj 
built;  the  successions  of  gable  roof  being  a  new  device 
for  Btieogth,  much  praised  in  its  day. 

This  Htern  humor  did  not  last  long.  Arnolfo  himsplf 
had  other  notions;  much  more  Cimabue  and  Giotto;  most 
of  all.  Nature  and  Heaven,  Something  ehse  had  to  be 
taught  about  Christ  than  that  He  waa  wounded  to  death. 

«iiB,  eBp«olally  In  k  onnvent  hallowad  by  a  visit  rrom  St,  Franda 
liiiiifplf,  drew  to  It  not  only  ttie  chief  dslo  feBtivalB,  bat  also  tha 
numerouH  famUiea  who  ^v«  alms  to  tho  fHnns,  and  whose  oon* 
timtlon  with  their ohiireh  was,  for  this  reason,  In  tnm  enoouraged 
t>y  llioni.  In  those  graves,  piled  with  stnndarda  and  nohlevementa 
or  the  nohle  ramilies  of  Florence,  were  suMessively  interred— nol 
bcmuHe  of  their  eminence,  but  asineml}erBur  friends  of  those  bul- 
lies—aoiae  at  the  mnBt  lUustdouR  pemnngos  of  the  flfteentfa  oen- 
tury,  Ttuia  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  by  accident,  that  In  Ibo  vnult  af 
thBliuonarriltl  was  laid  Michael  Ani^lo;  in  the  vault  of  the  Vivi. 
Mii  the  precFplor  or  one  of  their  house,  Galileo.  From  those  two 
burisle  the  ohurcb  gtudually  became  the  recogMizod  aUrineof  ItalloB 
genius." 
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Nevertheless,  look  bow  grand  this  stem  foim  would  he, 
restored  to  its  simplicity.  It  is  not  the  old  church  which 
is  in  itself  unimpressive.  It  is  the  old  church  defaced  by 
Vasari,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  modern  Florence. 
See  those  huge  tombs  on  your  right  hand  and  left.,  at  the 
sides  of  the  aisles,  with  ihoir  alternate  gable  and  round 
tops,  auu  their  paltriest  of  all  possible  sculpture,  trying 
to  be  grand  by  bigness,  and  pathetic  by  expense.  Tear 
them  all  down  in  your  imagination;  fancy  the  vast  haU 
■with  its  massive  pillars, — not  painted  calomel-pill  colour, 
08  now,  but  of  their  native  stone,  with  the  rough,  true 
wood  for  roof, — and  a  people  praying  beneath  tbenti 
strong  in  abiding,  and  pure  in  life,  as  their  rocks  and 
ohve  forests.  That  was  Amolfo's  Santa  Croce.  Nor  did 
his  work  remain  Jong  witkout  grace. 

That  very  line  of  chai^els  in  which  we  found  our  St. 
Louis  shows  signs  of  change  in  t«mpor.  They  have  no 
pent-house  roofs,  but  true  Gothic  vaults :  we  found  our 
four-square  type  of  Franciscan  Law  on  one  of  them. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  these  chapels  may  be  iutet 
than  the  rest— even  in  their  stonoworlr.  In  their  decora- 
tion, they  are  ao,  assuredly  ;  belonging  already  to  the  tlmt 
when  the  story  of  St.  Francis  was  becoming  a  passionate 
tradition,  told  and  painted  everywhere  with  debght, 

And  that  high  recess,  taking  the  place  of  apse,  in  the 
centre, — see  how  noble  it  is  in  the  coloured  shade  sur- 
rounding and  joining  the  glow  of  its  windows,  though 
,heir  form  be  so  simple.  You  are  not  to  be  amused  her*' 
Dy  patterns  in  balanced  stone,  as  a  French   or  English 
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architect  would  amuse  yoa,  saya  Amolfo.  "Yoa  ftta^ 
road  and  think,  under  these  severe  walls  of  mine;  ii 
till  hands  will  write  upon  them."  We  will  go  back,  there- 
fore,  into  this  line  of  manuscript  chapels  presently ;  but 
first,  look  at  the  two  sepulchral  slabs  by  which  you  are 
standing.  That  fai'ther  of  the  two  from  the  west  end  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  fourteenth  century  sculp- 
ture in  this  world;  and  it  contains  simple  elements  of  ex- 
cellence, by  your  understanding  of  which  you  may  test 
your  power  of  understanding  the  more  difficult  ones  you 
will  have  to  deal  with  presently. 

It  represents  an  old  man,  in  the  high  deeply-folded  cap 
worn  by  scholars  and  gentlemen  in  Florence  from  1300 — 
1500,  lying  dead,  with  a  book  in  his  breast,  over  which 
hi3  hands  are  folded.  At  his  feet  is  this  inscription : 
"Temporibus  hie  suia  phylosopbye  atq.  medicine  culmen 
fuit  Galileus  de  Galileis  olim  Bonajutis  qui  etiam  summo 
in  magistratu  miro  quodam  modo  rempublicam  dilexit, 
jujus  sancte  memorie  bene  acle  vite  pie  bcnedictus  fiUus 
hunc  tumulum  patri  sihi  suisq.  posteris  edidit." 

Mr.  Murray  tells  you  that  the  effigies  "in  low  relief" 
(alas,  yes,  low  enough  now — woin  mostly  into  flat  stones, 
with  a  trace  only  of  the  deeper  lines  left,  but  originally  in 
very  bold  relief,)  with  which  the  floor  of  Santa  Crooe  ia 
inlaid,  of  which  this  by  which  you  stand  is  uhajacteristic^ 
are  "interesting  from  the  costume,"  but  that,  /'except  in 
ibe  case  of  John  Ketterick,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  few  of 
the  other  nanies  have  any  interest  beyond  the  walls  of 
Fiorcnce."     As,  however,  you  are  at  present  within  lh« 
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walls  of  Florence,  you  may  perLapa  condescend  to  take 
some  interest  in  this  aimestor  or  relation  of  the  Gahleo 
whom  Florence  indeed  Icl't  to  be  externally  interesting, 
and  would  not  allow  to  enter  in  ber  walL*.* 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  rightly  place  or  constnie  the  phrase  , 
in  the  above  inscription,  "cujua  sancie  raemorie  tieneJ 
acte ;"  but,  in  main  purport,  the  legend  runs  thus :  "  This 
Galileo  of  the  Galilei  was,  in  his  times,  the  head  of  philo-^ 
ophy  and  niedicioe;  who  also  in  the  highest  raagistraoy 
loved  the  republic  marvellously ;  whose  son,  blessed  in  in- 
heritance of  his  holy  memory  and  well-passed  and  pious 
life,  appointed  this  tomb  for  his  father,  for  himself,  and 
lor  his  posterity." 

There  is  no  date ;  but  the  slab  immediately  behind  it 
nearer  the  western  door,  is  of  the  same  style,  bat  of  later 
and  inferior  work,  and  bears  date — I  forget  now  of  wbai  _ 
early  year  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  Florence  was  still  in  her  pride ;  and  you  may  ob  I 
serve,  in  this  epitaph,  on  what  it  was  based.  That  ha 
philc^ophy  was  studietl  togctfier  mlh  use/ul  arte,  and  as  I 
part  of  them ;  that  the  masters  in  these  became  naturally  i 
the  masters  in  pubUc  all'airs ;  that  in  such  magistracy,  thejr  J 
loved  the  State,  and  neither  cnuged  to  it  nor  robbed  it^fl 
that  the  sons  honoured  their  fathers,  and  received  thorj 
fathers'  honour  as  the  most  blessed  inheritance.  B 
1)er  the  phrase  "  vite  pie  benedictus  tilius,"  to  bo  oomporej'  \ 

*  "SeTsn  years  a  prisoner  at  tbe  city  g:it«. 
Let  In  but  hJH  grave  clothe*  " 

ttogm'  •'Italy," 
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with   the  "nos  neqiuores"  of  the  declining  days  of  all 
states, — chiefly  now  in  Florence,  France  and  England. 

Thus  much  for  the  local  interest  of  name.  Next  fOT 
the  universal  interest  of  the  art  of  this  tomb. 
I  It  b  the  crowning  virtue  of  all  great  art  that,  however 
I  little  is  left  of  it  by  the  injuries  of  time,  that  little  will  bo 
I  lovely.  As  long  aa  you  can  see  anything,  you 
\  almost  all ; — so  much  the  hand  of  the  master  will  suggest 
■  of  his  soul. 

And  here  you  are  well  quit,  for  once,  of  restoratii 
No  one  cares  for  this  sculpture;  and  if  Florence  would 
only  thus  put  all  her  old  sculpture  and  painting  under 
feet,  and  simply  use  them  for  graveslouus  and  oilcloth,  she 
would  bo  more  merciful  to  them  than  she  is  now.     Here, 
at  least,  what  httle  is  left  is  true. 

And,  if  you  look  long,  you  will  find  it  is  not  «o  httle. 
That  worn  face  is  still  a  perfect  portrait  of  the  old  man, 
though  hke  one  struck  out  at  a  venture,  with  a  few  rough 
touches  of  a  master's  chisel.     And  that  falling  drapery 
his  cap  i?,  in  its  few  hnes,  faultless,  and  subtle  beyi 
description. 

And  now,  here  is  a  simple  but  most  useful  test  of  your 
capacity  for  understanding  Florentine  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. K  you  can  see  that  the  hues  of  that  cap  are  both 
light,  aud  lovely;  that  the  choice  of  i.he  folds  is  exquisite 
in  its  ornamental  relations  of  hue ;  and  that  the  softness 
and  ease  of  ibem  is  complete, — though  only  sketched  with 
a  few  dark  touches, — -then  you  can  understand  Giotto'a 
drawing,  and  Botticelli's  ;~Donatello'a  carving  and  Luca's. 
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But  if  you  see  notluDg  in  this  sculpture,  you  will  see  noth- 
ing  in  theira,  of  theirs.  "WTiere  they  choose  to  imitata 
flesh,  or  silk,  or  to  play  any  vulgar  modern  triok  mtiti 
marble — (and  they  often  do) — whatever,  in  a  word,  ift! 
French,  or  American,  or  Cockney,  in  their  work,  you  can 
see ;  but  what  is  Florentine,  and  for  ever  great — unless 
you  can  see  also  the  beauty  of  this  old  man  in  his  citizen's 
cap, — you  will  see  never. 

There  is  more  in  this  sculpture,  however,  than  its  aim- 
pie  portraiture  and  noble  drapery.  The  old  man  lies  on  a 
piece  of  embroidered  carpet;  and,  protected  by  the  higher 
leliet^  many  of  the  finer  lines  of  this  are  almost  uninjured; 
m  particular,  its  exquisitely -wrought  Iringe  and  tassels 
are  nearly  perfect.  And  if  you  will  kneel  down  and  look 
long  at  the  tAssels  of  the  cushion  under  the  head,  and  the 
way  they  fill  the  angles  of  the  stouc,  you  wUl, — or  may — 
know,  from  this  example  alone,  what  noble  decorative 
sculpture  is,  and  was,  and  must  be,  from  the 
Lest  Greece  to  those  of  latest  Italy. 

"Exquisitely  sculptured  fringe  I "  and  you  have  just 
abusing  sculptors  who  play  tricks  with  marble !  Yes,  and 
you  cannot  find  a  better  example,  in  aU  the  museums  of 
Europe,  of  the  work  of  a  man  who  does  7io(  play  trickfl 
with  it — than  this  tomb.  Try  to  understand  the  difler- 
encc :  it  is-  a  point  of  quite  cardinal  importance  to  all  youi 
future  study  of  sculpture. 

I  told  you,  observe,  that  the  old  Galileo  was  lying  on  ■ 
piece  of  embroidered  carpet.    I  don't  think,  if  1  had  no) 
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told  you,  that  you  would  have  found  it  out  for  y 
It  is  not,  so  like  a  carpet  as  all  that  comes  to. 

But  had  it  been  a.  modern  trick-sculpture,  the  moi 
you  came  to  the  tomb  you  would  have  said,  "Dear  i 
how  wonderfully  that  curpet  is  done, — Jt  doesn't  look  IJ 
Btone  in  the  least — one  longa  to  take  it  up  and  beat  it,  t 
get  the  dust  ofT," 

Now  whenever  you  feel  inclined  to  speak  so  of  a  acv 
tuiwl  draj^ery,  l>e  assured,  without  more  ado,  tbesonlptdd 
is  base,  and  bad.  You  will  merely  waste  your  time  I 
corrupt  your  tnate  by  looking  at  it.  Nothing  is  60  easy 
as  to  imitate  drapery  in  marble.  You  may  cast  a  piece 
any  day;  and  carve  it  with  such  subtlety  that  the  marUe 
shall  be  an  absolute  image  of  the  folds.  But  that  i 
sculpture.     That  is  mechanical  manufacture. 

No  great  sculptor,  from  the  beginning  of  art  to  the  0 
of  it,  has  ever  carved,  or  ever  wJl,  a  deoeptivo  drape 
He  has  neither  time  nor  will  to  do  it.  His  n: 
may  do  that  if  he  likes.  A  man  who  can  carve  a  limt 
or  a  face  never  finishes  inferior  parts,  but  either  with  a 
hasty  and  scornful  chisel,  or  with  such  grave  and  strict, 
selection  of  their  lines  as  you  know  at  once  to  be  imagina- 
tive, not  imitative. 

But  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  wants  to  oppose  the  simplicity 
of  his  central  subject  with  a  rich  background, — a  labyrinth 
of  ornamental  lines  to  relieve  the  severity  of  expressive 
ones, — he  will  carve  you  a  carpet,  or  s  tree,  i 
thicket,  with  their  fringe?  and  ]ep.ves  and  thorns,  elalxl 
rated  as  richly  as  natural  ones;  but  always  for  the  sakea 
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the  amamental  form,  never  of  the  inittatioii;  ^et,  asiziog  ] 
the  natural  character  in  the  lines  he  gives,  with  twenty,  j 
times  the  precision  and  clearness  of  sight  that  the  men  j 
imitator  has.     Examine  the  tassels  of  the  ciuihiuD,  njd  lliel 
way  thejr  blond  with  the  fringe,  thoroughly ;  you  cannot  ] 
possibly  see  finer  ornamental  sculpture.     Then,  look  &t  j 
the  same  tassels  in  the  s.ime  place  of  the  slab  next  the'] 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  you  will  see  a  scholar's  rude  1 
imitation  of  a  master's  hand,  though  in  a  fine  schooL  j 
(Notice,  however,  the  folds  of  the  dra|)ery  at  the  feet  of  * 
this  figure:  they  are  cut  so  aa  to  show  the  hem  of  the  I 
robe  within  as  well  as  without,  and  are  fine.)     Then,  as-  J 
you  go  back  to  Giotto's  chapel,  keep  to  the  left,  and  just  1 
beyond  the  north  door  in  the  aisle  is  the  much  celebrated  J 
tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,  by  Desiderio  of  Settignano,     It  ' 
is  very  fine  of  its  kind;  but  there  the  drapery  is  chiefly 
done  to  cheat  you,  and  chased  dehoately  to  show  how  finely 
the  sculptor  could  chisel  it.     It  is  wholly  vulgar  and  mean 
in  osst  of  fold.     Under  your  feet,  as  you  look  at  it,  you 
will  tread  another  tomb  of  the  fine  time,  which,  looking 
last  at,  you  will  recognize  the  ditlei  ence  between  the  lalsc 
and  true  art,  as  far  as  there  is  capacity  in  you  at  present'  ' 
to  do  so.     And  if  you  really  and  honestly  hke  the  low-  i 
lying  stones,  and  see  more  beauty  in  them,  you  have  also  j 
the  power  of  enjoying  Giotto,  into  v/hoae  chapel  we  will 
return  to-morrow; — not  to-day,  for  the  light  must  have 
left  it  by  this  time ;  and  now  that  you  have  been  looking  at 
these  sculptures  on  the  floor  you  had  better  traverse  nave 
and  aiale  across  and  across ;  and  get  some  idea  of  that  sacred.  , 
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field  of  stone.  In  the  north  transept  yoa  will  find  a  beaa 
tUul  knight,  the  flnest  iu  chiseling  of  all  these  toiuhs,  ex- 
cept one  by  the  same  hand  in  the  south  aisle  jnst  where 
it  enters  the  south  transept.  Examine  the  lines  of  the 
Gothic  niches  traoed  above  them ;  and  what  is  left  of  ara 
bosque  on  their  armour.  They  are  iar  more  beautiM  and 
tender  in  ohivalric  conception  than  Donatello's  St.  George, 
which  is  merely  a  piece  of  vigorous  naturalism  founded 
on  these  older  tombs.  If  you  will  drive  in  the  evening  to 
the  Chartreuse  in  Vol  d'Ekna,  you  may  see  there  an  unin- 
jured  example  of  this  slab-tomb  by  Donatello  himself :  very 
beautiful ;  but  not  bo  perfect  as  the  earlier  ones  on  which 
tt  is  founded.  And  you  may  see  some  fading  light  and 
ehade  of  monastic  life,  among  which  if  you  stay  till  the 
fireflies  come  out  in  the  twilight,  and  thus  get  to  sleep 
when  yon  come  home,  you  will  bo  better  prepared  for  to- 
morrow morning's  walk — ^if  you  will  take  another  with ' 
me — than  if  you  go  to  a  party,  to  talk  sentiment  about 
Italyj  and  hear  the  last  news  &om  London  and  New  York. 
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TO-DAY,  as  early  as  jou  please,  and  at  all  events  be- 
fore doing  anything  else,  let  us  go  to  Giotto's  own 
parish-churcli,  Santa  Maria  Novella.  If,  walking  from 
the  Strozzi  Palace,  you  look  on  your  right  for  the  "  Way 
of  the  Beautifiil  Ijadiea,"  it  will  take  you  quickly  there. 

Do  not  let  anything  in  the  way  of  acquaintance,  sacris- 
tan, or  chance  sight,  stop  you  in  doing  what  I  tell  you, 
Wiilk  straight  ap  the  church,  into  the  ajrae  of  it ; — (you 
may  let  your  eyes  rest,  as  you  walk,  on  the  glow  of  its 
glaaa,  only  mind  the  step,  half  v/ny ;) — and  lift  the  cur- 
tain; and  go  in  behind  the  grand  niarhle  altar,  giving 
anybody  who  follows  you  anything  they  want,  to  hold 
tlioir  tongues,  or  go  away. 

You  know,  most  probably,  already,  that  the  frescos  on 
each  side  of  you  are  Ghirlandajo's,  You  have  been  told 
they  are  very  fine,  and  if  you  know  anything  of  painting, 
you  know  the  portraits  in  them  are  so.  Nevertheless, 
Bomchow,  you  don't  really  enjoy  these  frescos,  nor  come 
often  here,  do  you  ' 

The  I'eason  of  which  is,  that  if  you  are  a  nice  person, 

ihey  are  not  nice  enough  for  youj  and  if  a  vulgar  person, 

not  vulgar  enough.     But  if  you  are  a  nice  person,  I  want 

you  to  look  carefully,  to-day,  at  the  two  lowest,  nuct  the 
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windowa,  for  a  few  miuutes,  that  you  may  better  foel  & 
art  you  are  really  to  study,  by  its  contrast  with  these.,! 

On  your  left  band  is  represented  the  birth  of  tl 
gin.     On  your  right,  her  meeting  with  Elizabeth, 

You  oan't  easily  see  better  pieces — (nowhere  more  p 
ous  pieces) — of  fiat  goldsmiths'  work.  Gbirlandajo  i 
to  the  end  of  his  life  a  mere  yoldsmilb,  with  a  ^ft  of  p 
Iraiture.  And  here  he  has  done  hia  best,  and  has  pui 
long  wall  in  wonderful  perspective,  and  the  whole  c 
Florence  behind  Eliziabeth's  house  in  the  hill  couttt|| 
and  a.  splendid  bas-relief,  in  the  style  of  Luca  della  B 
in  St.  Anne's  bedroom ;  and  he  has  carved  all  the  ] 
ters,  and  embroidered  all  the  dresses,  and  floarished  a 
trumpet*^  into  every  corner ;  and  it  is  all  done,  within  just 
a  pomt,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done ;  and  quite  as  well  as 
Ghirhindajo  could  do  it.  But  the  point  in  which  it  just 
misses  being  as  well  as  it  can  ha  done,  is  the  Yital  poiuti 
And  it  is  all  simply- — good  for  nothing. 

Kxtricatti  youradlf  fi-ora  the  goldsmiths'  rubbish  of  it, 
and  look  full  at  the  Salutation.  You  will  say,  j^rhaps, 
at  lirat,  "  What  grand  and  graceful  figures  I"  Are  you 
sure  they  are  graceful?  Look  again  and  you  will  see 
their  draperies  hang  from  them  exactly  as  they  would 
from  two  clothes-pegs.  Njw,  fine  drapery,  really  ■ 
drawn,  as  it  hangs  from  a  clothas-peg,  is  always  rath 
impressive,  especially  if  it  be  disposed  in  large  1 
and  deep  folds ;  but  that  if  the  only  grace  of  their  figi 

Secondly,     Look  at  the  Madonna,  carefully.     You  vi{| 
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find  she  is  not  ihe  least  meek — oaly  stupid, — as  all  the 
other  women  in  the  picture  are, 

"St.  Elizabeth,  jou  thiok,  ia  nice"?  Yes;  "and  Bh©  ' 
sdys,  '  Wlience  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord 
ihojld  come  to  me  ?'  really  with  a  great  deal  of  serious 
feeling  7"  Yes,  with  a  great  deal.  Well,  you  have  looked 
enough  at  thase  two.  Now — ^just  for  another  minute — 
look  at  the  birth  of  the  Virgin.  "A  moat  graceful  group, 
(your  Murray's  Guide  tells  you,)  in  the  attendant  ser- 
vants." Extremely  so.  Also,  the  one  holding  the  ehild  is 
rather  pretty.  Also,  the  servant  pouring  out  ihe  water  does 
it  from  a  great  height,  without  splashing,  most  cleverly. 
Also,  the  lady  coming  to  ask  for  St.  Anne,  and  see  the 
baby,  walks  majestically  and  is  very  ijnely  dressed.  And 
aa  for  that  bas-relief  in  the  style  of  Luca  della  Bobbia, 
vou  might  really  almost  think  it  ivas  Lucal  The  very 
best  plated  goods,  Master  Ghirlandajo,  no  doubt — alwaya 
on  hand  at  your  shop. 

Well,  now  you  must  ask  for  the  Sacristan,  who  is  civi] 
and  nice  enough,  and  get  him  to  let  you  into  the  green 
uloist«r,  and  then  go  into  the  less  cloister  opening  out  ol 
it  on  the  right,  as  you  go  down  the  steps ;  and  you  niual 
ask  for  the  tomb  of  the  Marcheza  Stiozzi  Kidolfi ;  and  in 
the  recess  behind  the  Marcbesa's  tomb — very  close  to  the 
ground,  and  in  excellent  light,  if  the  day  is  fine — ^yon  wiJJ 
see  two  small  frescos,  only  about  four  feet  wide  each,  ii; 
odl-ehaped  bits  of  wall — quarters  of  circles;  represent- 
ing— that  on  the  left,  the  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Aoni 
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at  the  GolJea  Gate;  anil  that  on  the  right,  the  I 
the  Virgin. 

No  flourish  of  trumpets  here,  at  any  rate, 
No  gold  OQ  the  gate ;  and,  I'or  the  birth  of  the  Virgin — is 
this  all  i  Goodness  1 — nothing  to  be  seeu,  whatever,  of  bas- 
rehefs,  nor  fine  dresses,  npr  graueful  pourings  out  of  water, 
nor  prouesaions  of  visitors  ? 

No.  There's  but  one  thing  you  can  sec,  here,  whioh 
you  didn't  in  Ghirkndajo's  fresco,  unless  you  were  very 
clover  and  looked  hard  for  it— the  Baby  I  And  you  are 
never  hkely  to  see  a  more  true  pieee  of  Giotto's  work  in 
this  world, 

A  round-faced,  small-eyed  little  thing,  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  1 

Yea,  Giotto  was  of  opinion  she  must  have  appeared 
really  not  much  else  than  that.  But  look  at  the  servant 
who  has  just  finished  dressing  her; — awe-struck,  full  ol 
love  and  wonder,  putting  her  hand  softly  on  the  child's 
head,  who  has  never  cried.  The  nurse,  who  has  jusl 
taken  her,  is — the  nurse,  and  no  more:  tidy  in  the  ex.- 
treme,  and  greatly  proud  and  pleased;  but  would  bo  aa 
much  so  with  any  other  child, 

Ghirlandajo's  St.  Anne  (1  ought  to  have  told  you  to  nO' 
.ice  that, — ^you  can  afterwards)  is  sitting  strongly  up  in 
tjcd,  watching,  if  not  directing,  all  that  is  going  on.  Gi- 
otto's, lying  down  on  the  pillow,  leans  her  face  on  her 
hand;  partly  exhausted,  partly  in  deep  thought.  Sho 
knows  all  that  will  be  well  done  for  the  child,  either  by  the 
servants,  or  God;  she  neoo  not  look  after  anything. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  the  midwife,  and  a  sorvRnl  | 
who  has  brought  drink  for  St.  Anne.  The  servant  stops,'  j 
seeing  her  bo  quiet;  asking  the  midwife,  Shall  I  gi?9 
it  her  now?  The  midwife,  her  hands  Hfted  under  her 
robe,  in  tlie  attitude  of  thanksgiving,  with  Giolto  distin- 
goiahable  always,  though  one  doesn't  know  how,  from 
that  of  prayer,)  answers,  with  her  look,  "Let  be — she 
does  not  want  anything." 

At  the  door  a  single  acquaintance  is  coining  in,  to  see 
the  child.  Of  ornament,  there  is  only  the  entirely  simple 
outline  of  the  vase  which  the  servtait  carries;  of  colour, 
two  or  three  masses  of  sober  red,  and  pure  white,  with 
brown  and  grey. 

That  is  aU.  And  if  you  cau  be  pleased  with  this,  you 
can  see  Florence.  Btit  if  not,  by  all  means  amuse  your- 
self there,  if  you  find  it  amusing,  as  long  as  you  like;  you 
can  never  see  it. 

But  if  indeed  you  are  pleased,  ever  so  httle,  with  this 
fresco,  think  what  that  pleasure  means.  I  brought  you,  on 
purpose,  round,  through  the  richest  overture,  and  farrago  of 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  I  could  find  in  Florence;  and 
here  is  a  tune  of  four  notes,  on  a  shepherd's  pipe,  played 
by  the  picture  of  nobody;  and  yet  you  Eke  iti  Yoa  ' 
know  what  music  is,  then.  Here  is  another  little  tune,  by 
ihe  same  player,  aud  sweeter.  I  let  you  hear  the  simplest 
first. 

The  fresco  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  bright  blue  sky 
and  the  rosy  figures!    Why,  anybody  might  hke  thatl 
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Yes;  but,  alas,  all  the  blue  sky  is  repainted.  It  tooi 
blue  always,  however,  and  bright  too;  and  I  dare  say, 
when  the  fresco  was  first  done,  anybody  did  like  it 

You  know  the  story  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  I  hope? 
Not  that  I  do,  myself,  qpite  in  the  ins  and  outs;  and  if 
you  don't  I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  waiting  while  I  tell  it. 
All  you  need  know,  and  you  scarcely,  before  this  fresco, 
need  know  so  much,  is,  that  here  are  an  old  husband  and 
old  wife,  meeting  again  by  surprise,  after  losing  each  other 
and  being  each  in  great  fear; — meeting  at  the  place  where 
they  were  told  by  Gtod  each  to  go,  without  knowing  what 
was  to  happen  there. 

"So  they  rushed  into  one  another's  arms,  and  kissed 
each  other." 

No,  says  Giotto, — not  that. 

"They  advanced  to  meet,  in  a  manner  conformable  tc 
the  strictest  laws  of  composition;  and  with  their  drape- 
ries cast  into  folds  which  no  one  until  Raphael  could  have 
arranged  better." 

No,  says  Giotto, — ^not  that. 

St.  Anne  has  moved  quickest;  her  dress  just  falls  into 
folds  sloping  backwards  enough  to  tell  you  so  much.  She 
has  caught  St.  Joachim  by  his  mantle,  and  draws  him  to 
her,  softly,  by  that.  St.  Joachim  lays  his  hand  under  her 
arm,  seeing  she  is  like  to  faint,  and  holds  her  up.  They 
do  not  kiss  each  other — only  look  into  each  other's  eyes. 
And  God's  angel  lays  his  hand  on  their  heads. 

Behind  tliem,  there  arc  two  rough  figures,  busied  with 
their  own  affairs, — two  of  Joachim's  shepherds ;  one,  bare- 
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lieaded,  tiie  other  weannK  the  vride  Florectiro  cap  with 
the  faUJng  point  behind,  which  is  exactly  1  ke  the  lube  of 
a  larkspur  or  violet;  both  carryinf;  game,  and  talking  to 
each  other  about — Greasy  Joan  and  "her  pot,  or  the  like. 
Not  at  all  the  sort  of  persona  whom  you  would  have 
thought  in  harmony  with  the  scene; — ^by  the  laws  of  the 
drama,  according  to  Racine  or  Voltaire. 

No,  but  according  to  Shakespeare,  or  Giotto,  those  are 
juflt  the  kind  of  persons  likely  to  be  there:  as  much  aa  the 
angel  is  likely  to  be  there  also,  though  you  will  he  told  nowti<   , 
davslhotGiotta  was  absurd  for  putting /tm  into  the  sky,  of   ■ 
which  an  apothecary  cen  always  produce  the  similar  blue, 
in  a  bottle.     And  now  that  you  have  had  Shakespeare, 
and  sundry  other  men  of  head  and  heart,  following  th«  . 
track  of  thia  shepherd  lad,  you  can. forgive  liim  his  gro?  [ 
t«.s(|uea  in  the  corner.     But  that  he  should  have  forgiven  \ 
them  to  himself,  after  the  training  ho  hnd  had,  this  is  th«  J 
wonder  I     TVe  have  seen  simple  pictures  enough  in 
day;  and  therefore  we  think  that  of  course  shepherd  boys 
will  sketch  shepherds:  what  wonder  is  there  in  that? 

I  can  show  you  how  in  this  shepherd  hoy  it  was  very 
wonderful  indeed,  if  you  will  walk  for  five  rainul«9  back 
into  the  church  with  me,  and  up  into  the  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  south  transept, — at  least  if  the  day  is  bright,  and  | 
you  get  the  SacriBtan  to  undraw  the  window-curtain  in 
the  transept  itself.  For  then  the  light  of  it  will  he  enough 
to  show  you  the  entirely  authentic  and  most  renowneil 
work  of  Giotto's  master;  and  you  will  see  through  what 
schooling  the  lad  had  gone. 
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A  good  and  brave  master  he  was,  if  ever  hoy  liad  a 
and,  as  yim  will  find  when  you  know  really  who  the  g 
men  are,  the  master  is  half  their  life;  and  well  they  know 
it — always  naming  themselves  from  their  master,  rather 
than  their  famihes.  See  then  what  kiad  of  work  Giotto 
bad  been  iirst  put  to.  There  is,  literally,  nut  a  sc^uare  inoh 
of  all  that  panel — some  ten  feet  high  by  six  or  seven 
wide — whioh  is  not  wrought  in  gold  and  colour  with  the 
fineuess  of  a  Greek  manuscript.  There  is  not  such  aa 
elaborate  piece  of  ornamentation  in  the  first  page  of  any 
Gothic  king's  missal,  as  you  wiU  find  in  that  Madonna's 
throne; — the  Madonna  herself  is  meant  to  be  grave  and 
noble  only;  and  to  be  attended  only  by  angeU. 

And  here  is  this  saucy  imp  of  a  lad  declares  his 
must  do  without  gold,  and  without,  thrones;  nay, 
the  Golden  Gate  itself  shall  have  no  gilding,  that  Sf 
Joachim  and  St.  Anne  shall  have  only  one  ange!  between 
them:  and  their  servants  shall  have  their  joke,  and  nobody 
say  them  nayl 

It  is  most  wonderful;  and  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  Cimabue  been  a  common  man,  though  ever  so  great 
in  his  own  way.  Nor  could  I  in  any  of  my  former  think- 
ing understand  how  it  was,  till  I  saw  Cimabue's  own  work 
at  Assisi;  in  which  he  shows  himself,  at  heart,  as  ind^. 
pendent  of  his  gold  as  Giotto, — even  more  intense,  oapal 
of  higher  things  than  Giotto,  though  of  none,  perhaps, 
keen  or  sweet.  But  to  this  day,  among  all  the  Matef 
Dolorosas  of  Christianity,  Cimabue's  at  Assisi  is  the 
noblest ;  nor  did  any  painter  after  him  add  one  link  to  the 
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obain  of  lliougbt  with  which  he  summed  the  creation  o 
the  earth,  and  preached  its  redemption. 

He  evidently  never  checked  the  boj,  from  the  first  da; 
he  found  bim.  Showed  him  all  he  knew:  talked  with  hia 
of  many  things  he  felt  himself  unable  to  paint:  made 
him  a  workman  and  a  geatleman, — above  all,  a  Chris 
tian, — ^yet  left  him — a  shepherd.  And  Heaven  had  made 
him  such  a  painter,  that,  at  his  height,  the  words  of  hit 
epitaph  ore  in  nowise  overwrought;  "Hie  ego  sum,  pe 
quem  pi<jlura  extinula  revixit." 

A  word  or  two,  now,  about  the  repainting  by  which  thu 
piotura  extincta  has  been  revived  to  meet  existing  taste 
The  sky  ia  entirely  daubed  over  with  fresh  blue ;  yet  i*. 
leaves  with  unusual  care  the  original  outhno  of  the  de- 
scending angel,  and  oi'  the  white  clouds  about  his  body. 
Tliis  idea  of  the  angel  laying  his  hands  on  the  two  headii 
— (as  a  bishop  at  Confirmation  does,  in  a  hurry;  and  I've 
Been  one  sweep  four  together,  like  Arnold  de  Wiukel- 
ied), — partly  in  blessing,  partly  as  a  symbol  of  their  being 
brought  together  to  the  same  place  by  God, — was  after- 
wards repeated  again  and  again:  there  is  one  beautiful 
httle  echo  of  it  among  the  old  pictures  in  the  schools  ol 
Oxford.  This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  it  that  I  know  in 
pure  Itahan  painting;  but  the  idea  is  Ktruscan- Greek,  aud 
is  usefl  by  the  Etruscan  sculptors  of  the  door  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Pisa,  of  the  eui/angol,  who  "lays  the  heads  to 
gctlier"  of  two  very  difi'ereiit  perpoua  from  these — Hero 
(lias  and  her  daughter. 
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Joachim,  and  the  sheulierd  vrith  the  larkspur  oap^  I 
both  (juito  aafe ;  the  other  shepherd  a  litUa  reinfoi 
the  black  bunches  of  grass,  hanging  about  are  retouci 
They  were  once  biinches  of  plants  diawn  with  perf 
delicacy  and  care ; — ^you  may  see  ono  loft,  faint,  with  hec 
Bhaptid  leaves,  ou  the  highest  ridge  of  rock  above  1 
shepherds.  The  whole  landscape  in,  however,  quite  t 
decipherably  changed  and  spoiled. 

You  will  be  apt  to  think  at  first,  that  if  anythi&g  fa 
been  restored,  surely  the  ugly  shepherd's  uglier  feet  havi 
No,  H'  it  at  all.  Bestored  feet  are  always  drawn  with  eib 
lirely  orthodox  and  academical  toes,  hke  the  Apollo 
videre's.  You  would  have  admired  them  very  muoh^ 
These  are  Giotto's  own  doing,  every  bit;  and  a  precioi 
buainesB  he  has  had  of  it,  trying  again  and  again— 
vain.  Even  hands  were  ditBcnlt  enough  to  him,  at  thi 
time;  but  feet,  and  bare  legs  I  Well,  he'll  have  a  try,  1 
thinks,  and  gets  really  a  fair  line  at  last,  when  you  aft 
close  to  it ;  but,  laying  the  Ught  on  the  ground  afterward 
he  dare  not  touch  this  precious  and  dear-bought  outliiM 
Stops  all  round  it,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off,*  with  f 
effect  as  you  see.  But  if  you  want  to  know  what  sort  a 
legs  and  feet  he  can  draw,  look  at  our  hmb^,  in  the  c 
ner  of  the  fre,sco  under  the  arch  on  your  leftl 

Anil  there  ia  one  on  your  right,  though  more  repaintod^J 
—the  little  Virgin  presenting  herself  at  the  Temple,- 

*  Perhaps  It  ta  only  the  reMorer'a  white  on  the  ground  thnt  Mops  ( 

hot  I  think  a  restorer  would  never  liave  been  so  wlso,  hut   ha\t 
gone  right  up  to  the  outline,  anil  spoiled  all. 
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almut  wliicb  I  could  also  say  muuli.  The  itocping  figure, 
kissing  the  hem  of  lier  robe  without  her  knowing,  is,  as 
I'ar  as  I  remember,  first  in  tbis  fresco ;  the  origin,  itseb', 
of  tbe  maiu  design  in  all  the  otbers  jou  know  so  well 
(and  witb  Its  steps,  by  tbe  way,  in  better  perspccttvi 
already  than  most  of  them). 

"JTiie  the  originiil  one  I''  you  will  be  inclined  to  ex- 
claim, if  you  have  any  general  knowledge  of  the  subse- 
quent art.  "  This  Giotto  1  why  it's  a  oheap  rechauffe  of 
Titian  I"  No,  my  friend.  The  boy  who  tried  so  hard  to 
draw  those  steps  in  perspective  had  been  carried  down 
others,  to  his  grave,  two  hundred  yeara  before  Titian  ran 
alone  at  Cadore.  But,  as  surely  as  Venice  looks  on  the  sea, 
Titian  looked  upon  this,  and  caught  the  retieoted  light  of- 
it  forever. 

"What  kimd  of  boy  is  this,  think  you,  who  can  make 
Titian  hia  copyist, — Daute  bis  fiiendy  What  neV  power 
ia  here  which  is  to  change  the  heart  of  Italy  ("-njan  you 
6oe  it,  leel  it,  writing  before  you  these  words  on  the  faded 
wall? 

"You  shall  see  things — as  they  Are," 

"And  the  least  with  the  greatest,  because  God  madfl 
them." 

"And  the  greatest  with  tbe  least,  because  God  made 
t/ou,  and  gave  you  eyea  and  a  heart." 

I.  You  shall  see  tbing^"— as  they  are.  So  eajy  a  matter 
that,  you  think?  So  ^inch  more  difficult  and  sublime  to 
paint  grand  processidns  and  golden  thrones,  than  St.  Anne 
faint  on  her  pillow,  and  her  servant  at  pause? 
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Easy  or  not,  it  is  all  tho  sight  that  is  required  of  yoa 
in  this  world, — to  hoc  things,  and  men,  and  yourself^ — as 
they  are, 

IL  And  the  least  with  the  greatest,  beoause  God  made 
them, — shepherd,  and  Sock,  and  grass  of  the  field,  no  less 
than  the  Golden  Gate. 

III.  But  also  the  golden  gate  of  Heaven  itself,  op&x 
and  the  angels  of  God  coming  down  from  it. 

These  three  things  Giotto  tanght,  and  men  believed,  in 
his  day.  Of  which  Faith  you  shall  next  see  brighter 
work;  only,  before  we  leave  the  cloister,  I  want  to  finm 
for  you  one  or  two  of  the  instant  and  evident  technical 
changes  produced  in  the  school  of  Florence  by  this  teach- 
ing. 

One  of  quite  the  first  results  of  Giotto's  simply  looking 
at  things  as  they  were,  was  his  finding  oift  that  a  red 
thing  was  red,  and  a  brown  thing  brown,  and  n  white 
thing  white — all  over. 

The  Greeks  had  painted  anything  anyhow, — gods  black, 
horses  red,  lipa  and  cheeks  white ;  and  when  the  Etrus- 
can vase  expanded  into  a  Cimabue  picture,  or  a  Tafi  mo- 
saic, still, — except  that  the  Madonna  was  to  have  a  blue 
dress,  and  everything  else  as  much  gold  on  it  as  could  be 
managed, — there  was  very  little  advance  in  notions  of 
colour.  Suddenly,  Giotto  threw  aside  all  the  glitter,  and 
all  the  conventionalism ;  and  declared  that  he  saw  the  aky 
blue,  the  tablecloth  white,  and  angels,  when  he  dreameJ 
of  them,  rosy.  And  he  simply  founded  the  schools  of 
colour  in  Italy— Venetian  and  all,  as  I  will  show  yon  to- 
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morrow  morumg,  if  it  is  One.    And  what  ia  □ 
diacovered  mucli  about  colour  after  him. 

But  a  deeper  reault  of  his  resolve  to  look  at  thinga  aa 
they  were,  was  his  getting  so  heartily  interesteci  in  them 
that  he  cotlldu't  miss  their  decisive  moTnenl.  There  is  a 
decisive  instant  in  ail  matters ;  and  if  you  look  languidly, 
yon  are  sure  to  miss  it.  Nature  acems  always,  somehow, 
trying  to  make  you  miss  it.  "I  will  see  that  through," 
you  must  say,  "  without  turning  my  head";  or  you  won't 
see  the  trick  of  it  at  all.  And  the  most  significant  thing 
in  all  his  work,  you  will  find  hereafter,  is  hia  choice  of 
moments.  I  will  give  you  at  once  two  instances  in  a  pic- 
ture which,  for  other  reasons,  you  should  quickly  com- 
pare with  these  frescos.  Eeturn  by  the  Via  delle  Belle 
Donne;  keep  the  Casa  Strozzi  on  your  right;  and  go 
straight  on,  through  the  market.  The  Florentines  think 
themselves  so  civilized,  forsooth,  for  building  a  nuovo 
Lung-Arno,  and  threo  manufactory  cihimneye  opposite  it; 
and  ycL  sell  butchers'  meat,  dropping  red,  peaches,  and  an- 
chovies, side  by  side:  it  is  a  sight  to  be  seen.  Much 
more,  Luca  della  Robbia's  Madonna  in  the  oircle  above 
the  chapel  door.  Never  pasa  near  the  market  without 
looking  at  it;  and  glance  from  the  vegetables  underneath 
to  Luca's  leaves  and  hHes,  that  you  may  see  how  honestly 
he  was  trying  to  make  his  clay  Uke  the  garden-stuff.  But 
to-day,  you  may  pass  quickly  on  to  the  Uffizii,  which  wiL 
be  just  open ;  and  when  you  enter  the  great  gallery,  turn 
to  the  right,  and  thei'e,  the  first  picture  you  come  at  will 
be  No.  6,  Giotto's  "Agony  in  the  garden." 
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I  iised  to  think  it  so  dull  that  I  could  not  believe  it  w&i 
Giotto's.  That  is  partly  &om  its  dead  colour,  which  is 
tiie  boj's  way  of  telling  you  it  is  night : — ^more  from  the 
subject  being  one  qiiite  beyond  his  age,  and  which  he  felt 
no  pleasure  in  trying  at.  You  may  see  he  was  still  a  boy, 
for  he  not  only  cannot  draw  feet  yet,  in  the  least,  and 
scrupulously  hides  them  therefore;  but  is  very  hard  put 
to  it  for'the  hands,  being  obliged  to  draw  them  mostly  in 
the  same  position, — all  the  four  fingers  together.  But  in 
the  careful  bunches  of  grass  and  weeds  you  will  see  what 
the  fresco  foregrounds  were  before  they  got  spoiled ;  and 
there  are  son^e  things  he  can  understand  already,  even 
about  that  Agony,  thinking  of  it  in  his  own  fixed  way. 
Some  things, — ^not  altogether  to  be  explained  by  the  old 
symbol  of  the  angel  with  the  cup.  Ue  will  try  if  he  can- 
not explain  them  better  in  those  two  little  pictures  below ; 
which  nobody  ever  looks  at ;  the  great  Roman  sarcopha- 
gus being  put  in  front  of  them,  and  the  light  glancing  on 
the  new  varnish  so  that  you  must  twist  about  like  a  liz- 
ard to  see  anything.  Nevertheless,  you  may  .make  out 
what  Giotto  meant. 

"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
clriiik  it?"  In  what  was  its  bitterness? — ^thought  the 
boy.  "  Crucifixion  ? — Well,  it  hurts,  doubtless ;  but  the 
thieves  had  to  bear  it  too,  and  many  poor  human  wretches 
have  to  bear  worse  on  our  battlefields.  But" — and  he 
thinks,  and  thinks,  and  then  he  paints  his  two  little  pio- 
tures  for  the  predella. 
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I'hey  represent,  of  course,  the  sequence  of  the  time  Is 
Gethsemanc ;  but  see  what  choice  the  youth  made  of  hJE 
momenta,  having  two  panels  to  fill.  Plenty  of  choice  foi 
him — in  pain.  The  Flagellation— tlie  Mocking — ^the  Bear- 
ing 6t  the  Cross ; — all  habitually  given  by  the  Margheri. 
tones,  and  their  Achool,  as  extretri&s  of  pain. 

"  No,"  thinks  Giotto.  "  There  was  worse  than  all  that 
Many  a  good  man  has  been  niockud,  spitefully  entreateri, 
spitted  on,  slain.  But  who  was  ever  ao  betrayed  ?  Who 
ever  saw  such  a  sword  thrust  in  his  mother's  heart?" 

He  paints,  first,  the  laying  hands  on  Him  in  the  garden, 
but  with  only  two  principal  ■figures, — Judas  and  Peter,  of 
course ;  Judas  and  Peter  were  always  principal  in  the  old 
Byzantine  composition, — Judas  giving  the  kiss — Petei 
cutting  off  the  servant'.s  ear.  But  the  two  are  here,  not 
merely  principal,  but  almost  alone  in  siyht,  all  the  other 
"igures  thrown  back ;  and  Peter  is  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  servant,  or  his  struggle  with  him.  He  has  got 
him  down,— but  looks  back  suddenly  at  Judas  giving  tha 
kifls.     What ! — you  are  the  traitor,  then — you  1 

"  Tea,"  says  Giotto ;  "  and.  you,  also,  in  an  hour  more." 

The  other  picture  is  more  deeply  felt,  still.  It  is  of 
Christ  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  There  is  no  \ 
wringing  of  hands  or  lamenting  crowd — no  haggard  signs 
of  fainting  or  pain  in  His  body.  Scourging  or  fainting, 
feeble  knee  and  torn  wound, — he  thinks  scorn  of  all  that, 
this  shepherd-boy.  One  executioner  is  hammeriug  the 
wedges  of  the  cross  harder  down.  The  other — not  un- 
gently — is   taking  Christ's  red   robe  off   tlia  shoulders 
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And  St.  John,  a  few  yards  off,  is  keeping  his  mother  from 
coming  nearer.  She  looks  dovm,  not  at  Christ;  but  triea 
to  come. 

And  now  you  may  go  oa  for  your  day's  seeings  through 
the  rest  of  the  gallery,  if  you  will — Fornarina,  and  the 
wonderful  cobbler,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  don't  want  you 
any  more  till  to-morrow  morning. 

But  if,  meantime,  you  will  .sit  down, — sav.  before  San- 
dro  Botticelli's  "  Fortitude,"  which  I  shall  want  you  to 
look  at,  one  of  these  days ;  (No.  1299,  innermost  room 
from  the  Tribune,)  and  there  read  this  following  piece  of 
one  of  my  Oxford  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Cimabue  to 
Giotto,  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  our  work  to-mor- 
row morning  in  Santa  Croce ;  and  may  find  something  to 
consider  of,  in  the  room  you  are  in.  Where,  by  the  way, 
observe  that  No.  1288  is  a  most  true  early  Lionardo,  ol 

extreme  interest :  and  the  savants  who  doubt  it  are 

never  mind  what;  but  sit  down  at  present  at  the  feet  of 
Fortitude,  and  read. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  interest  themselves  in  that  most  profitless  of  studies — 
the  philosophy  of  art— have  been  at  various  times  teased 
or  amused  by  disputes  respecting  the  relative  dignity  of 
the  contemplative  and  dramatic  schools. 

Con  temp]  ative,  of  course,  being  the  term  attached  to 
the  system  of  painting  things  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  iiiceaess — a  lady  because  she  is  pretty,  or  a  Uon  be- 
cause he  is  strong:  and  the  dramatic  school  being  that 
wliich  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  it  sees  something  going 
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on ;  which  can't  paint  a  pretty  lady  unless  she  ia  being  i 
made  love  to,  or  being  murdered ;  and  can't  point  a  ut^. 
or  a  lion  unless  they  are  being  hunted,  or  shot,  or  the  ooe  | 
eating  the  other. 

You  have  always  heard  me — or,  if  not,  will  expect  by 
the  very  tone  of  this  sentence  to  hear  me,  now,  on  the 
whole  recommend  you  to  prefer  the  Contemplative  school. 
But  the  comparison  is  always  an  imperfect  and  unjust  one, 
unless  quite  other  terms  are  introduced^ 

The  real  greatness  or  smallness  of  schools  is  not  in  then" 
preference- of  inactivity  to  action,  nor  of  action  to  ini 
tivity.     It  is  in   their  preference  of  woi'thy  things   to  •, 
unworthy,  in  rest;  and  of  kind  action  to  unkind,  in  bad- 
ness. 

A  Dutchman  can  be  just  as  solemnly  and  entirely  <K>n>- 
templative  of  a  lemon  pip  and  a  cheese  paring,  as  as 
Italian  of  the  Virgin  in  Glory.  An  Enghah  squire  has 
pictures,  purely  contemplative,  of  his  favorite  horse — and 
a  Parisian  lady,  pictures,  purely  contemplative,  of  the 
back  and  front  of  the  last  dress  proposed  to  her  in  La 
Mode  Artistique.  All  these  works  belong  to  the  same 
Bchool  of  silent  admiration; — the  vital  question  concern- 
ing them  is,  "What  do  you  admire?" 

Now  therefore,  when  you  hear  me  so  often  saying  that 
the  Northern  races—Norman  and  Lombard, — -are  active^ 
or  dramatic,  in  their  art;  and  that  the  Southern  races — 
Greek  and  Arabian, — are  contemplative,  you  ought  i 
ytantly  to  ask  farther.  Active  in  what?  Conl«mp]ft'.i  ve  of 
what?     And  the  answer  is,  The  active  art — ^I/imiardio, 
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—rejoices  in  huming  and  fighring;  the  contemplatire  ari 
—Byzantine,— contemplates  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

And  at  first,  on  such  answer,  one  would  be  apt  at  once 
10  conclude — All  grossness  must  be  in  the  Lombard ;  aU 
good  in  the  Byzantine.  But  again  we  should  be  v/rong, 
— and  extremely  wrong.  For  the  hunting  and  fighting 
did  practically  produce  strong,  and  often  virtuous,  men; 
while  the  perpetual  and  inactive  contemplation  of  what  it 
was  impossible  to  understand,  did  not  on  the  whole  render 
the  contemplative  persons,  stronger,  wiser,  or  even  more 
amiable.  So  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  North- 
em  art  was  only  in  need  of  direction,  the  Southern  was  in 
need  of  life.  The  North  was  indeed  spending  its  valour 
and  virtue  on  ignoble  objects;  but  the  South  disgracing 
the  noblest  objects  by  its  want  of  valour  and  virtue. 

Central  stood  Etruscan  Florence — her  root  in  the  earth, 
bound  with  iron  and  brass — wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Agriculture  in  occupation,  religious  in  thought,  she 
accepted,  like  good  ground,  the  good;  refused,  like  the 
Eock  of  Fesole,  the  evil;  directed  the  industry  of  the 
Northman  into  the  arts  of  peace;  kindled  the  dreams  of 
the  Byzantine  with  the  fire  of  charity.  Child  of  her  peace, 
and  exponent  of  her  passion,  her  Cimabue  became  the 
interpreter  to  mankind  of  the  meaning  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ. 

We  hear  constantly,  and  think  naturally,  of  him  as  of  a 
man  whose  pecuhar  genius  in  painting  suddenly  reformed 
its  principles  J  who  suddenly  painted,  out  of  his  own  gifted 
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imagiBation,  beauiiful  instead  of  rude  picturea ;  and  taught 
his  scholar  Giotto  to  carry  ou  the  impulse;  wliich  we  sup- 
pose thenceforward  to  have  enlarged  the  resources  nii'l 
bettered  the  acliievements  of  painting  continually,  up  tn 
our  own  time, — when  the  triurapha  of  art  haviny  been 
completed,  and  its  uses  ended,  something  higher  is  offered 
to  the  ambition  of  mankind;  and  Watt  and  Fai'aday  ini- 
tiate the  Age  of  Manufacture  and  Science,  oa  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  instituted  tliut  of  Art  and  Imagination. 

In  this  conception  of  the  History  of  Mental  and  PLysi ' 
cal  culture,  we  much  overrate  the  inliuenco,  though  we* 
cannot  overrate  the  power,  of  the  men  liy  whom  thei 
change  seems  to  have  been  eltected.  We  cannot  over- 
rate their  power, — for  the  greatest  men  of  any  age,  thow 
who  become  its  leaders  when  there  is  a  great  march  to  be  ' 
begun,  are  indeed  separated  from  the  average  intellects  of 
their  day  by  a  distance  which  ia  immeasurable  in  any 
ordinary  terms  of  wonder. 

But  we  far  overrate  their  influence;  because  the  ap- 
parently sudden  result  of  their  labour  or  invention  is  only 
the  manifested  fruit  of  the  toil  ftnd  thought  of  many  who 
preceded  them,  and  of  whose  names  we  have  never  heard. 
The  skill  of  Cimabue  cannot  be  extolled  too  highly;  but 
DO  Madonna  by  his  hand  could  ever  have  rejoiced  the  soul 
of  Italy,  unless  for  a  thousand  years  before,  many  a  name- 
less Greek  and  nameless  Goth  had  adorned  the  traditions, 
and  lived  in  the  love,  of  the  Virgin, 

In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  saeacity 
patience,  or  precision,  of  the  musters  in  modern  mcchani 
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oal  and  scientilic  discovery.  But  Uieir  sudden  triumph, 
And  the  unbalancing  of  all  the  world  by  thoir  words,  may 
not  in  any  wiae  be  attributed  to  their  own  power,  or  e\eD 
lo  timt  of  the  facta  they  bave  ascertained.  They  owe 
Ibeir  habits  and  methotla  of  industry  to  ibe  paternal  ejcam- 
ple,  no  leS3  than  the  inherited  energy,  of  men  who  long 
ago  prosecuted  the  trutlia  of  nature,  through  the  rage  of 
war,  and  the  adversity  of  superstition;  and  the  universal 
and  overwhelming  consequences  of  the  facts  which  their 
followers  have  now  proclaimed,  indicate  only  the  crisis  of 
a  rapture  produced  by  the  offering  of  new  objects  of  curi- 
osity to  nations  who  had  nothing  to  look  at;  and  of  the 
amusement  of  novel  motion  and  action  to  nations  who  liad 
nothing  to  do. 

Nothing  to  look  at!  That  ia  indeed — yon  will  find,  if 
you  consider  of  it — our  sorrowful  case.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  advertising  frescos  of  Ijondon,  daily  refreshed  into 
brighter  and  larger  frescos  by  its  billstickers,  cannot  some- 
how sufficiently  entertain  the  popular  eyes.  The  great 
Mrs.  Allen,  with  her  flowing  hair,  and  equally  flowing 
promises,  palla  upon  repetition,  and  that  Madonna  of  the 
nineteenth  century  smiles  in  vain  above  many  a  borgo 
nnrejoiced ;  even  the  excitement  of  the  shop-window,  with 
its  unattainable  splendours,  or  too  easily  attainable  impos* 
tures,  cannot  maintain  itself  in  the  wearying  mind  of  the 
populace,  and  I  find  ray  charitable  friends  inviting  the 
children,  whom  the  sti'eets  educate  only  into  vicious  mis- 
ery, tc  entertainments  of  scientitio  vision,  in  microscoiw  or 
magic  lantern;  thus  giving  them  sometliing  to  look  atj 
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su\ih  as  it  is; — deas  moetlj;  and  the  stotnacbs  of  vanous 
vermin;  and  people  witli  tiieir  heads  cut  ofl'  and  set  on 
again; — still  soniellnng,  to  look  at. 

The  fame  of  Cimabue  rests,  and  justly,  on  a  similar 
eharity.  He  gave  the  populace  of  hia  day  something  to 
look  at ;  and  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  science  of  some- 
thing they  bad  long  desired  to  know.  We  have  continu- 
ally imagined  in  oar  carelessness,  that  his  triumph  con- 
sisted only  in  a  new  pictorial  skill;  recent  critical  writers, 
unable  to  comprehend  how  any  street  populace  could  take 
pleasure  in  painting,  have  ended  by  denying  his  triumph 
altogether,  and  insisted  that  bo  gave  no  joy  to  Florence; 
and  that  the  "Joyful  quarter"  was  accidentally  so  named 
— or  at  least  from  n»  other  festivity  than  that  of  t!ie  pro- 
cession attending  Charles  of  Anjou.  I  proved  to  you,  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  the  old  tradition  was  true,  and  the 
delight  of  the  people  unquestionable.  But  that  delight 
was  not  mei'cly  iu  the  revelation  of  an  art  they  lnod'  not 
known  how  to  practise;  it  was  delight  in  the  revelation  of 
a  Madonna  whom  they  had  not  known  how  to  love. 

Again;  what  was  revelation  to  thrm — we  suppose  far- 
ther and  as  unwisely,  to  have  been  only  art  in  him';  that 
in  better  laying  of  colours, — in  better  tracing  of  fierspeo- 
tives — in  recovery  of  principles  of  classic  composition — 
he  had  manufactured,  as  our  Gothic  Firms  now  manufac- 
ture to  order,  a  Madonna — in  whom  he  believed  no  more 
than  they. 

Not  so.  First  of  the  Florentines,  first  of  European  mfas 
— he  attained  in  thought,  and  saw  with  spiritual  eyea, 
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exeroised  l,o  discern  good  from  evil, — the  face  of  her  whc 
waa  blessed  among  women;  and  with  hia  following  band, 
made  visible  the  Magniiicat  of  bis  heart. 

lie  magiaified  the  Miiid;  and  b'iorence  rejoiced  in 
Queen.     Bui  it  was  left  Ibr  Giol.W  to  make  the  qiw 
better  beloved,  in  ita  sweet  humiUation. 

You  had  the  Eti'uacan  stock  in  Florence — Chriatiaii^i 
at  least  Bemi-Chriatian;  the  statue  of  Mars  still  in 
Btrects,  but  with  its  central  temple  built  for  Baptist 
the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  a  race  living  by  agricull 
gentle,  thoughtful,  and  extjuisit-ely  fine  in  haudiworli' 
The  straw  beunet  of  Tuscany— -the  Ijeghorn — is  pure 
Etruscan  art,  young  ladies: — only  plaited  gold  of  God'a 
harveat,  instead  of  the  plaited  gold  ctf  Hia  earth. 

You  had  then  the  Norman  and  Lombard  racvs  oomiog 
down  on  this:  kings,  and  hunters — splendid  in  war — insa- 
tiable of  tiction.  You  had  the  Greek  and  Arabian  raoes 
flowing  i'rom  the  east,  bringing  with  them  the  law  of  the 
City,  and  the  dream  of  the  Desert, 

Cimabue — Etruscan  horn,  gave,  we  saw,  the  life  of 
Norman  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gi'eek:  eager  action 
holy  contemplation.  And  Avhat  more  is  left  for  his  fiivout- 
ite  shepherd  boy  Giotto  to  do,  than  this,  except  to  paint 
with  ever-increasing  skill?  We  fancy  he  only  aur]'as8ed 
Oiinabue — eclipsed  by  greater  brightness. 

Not  so.     The  Budden  and  new  applause  of  Il-aly  would 
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not  merely  that  of  action  with  repose — not  merely  tliat  of 
war  with  religion. — it  is  the  meeting  of  domestic  life  with 
monastic,  and  of  practical  household  sense  with  unj^i-acti 
cal  Desert' insanity. 

I  have  no  other  word  to  use  than  this  last.  I  use  it 
reverently,  meaning  a  veiy  noble  thing;  I  do  not  know 
how  far  I  ought  to  say — even  a  divine  tiling.  Deoide  that 
for  yourselves.  Compare  the  Northern  farmer  with  St. 
Francis;  the  palm  hardened  by  stubbing  Thornaby  waste, 
witli  the  palm  softened  by  the  imagination  of  the  wounds 
of  Christ.  To  my  own  thoughts,  both  are  divine;  deoide 
that  for  yourselves;  but  assuredly,  and  without  possibility 
of  other  decision,  one  is,  humanly  B[)eaking,  healthy;  the 
other  wnhealthy;  one  sane,  the  otber — insane. 

To  reconcile  Drama  with  Di'eam,  Cimabue's  task  waa 
comparatively  an  easy  one.  But  to  reconcile  Sense  with 
— ^I  still  use  even  this  following  word  reverently — Non- 
sense, is  not  so  easy;  and  lie  who  did  it  first, — ^no  wonder 
he  has  a  name  in  the  world. 

I  must  lean,  however,  still  more  distinctly  on  the  word 
"domestic."  For  it  is  not  Efitionalism  and  commercial 
competition — Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  "other  career  for  woman 
than  that  of  wife  and  mother" — which  are  reconcileahle, 
by  Giotto,  or  by  anybody  eLc,  with  divine  vision.  Bni 
household  wisdom,  labour  of  love,  toil  upon  earth  accord, 
ing  to  the  law  of  Heaven — thete  are  reconcileahle,  in  ona 
code  of  glory,  with  revelation  in  cave  or  island,  with  the 
endnranoo  of  desolate  and  loveless  days,  with  the  repose 
of  folded  hands  that  wait  Heaven's  time. 
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Domestic  and  monastic.  He  was  the  first  of  Italians— 4 
the  first  of  Christians — who  equally  knew  the  rirtae  o£ 
both  lives;  and  who  was  able  to  show  it  in  the  sigltt  oit 
men  of  all  ranks, — from  the  prince  to  ihe  shepherd ;  ami 
of  all  powers, — from  the  wisest  philosopher  to  the  Sim 
plest  child.  ^ 

For,  note  the  way  in  which  the  new  gift  of  puintinf^; 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  great  master,  strengthened  hi* 
hands.  Before  Cimahue,  no  beautiful  rendering  of  bumsq 
form  was  possible  j  and  the  rude  or  formal  types  of  thflii 
Lombai'd  and  Byzantine,  though  they  would  serve  in  lU^' 
tumult  of  the  chase,  or  as  the  recognized  symbols  of  creed,' 
could  not  represent  personal  and  domestic  character.. 
Faces  with  gogghng  ey&s  and  rigid  Uijb  might  be  endured, 
with  ready  help  of  imagination,  for  gods,  angels,  saints,' 
or  hunters — or  for  anybody  ebe  in  scenes  of  recognized' 
legend,  but  would  not  serve  for  pleasant  portraiture  of 
one's  own  self — or  of  the  incidents  of  gentle,  actual  life^ 
And  even  Cimahue  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  sphere  of ' 
conventionally  reverenced  dignity.  He  still  painted — 
though  beautifully — only  the  Madonna,  and  the  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  Christ,  These  he  made  living, — Florence  asked. 
no  more :  and  "  Credette  Cimabue  aella  pintura  t^nor  lo, 
cnmpo,"        '  ■        ' 

But  Giotto  came  from  the  field,  and  saw  with  his  simple ' 
eyes  a  lowUer  worth.  And  he  painted  —the  Madonna,  and 
8t.  Joseph,  and  the  Christ, — ^yes,  by  all  means  if  you 
choose  to  call  them  so,  but  essentially, — Mamma,  Papi^i 
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ftod  the  Baby.    And  all  Italy  threw  ap  ita  cap, —  Oni 
ha  CHotto  il  grido." 

For  he  defines,  explains,  and  exalts,  everf  sweet  ind- 
lent  of  human  nature ;  and  makes  dear  to  daily  life  every 
nystio  imagination  of  natures  greater  than  our  own.  Hb 
reconciles,  while  he  intensifles,  every  virtue  of  domestio 
and  monastio  thought.  He  makes  the  mmplest  household 
duties  sacred,  and  the  higheBt  religioaB  passions  BenrioA- 
able  and  jnel 
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I  PROMISED  some  rote  of  Sandm's  Fortihide,  before 
wlioin  I  asked  jou  to  sit  and  read  the  end  of  my  last 
letter ;  and  Fve  lost  mj  own  notes  about  ber,  and  forget, 
now,  wiiether  ebe  has  a  sword,  or  a  maco ; — it  does  not 
matter.  Wiat  is  chiefly  notable  in  her  is — that  yon  wonld 
not,  if  yon  liad  to  guess  wbo  she  was,  take  her  for  Forti- 
tude at  all.  Evejybody  else's  Fortitndes  announce  tbem- 
Bclves  clearly  and  pniiidly.  Tliey  have  tower-like  shielda, 
and  lion-like  helmets — and  stand  firm  astride  on  their 
legs, — and  are  confidently  ready  for  all  coiners, 

Yes;— that  ts  your  common  Fortitude.  Very  grand, 
though  common.     But  not  the  biglicst,  by  any  means. 

Ready  for  all  coraere,  and  a  niatcb  for  them,— tbiiika 
tlie  imivei-aal  Fortitude; — no  thanks  to  her  for  standing 
BO  steady,  then  1 

But  BottJcelli'a  Fortitude  is  no  match,  it  may  be,  for 
any  that  are  coming.  Worn,  somewhat;  and  not  a  little 
weary,  instead  of  standing  ready  for  all  comers,  slie  is 
Bitting, — apparently  in  reverie,  her  fingers  playing  rest- 
lessly and  idly — nay,  I  think — even  nervously,  about  the 
hilt  of  her  sword. 

For  her  battle  is  not  to  begin  to-day;  mr  did  it  begin 
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yesterday.  Many  a  morn  and  eve  have  passed  since  i 
began — and  now — is  this  to  be  the  ending  day  of  it  I  Anc 
if  tliis — by  what  manner  of  end  1 

That  is  what  Sandro's  Fortitude  is  thinking.  And  the 
playing  fingers  about  the  sword-hilt,  would  fain  let  it  fall, 
if  it  might  be:  and  yet,  how  swiftly  and  gladly  will  thej 
close  on  it,  when  the  far-oflE  trumpet  blows,  which  she  will 
hear  through  all  her  reverie  I 

There  is  yet  another  picture  of  Sandro's  here,  whicl 
you  must  look  at  before  going  back  to  Giotto:  the  small 
Judith  in  the  room  next  the  Tribune,  as  you  return  from 
this  outer  one.  It  is  just  under  Lionardo's  Medusa.  She 
is  returning  to  the  camp  of  her  Israel,  followed  by  hei 
maid  carrying  the  head  of  Ilolofernes.  And  she  walks  ii 
one  of  Botticelli's  light  dancing  actions,  her  drapery  all 
on  flutter,  and  her  hand,  like  Fortitude's,  light  on  the 
sword-hilt,  but  daintily — not  nervously,  the  little  fingei 
laid  over  the  cross  of  it. 

And  at  the  first  glance — you  will  think  the  figni-c 
merely  a  piece  of  fifteenth-century  affectation.  '  Judith 
indeed ! — say  rather  the  daughter  of  Ilerodias,  at  hei 
mincingest.' 

Well,  yes — Botticelli  is  affected,  in  the  way  that  all 
men  in  that  century  necessarily  were.  Much  euphuism 
much  studied  grace  of  manner,  much  formal  assertion  oJ 
Bcholai-ship,  mingling  with  his  force  of  imagination.  And 
he  likes  twisting  the  fingers  of  hands  about,  just  as  Cor 
reggio  does.  But  he  never  does  it  like  Correggio,  witboul 
cause. 
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Look  tic  Jndith  again, — at  her  face,  not  her  drapery,  — 
aitd  remember  that  wheu  a  luui]  is  baee  at  the  beart,  ha 
blights  hie  virtues  into  weaknesses ;  but  wheu  he  ie  true 
at  the  heart,  be  sanctifies  his  weaknesses  into  virtues.  It 
is  a  weakness  of  BottioeUi's,  this  love  of  dancing  motion 
and  waved  drapery ;  but  why  has  he  given  it  full  flight 
herof 

T)o  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  Judith  your- 
self,  except  that  she  cut  off  Holof^tica'  llead ;  and  has 
been  made  the  high  light  of  about  a  million  of  vile  pie- 
tnrra  ever  since,  in  which  the  painters  thought  they  could 
surely  attract  the  public  to  the  double  shuw  of  an  execu- 
tion, and  a  pretty  woman, — especially  with  the  added 
pleasure  of  hinting  at  previously  ignoble  sin  ? 

When  you  go  home  to-day,  take  the  pains  to  write  out 
for  yonreelf,  in  the  connection  1  hero  place  them,  the 
verses  underneath  numbered  from  the  book  of  Judith; 
you  will  probably  think  of  their  meauiug  more  carefully 
as  you  write. 

Begin  thus: 

"Now  at  that  time,  Judith  heard  thereof,  which  wbb 
the  daughter  of  Merari,  *  *  *  the  son  of  Simeon,  ^le 
son  of  Israel,"  ^  ud  then  write  out,  consecutively,  these 
pieces — 

Chapter  viii.,  verses  2  to  8,  (Always  inclusive,)  and 
read  the  whole  (;hapter. 

Chapter  ix,,  verses  1  and  5  to  7,  beginning  this  piece 
vitli  the  previous  sentence,  "  Ob  Ocd,  oh  my  God,  heat 
me  also,  &  widow." 
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Ohapter  ix.,    verses  11  to  14. 

n       3L,         „.      lto6. 

„       xiii.y      jj       6  tp  10. 

„       zv^       „     11  to  13. 

„       xyLj      „       1  to  6. 

„       TvLj      „     11  to  15. 

^       zvi.,      yj     18  and  19. 

„       xvi.,      „      28  to  26.  * 

Now,  as  in  many^  other  cases  of  noble  history,  apo#< 
ryphal  and  other,  I  do  not  in  the  least  care  how  &r  tha 
literal  facts  are  true.  The  conception  of  facts,  and  tha 
idea  of  Jewish  womanhood,  are  there,  grand  and  real  as  a 
marble  statue, — possession  for  all  ages.  And  you  will 
feel,  after  you  have  read  this  piece  of  history,  or  epic 
poetry,  with  honourable  care,  that  there  is  somewhat  more 
to  be  thought  of  and  pictured  in  Judith,  than  painters 
have  mostly  found  it  in  them  to  show  you ;  that  she  is  not 
merely  the  Jewish  Dalilah  to  the  Assyrian  Samson ;  but 
the  mightiest,  purest,  brightest  type  of  high  passion  in  8e> 
vere  womanhood  oflFered  to  our  human  memory.  Sandro's 
picture  is  but  slight ;  but  it  is  true  to  her,  and  the  only 
one  I  know  that  is ;  and  after  writing  out  these  verses, 
you  will  see  why  he  gives  her  that  swift,  peaceful  motion, 
while  you  read  in  her  face,  only  sweet  solemnity  of 
dreaming  thought.  "My  people  delivered,  and  by  my 
hand ;  and  God  has  been  gracious  to  His  handmaid  1 " 
The  triumph  of  Miriam  over  a  fallen  host,  the  fire  of 
exulting  mortal  life  in  an  immortal  hour,  the  purity  and 
severity  of  a  guardian  angel — all  are  here;  and  as  her 
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servant  follows,  carrj-irg  indeed  the  head,  but  inTiBiblfr— 
(a  mei-e  thing  to  be  carried — no  more  to  be  bo  much  ai 
thought  t)fj — she  looks  only  at  her  iniBtress,  with  intense^ 
semle,  watchful  love.  Faithful,  not  in  these  days  of  fear 
only,  but  hitherto  in  all  her  life,  and  afterwards  for  ever. 

After  you  have  seen  it  enough,  look  b1«i  fni-  a  little 
while  at  Augelico'a  Marriage  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  same  i-ooin ;  you  may  afterwards  associate  the  tliree 
pictures  always  together  in  your  mind.  And,  looking  at 
nothing  else  to-day  iu  the  Uflizii,  let  ua  go  back  to  Giotto's 
chapel. 

We  must  begin  with  this  work  on  our  left  hand,  the 
Death  of  St.  Francis ;  for  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  rest.  Let 
UB  hear  lirst  what  Mr.  Crowe  directs  us  to  think  of  it.  "  Id 
the  compoeitioti  of  this  scene,  Giotto  produced  a  master- 
piece, which  served  as  a  model  but  too  often  feebly  imi- 
tated by  his  succe^ors.  Good  arrangemeut,  variety  oi 
character  and  expieesioii  in  the  heads,  unity  and  harmony 
in  the  whole,  make  this  au  exceptional  work  of  its  kind. 
As  a  composition,  worthy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Ghir- 
landiijo  and  Benedetto  da  Majano  both  imitated,  without 
being  able  to  improve  it.  No  painter  ever  produced  its 
equal  except  Eaphael ;  nor  could  a  better  be  created  except 
in  so  far  as  regards  improvement  ni  the  mere  reuderiug 
of  form." 

To  these  inspiring  observations  by  the  rapturous  Crowe, 
more  cautious  Cavatcasella*^  appends  a  refrigerating  note, 


•  I  *ent<u«  t 


Bttribate  U>«  wiser  note  to  Slgnor  UaTalcaaeUa  beooM 
■on  to  pat  real  ooofidence  in  hiB  jadKnieal.     Bui  it  <rM 
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Baying  "The  St.  Francis  in  the  glory  la  new,  but  the 
angels  are  in  part  preserved.  The  rest  has  all  been  more 
or  less  retouched ;  and  no  judgment  can  be  given  as  to 
tlie  colour  of  this — or  any  other  (!) — of  these  works.** 

You  are,  therefore — ^instructed  reader — called  upon  to 
iidmire  a  piece  of  art  which  no  painter  ever  produced  tlie 
equal  of  except  Raphael ;  but  it  is  unhappily  deficient, 
according  to  Crowe,  in  the  "  mere  rendering  uf  form  " ; 
and,  according  to  Signor  Cavalcasella,  '^  no  opinion  can  be 
given  as  to  its  colour." 

Warned  thus  of  the  extensive  places  where  the  ice  ia 
dangemus,  and  forbidden  to  look  here  either  for  form  or 
colour,  you  are  to  admire  "  the  variety  of  character  and 
expression  in  the  heads."  I  do  not  myself  know  how  tliese 
are  to  be  given  without  form  or  colour ;  but  there  appears 
to  me,  in  my  innocence,  to  be  only  one  head  in  the  wliole 
picture,  drawn  up  and  down  in  different  positions. 

The  "  unity  and  harmony  "  of  the  wliole — which  make 
this  an  exceptional  work  of  its  kind — mean,  I  suppose, 
its  general  look  of  having  been  painted  out  of  a  scavenger's 
cart ;  and  so  we  are  reduced  to  the  last  article  of  our  creed 
according  to  Crowe, — 

"In  the  composition  of  this  scene  Giotto  produced  a 
masterpiece." 

Well,  possibly.  The  question  is,  What  you  mean  by 
*  composition,'     Which,  putting  modern  criticism  now  out 

impossible  for  any  man  engaged  as  he  is,  to  go  over  aU  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  so  extyensive  a  piece  of  critical  work  as  these  three  \olamee  oon* 
tain,  with  effective  attention. 


ps^ 
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of  our  way,  1  will  ask  the  reader  to  tliink,  in  front  of  thia 
wreck  of  Giotto,  with  some  care. 

Wae  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  Giotto,  think  yon,  the 
"wunposition  of  a  seen o,"  or  the  conception  of  a  fact! 
You  probalily,  if  a  fashionable  person,  have  Been  the 
B(Kil!ie(«i8  of  Margaret  in  Fatist?  Ton  know  what  care  is 
taken,  niglitly,  in  the  comfK«ition  of  that  scene, — iiowthe 
di-aperies  ai-e  ai-ranged  for  it ;  the  light«  turned  off,  and 
on ;  the  fiddlcetringa  taxed  for  their  ntnioat  tendernesB ; 
the  bassoons  exhorted  to  a  gi-ievouB  Bolemnity. 

You  don't  beliovo,  however,  that  any  real  soul  of  a  Mar- 
garet ever  appeared  tt)  any  mortal  in  tliat  manuert 

Here  is  an  apotheosis  also.  Composed  ! — yes ;  figures 
high  on  the  right  and  left,  low  in  the  middle,  ete.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  important  questions  seem  to  me,  Was  there  ever 
B  St.  FrancisI— <i«^  he  ever  receive  stigmata? — did  his 
Boiil  go  up  to  heaven — did  any  monk  see  it  ri»ing — and 
did  Giotto  mean  to  tell  ns  so  ?  If  you  will  be  good  '. 
enough  to  settle  these  few  small  points  in  your  mind  first, 
the  "comp<«ition"  will  take  a  wholly  different  aspect  to 
yon,  according  to  yonr  answer. 

Nor  does  it  seem  doubtful  to  me  what  your  answer, 
after  investigation  made,  must  be. 

There  assuredly  was  a  St.  Francis,  whose  life  alld  works 
yon  had  better  stndy  than  either  to-day's  Galignani,  or 
whatever,  thia  year,  way  supply  the  place  of  the  Tich- 
biirne  case,  in  public  interest. 

His  reception  of  the  stigmata  is,  perhaps,  a  marvelloui 
iiistunco  of  tlie  power  of  imagination  over  physicat  &xsk    1 
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ditioDs;  perhaps  an  eqnally  nuurvellous  iDStanoe  of  dia 
Bwift  chaoge  of  metaphor  into  trsditiun ;  but  ataaredly, 
and  beyond  dispate,  one  of  the  most  influential,  signifi- 
cant,  and  ioBtrnctive  traditions  poeseased  bj  the  Cfanrch 
of  Christ  And,  that,  if  ever  sodI  rose  to  heaven  fn«n 
the  dead  bodj,  his  eodI  did  so  rise,  is  eqnall;  boto. 

And,  fiuallj,  Oiotto  believed  that  all  he  was  called  on 
to  fepresent,  concerning  St  Francis,  really  had  taken 
place,  juBt  as  surely  as  yon,  if  yon  are  a  Cliristian,  believe 
that  Christ  died  and  rose  again ;  and  he  represents  it  with 
all  fidelity  and  passion:  but,  as  I  just  now  said,  he  is 
•  man  of  snpreme  common  sense ; — has  as  much  humour 
and  clearness  of  sight  as  Chaucer,  and  as  much  dislike  of 
&lBehood  in  clei^y,  or  in  profeasedly  pious  people :  and 
in  his  gravest  moments  he  will  still  see  and  say  truly  that 
what  ia  fat,  is  fat — and  what  is  lean,  lean — and  what  is 
hollow,  empty. 

Hie  great  point,  however,  in  this  fresco,  is  the  asserticHi 
of  the  reality  of  tlie  stigmata  against  all  question.  There 
is  not  only  one  St.  Thomas  to  be  convinced;  there  are 
five ; — one  to  each  wound.  Of  these,  four  are  intent  only 
on  satisfying  their  curiosity,  and  are  peering  or  probing ; 
one  only  kisses  the  baud  he  has  lifted.  The  rest  of  the 
picture  never  was  much  more  than  a  grey  drawing  of  a 
noble  burial  service;  of  all  concerned  in  which,  one 
monk,  only,  ia  wortliy  fo  aeo  the  soul  taken  up  to  heaven ; 
and  he  is  evidently  just  the  monk  whom  nobody  in  the 
convent  thought  anything  of.  (Ilis  face  ia  all  repainted ; 
bat  opa  tw)  ^etber  this  much,  or  little,  out  of  it,  yet.) 
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Of  the  composition,  or  "unity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,"  as  a  burial  service,  we  may  better  judge  after  we 
have  looked  at  the  brighter  picture  of  St.  Fraucis's  Birth 
— birtli  epiritual,  tliat  is  to  »ay,  to  his  native  heaven  ;  the 
uppcrmoBt,  namely,  of  tiie  three  subjeets  on  this  side  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Giotto;  much 
of  it  by  his  hand — all  of  it  beautiful,  AH  important 
matters  to  he  known  of  Giotto  you  may  kuow  froui  this 
fresco. 

'  But  we  can't  see  it,  even  with  our  opera-glasses,  but  all 
foreshortened  and  spoiled.  What  is  tlie  use  of  lecturing 
OS  on  this  i ' 

That  is  precisely  the  flret  point  which  is  essentially 
Giottesque  in  it ;  ite  being  so  out  of  the  way  1  ll  is  this 
which  makes  it  a  perfect  6i>ecinien  of  the  master.  I  will 
tell  you  next  something  about  a  work  of  his  which  you 
can  see  jTcrfcctly,  just  behind  you  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall ;  but  that  you  have  half  to  break  your  neek 
,  to  look  at  this  one,  is  the  very  UrBt  thing  I  want  you  to 
feel. 

It  is  a  chai'ttcteristic — (as  far  as  I  know,  tjuite  a  univer- 
eal  one) — of  the  greatest  masters,  that  ihey  never  expect 
you  to  look  at  them; — seem  always  ralhcr  surprised  if 
you  want  to;  and  not  overpleasod.  Tell  them  yon  are 
going  to  hang  their  picture  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
at  the  next  great  City  dinner,  and  that  Mr.  So  and  So  will 
make  a  8i>eeeli  about  it ;  you  produce  no  impreasiou  upon 
them  whatever,  or  an  unfavourable  one.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  they  send  yon  the  most  rubbishy  thing  tliey  can 
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Take  the  highest  compartment,  then,  on  the  left,  lock- 
ing towards  the  window.  It  was  wholly  impossible  to  get 
the  arc^  filled  with  figures,  unless  they  stood  on  each 
other's  h^ads ;  so  Oiotto  ekes  it  out  with  a  piece  of  fine 
architecture.  Baphael,  in  the  Sposalizio,  does  the  same, 
for  pleasure. 

Tlieu  he  puts  two  dainty  little  white  figures,  beiiding^ 
on  each  flank,  to  stop  up  his  comers.  But  he  puts  the 
taller  iuside  on  the  right,  and  outside  on  the  left  And 
he  puts  his  Greek  chorus  of  observant  and  moralizing  per* 
sons  on  each  side  of  jiis  main  action. 

Then  he  puts  one  Choragus— or  leader  of  chorus,  sup- 
porting the  main  action — on  each  side.  Then  he  puts  the 
main  action  in  the  middle — which  is  a  quarrel  about  that 
white  bone  of  contention  in  the  centre.  Choragiis  on  the 
right,  who  sees  that  the  bishop  is  going  to  have  the  best  of 
it,  backs  him  serenely.  Clioragiis  on  the  left,  who  sees 
that  his  impetuous  friend  is  going  to  get  the  woret  of  it,  is 
pulling  him  back,  and  trying  to  keep  him  quiet.  TKe 
subject  of  the  picture,  which,  after  you  are  quite  sure  it 
is  good  as  a  decoration,  but  not  till  then,  you  may  be 
allowed  to  understand,  is  the  following.  One  of  St 
Francis's  three  great  virtues  being  Obedience,  he  begins 
his  spiritual  life  by  quarrelling  with  his  father.  He,  I 
suppose  in  modem  terms  I  should  say,  '  commercially  in- 
vests '  some  of  his  father's  goods  in  charity.  His  father 
objects  to  that  investment;  on  which  St.  Francis  runs 
away,  taking  what  he  can  find  about  the  house  along  with 
him.    His  father  follows  to  claim  his  property,  but  findf 
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It  is  all  gone,  already ;  and  that  St.  Francis  has  made 
friende  with  the  Biehop  of  Assiei.  His  fallier  fliue  into 
an  itideuent  paseion,  and  dcclarcB  lie  will  dieiiihGrit  htm ; 
ou  which  St.  Francis  theu  and  there  takes  all  hia  clothes 
»iff,  throws  thetn  frantically  in  his  father'a  face,  and  saya 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  ciol.hca  or  father.  The 
good  Bishop,  in  tears  of  admii'ation,  embraces  St,  Fraiicia, 
and  novel's  liiin  with  his  own  mautle. 

I  have  read  tlie  picture  to  you  as,  if  Mr.  Spurgeon  knew 
anything  about  art,  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  read  it, — tliat  ia 
to  Bay,  from  tlie  plain,  common  sense,  Protestant  side.  If 
you  are  content  with  that  view  of  it,  you  may  leave  the 
chapel,  and,  aa  far  a«  any  study  of  history  is  coneemed, 
Florence  also;  for  you  can  never  know  anythiiig  either 
about  Giotto,  or  her. 

Yet  do  not  be  afraid  of  my  re-reading  it  to  you  from 
tiie  mj'stic,  nonaensit^'Al,  and  Papietical  aide.  I  am  going 
to  read  it  to  you — if  after  many  and  many  a  year  of 
thought,  I  am  able — as  Giotto  meant  it ;  Giotto  being,  as 
far  as  wo  know,  then  the  man  of  strongest  brain  and  hand 
in  Florence ;  the  best  friend  of  the  best  religinua  poet  of 
tile  world ;  and  widely  differing,  aa  his  friend  did  also,  in 
his  views  of  the  world,  from  either  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or 
Pius  IX. 

The  tirst  duty  of  a  child  is  to  obey  its  father  and 
tnother;  as  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  to  obey  the  laws  CFf 
hia  state.  And  this  duty  is  so  strict  that  I  believe  the 
only  limits  to  it  are  those  fixed  hy  Isaac  and  Iphigenia. 
On  the  other  band,  the  father  and  mother  have  also  a 
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fixed  duty  to  the  child — not  to  provoke  it  to 
have  nevei  heard  this  text  explained  to  fathers 
mothers  frcin  the  pulpit,  which  ia  curious.  For  it  ap] 
to  me  that  God  will  expect  the_  pareuts  to  vinderstaii 
their  duty  to  their  ehildren,  better  even  than  ehildren  eta 
be  expected  to  know  their  duty  to  their  parents.  J 

But  farther.  A  diiltTs  duty  is  to  obey  ila  parents.  ] 
is  never  said  anywhere  iu  the  Bible,  and  never  waa  yA 
said  in  any  good  or  wise  lK>ok,  that  a  inaii's,  or  wuniau*^ 
Ib.  When,  precisely,  a  child  becomes  a  man  or  a  womsnj 
it  can  no  mure  be  said,  than  when  it  should  first  stand  014 
ita  legs.  Bnt  a  time  assuredly  comes  when  it  shonld.  Lj 
great  states,  children  are  always  trying  to  remain  childi-enj 
and  the  parents  wanting  to  make  men  and  women  oj 
them.  In  vile  states,  the  children  are  always  wanting  (a 
be  men  and  women,  and  the  parents  to  keep  them  tthit^ 
dreii.  It  may  be — and  happy  the  house  in  which  it  is  ad 
— that  the  father's  at  least  equal  intellect,  and  oldei; 
experience,  may  remain  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  law  to  hia 
children,  not  of  force,  but  of  perfect  guidance,  with  per^ 
feet  love.  Barely  it  is  so;  not  often  poesilile.  It  is  an 
natural  for  the  old  to  be  jji-ejudiced  as  for  the  young  tobA 
presumptuous ;  and,  in  the  change  of  centuries,  each  gen-] 
eiatioii  has  something  to  judge  of  for  itself. 

But  this  scene,  on  which  Giotto  has  dwelt  with  so  greafi 
force,  i-epresents,  not  the  childjs  assertiou  of  his  indepen*. 
dencc,  but  liis  adoption  of  another  Father.  1 

You  must  not  c<infuae  the  desire  of  this  boy  of  Assiai  Xa 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  with  the  desire  of  your  young- 
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cockn^  Hopeful  to  h&ve  a  latch-key,  and  a  separate 
allowance.  Ko  point  of  duty  has  been  more  niiBerablj 
warped  and  perverted  by  false  priests,  in  all  eliurches,tJ 
than  this  duly  of  the  young  to  chooae  whom  they  wiltl 
serve.  But  the  duly  itself  does  not  the  less  e;(ist ;  and  i£fl 
there  be  any  trulh  iu  Chrislianity  at  all,  there  will  coiue,] 
for  all  trnc  disciples,  a  time  when  they  have  to  take  ^ail 
eayinf^  to  lieart,  "  He  that  loveth  fatlier  or  mother  mom  J 
tliaii  nie,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  ■ 

'iowrfA'— observe.  Thoi-e  is  no  talk  of  disohoyingl 
fatliera  or  uiolhei-s  whom  yon  do  noi  love,  or  of  running ■ 
away  from  a  home  where  yoii  would  rather  not  slay.  Bacl 
to  leave  the  home  which  is  your  peace,  and  to  lie  Bt-S 
enmity  with  those  who  are  most  dear  to  you, — this,  HM 
there  be  meaning  in  Christ's  words,  one  day  or  other  willfl 
be  demanded  of  Ilia  true  followers.  ■ 

And  there  is  meaning  in  Christ's  words.  AVhatoverv 
miBuse  may  have  been  made  of  them, — whatever  fals^l 
prophets — and  Heaven  knows  there  have  been  many— ■■ 
have  called  the  young  children  to  them,  not  to  blesa,  birffl 
to  curse,  tlie  assured  fact  remains,  that  if  you  will  obejA 
Qod,  there  will  come  a  moment  when  the  voice  of  main 
will  he  raised,  with  all  its  holiest  natural  authority,  againafl 
you.  The  friend  and  the  wise  adviser — the  brother  audi 
the  sister — the  father  and  the  master — the  entire  voice  c^B 
your  prudent  and  keen-sighted  Hcqnaintaiiee — the  entinfl 
weight  of  tile  scornful  stupidity  of  the  vulgar  world — f(M9 
onoe,  they  will  be  against  you,  all  at  ouc.  You  Uavd 
to  obey  God  ratlier  than  man.     The  human  race,  witlH 
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ail  its  wiadom  and  love,  all  its  indigoalioii  aud  taSt} 
on  one  side, — God  alone  on  the  other.  Yoa  liave  t 
choose. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  St  Francis's  reuoanciiig  hi 
inheritance ;  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  Giotto's  goepel  o 
Works.  Unless  this  hardest  of  deeds  be  done  first, — this  in 
heritance  of  mammon  and  the  world  cast  away, — all  othe 
deeds  are  useless.  You  cannot  serve,  cannot  obey,  Gkx 
and  mammon.  No  charities,  no  obediences,  no  self-deniah 
are  of  any  use,  while  you  are  still  at  heart  in  conformity 
with  the  world.  You  go  to  church,  because  the  work 
goes.  You  keep  Sun<}ay,  because  your  neighbours  kee] 
it  But  you  dress  ridiculously,  because  your  neig^hbonn 
ask  it ;  and  you  dare  not  do  a  rough  piece  of  work 
because  your  neighbours  despise  it  You  must  renounce 
your  neighbour,  in  his  riches  and  pride,  and  remem* 
ber  him  in  his  distress.  That  is  St  Francis's  'disobe- 
dience.' 

And  now  you  can  understand  the  relation  of  subjects 
throughout  the  chapel,  and  Giotto's  choice  of  them. 

The  roof  has  the  symbols  of  the  three  virtues  of  labour 
— Poverty,  Chastity,  Obedience. 

A.  Highest  on  the  left  side,  looking  to  the  window. 
The  life  of  St  Francis  begins  in  his  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

B.  Highest  on  the  right  side.  His  new  life  is  appro7« 
ed  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  church. 

C.  Central  on  the  left  side.  He  preachy  to  hia  ows 
disciples.  * 
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D.  Central  on  the  right  aide.  He  preauhea  to  tha 
heathen. 

E.  I^owest  ou  the  left  aide.    Hia  bnriaL 

F.  Lowest  on  the  right  side.     Hia  power  after  death. 
Besides  these  six  siibjeeta,  there  are,  on  the  aides  of  the 

I  ■window,  the  foar  great  Franciscan  saiots,  St,  Lonia  of 
France,  St.  Loiiia  of  Toulouao,  St.  Clare,  and  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary. 

So  that  yon  have  in  the  whole  aeries  this  much  given 
you  to  think  of :  Hrat,  the  law  of  St.  Francis's  conscience ; 
then,  hia  own  adoption  of  it ;  then,  the  ratification  of  it  by 
the  Christian  Church ;  then,  his  preaching  it  in  life  ;  then, 
hia  preaching  it  iu  death  ;  and  then,  the  fruits  o^  it  in  his 
disciples. 

I  have  only  been  able  myself  to  e.tamiiie,  op  in  any 

right  aense  to  see,  of  this  code  of  snbjects,  the  fiist,  second, 

foiirlh,  and  the  St,  Lonia  niid  Elizabeth.     I  will  ask  you 

inly  to  look  at  two  more  of  tliem,  namely,  St.  Fi'anuia 

[  before  the  Soldan,  midmost  on  your  right,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Soldan,  with  an  ordinary  opera-glasa,  you  may  sea 
I  dearly  enongh ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  first  well  to  noUce 
I  BOtne  technical  points  in  it. 

If  the  little  virgin  on  the  stairs  of  the  temple  reminded 
you  of  oue  comjx>3itiou  of  Titian's,  this  Suldan  should,  I 
think,  remind  you  of  all  tliat  is  greatest  in  Titian ;  so  forci- 
bly, indeed,  that  for  my  own  part,  if  I  had  been  told  that  a 
I  careful  early  fresco  by  Titian  had  been  recovered  in  Santa 
■  tJpoce,  I  could  have  believed  both  report  and  my  own  eyes, 
I  more  quickly  than  I  have  been  able  to  admit  that  tl'iii  ia 
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indeed  by  Giotto.  It  is  so  great  that — had  its  principla 
been  understood — ^there  was  in  reality  nothing  more  to  b< 
taught  of  art  in  Italy ;  nothing  to  be  invented  aftorwarda 
except  Dutch  effects  of  light 

That  there  is  no  ^  effect  of  light '  here  arrived  at,  I  beg 
you  at  once  to  observe  as  a  most  important  lesson.  The 
subject  is  St  Francis  challenging  the  Soldan's  Magi, — 
fire-worshippers — ^to  pass  with  him  through  the  fire,  which 
IS  blazing  red  at  his  feet  It  is  so  hot  that  the  two  Magi 
on  the  other  side  of  the  throne  shield  their  faces.  But  it 
is  represented  simply  as  a  red  mass  of  writhing  fonns  of 
flame ;  and  casts  no  firelight  whatever.  There  'is  no  mby 
colour  on-  anybody^s  nose ;  there  are  no  black  shadows 
under  anybody's  chin ;  there  are  no  Rembrandtesque  gra- 
dations of  gloom,  or  glitterings  of  sword-hilt  and  armour. 

Is  this  ignorance,  think  you,  in  Giotto,  and  pure  art- 
lessness  ?    Ue  was  now  a  man  in  middle  life,  having  passed 
all  his  days  in  painting,  and  professedly,  and  almost  con- 
tentionsly,  painting  things  as  he  saw  them.     Do  you  sup- 
pose ho  never  saw  fire  cast  firelight? — and  he  the  friend 
of  Dante  I   who  of  all  poets  is  the  most  subtle  in  his  sense 
of  every  kind  of  effect  of  light — though  he  has  been 
thought  by  the  public  to  know  that  of  fire  only.     Again 
and  again,  his  ghosts  wonder  that  there  is  no  shadow  cast 
by  Dante's  body;  and   is  the  poet's  friend,  because  a 
painter,  likely,  therefore,  not  to  have  known  that  mortal 
substance  casts  shadow,  and  terrestrial  fiame,  light  ?   Nay, 
the  passage  in  the  '  Purgatorio'  where  the  shadows  froD> 
the  morning  sunshine  make  the  flames  redder,  reaches  the 
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ftccantcy  of  Newtonian  science ;  and  does  Giotto,  think 
you,  all  the  while,  see  iiothing  of  the  sort? 

The  fact  was,  he  saw  light  so  intensely  that  he  never 
for  an  instant  thought  of  painting  it.  He  knew  that  to 
paint  ihe  sun  was  aa  impiiasible  as  to  stop  it ;  and  he  wa8 
no  trickster,  trying  Ui  find  out  ways  of  Beemiiig  to  do  what 
he  did  not.  I  can  paint  a  rose, — yes ;  and  I  will.  I  can't 
paint  a  red-hot  coal;  and  I  won't  try  to,  nor  soera  to. 
This  was  just  as  natural  and  certain  a  process  of  thiuk> 
ing  with  him,  as  the  honesty  of  it,  and  true  science,  were 
impossible  to  the  false  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

Neverth'clesa,  wijat  his  art  can  honestly  do  to  make  you 
feel  as  much  aa  he  wants  you  to  feel,  about  this  dre,  he 
will  do;  and  that  studiously.  That  the  fire  be  lumi?ioua 
or  not,  is  no  matter  just  now.  But  that  the  fire  ie  hot,  be 
would  have  you  to  know.  Now,  will  you  notice  what 
colours  he  has  used  in  the  whole  picture.  First,  the  bine 
background,  necessary  to  unite  it  with  the  other  three 
subjects,  is  reduced  to  tbe  smallest  possililc  space.  St. 
Francis  must  be  in  grey,  for  that  is  his  dress;  also  the 
attendant  of  one  of  the  Magi  is  in  grey;  bnt  so  warm, 
that,  if  you  saw  it  by  itself,yon  would  call  it  brown.  The 
shadow  behind  tbe  throne,  whicli  Giotto  knows  he  can 
paint,  and  tlierefore  does,  is  grey  also.  The  rest  of  the 
picture*  iu  at  least  six-sevenths  of  its  area — is  either 
crimson,  gold,  orange,  purple,  or  white,  all  as  wann  as 
Giotto  could  paint  them;  and  act  off  by  minute  spaces 


*  The  floor  has  been  repainted ;   bnt  tboag-h  ita  gny  ia  ni 
U.d  oold,  it  cumot  kUl  ttie  iplandoiii  of  the  cMt 
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only  of  intense  black, — ^the  Soldan^s  fillet  at  the  ahoidden 
hiB  eyes,  beard,  iind  the  points  necessaiy  in  the  goldo 
pattern  behind.    And  the  whole  picture  is  one  glow. 

A  single  glance  round  at  the  other  subjects  will  oon 
vince  you  of  the  special  character  in  this ;  but  yon  wil 
recognize  also  that  the  four  upper  subjects,  in  which  Si 
Francis's  life  and  zeal  ai'e  shown,  are  all  in  comparative!; 
warm  colours,  while  the  two  lower  ones— of  the  death,  aii< 
the  visions  after  it — ^have  been  kept  as  definitely  sad  ant 
oold. 

Necessarily,  you  might  think,  being  full  of  monks 
dresses.  Kot  so.  Was  there  any  need  for  Giotto  to  havi 
put  the  priest  at  the  foot  of  the  dead  body,  with  t)ie  blacl 
banner  stooped  over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  grave  ?  Mighl 
he  not,  had  he  chosen,  in  either  fresco,  have  made  tlic 
celestial  visions  brighter?  Might  not  St.  Francis  have 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  a  celestial  glory  to  the  dreaming 
Pope,  or  his  soul  been  seen  of  the  poor  monk,  rising 
through  more  radiant  clouds  ?  Look,  howevei*,  how  radiant, 
in  the  small  space  allowed  out  of  the  blue,  they  are  in 
reality.  You  cannot  anywhere  see  a  lovelier  piece  oi 
Giottesque  colour,  though  here,  you  have  to  mourn  over 
the  smallness  of  the  piece,  and  its  isolation.  For  the  face 
of  St.  Francis  himself  is  repainted,  and  all  the  blue  sky  ; 
but  the  clouds  and  four  sustaining  angels  are  hai*dly 
retouched  at  all,  and  their  iridescent  and  exquisitely  grace* 
ful  wings  are  left  with  really  very  tender  and  delicate 
care  by  the  restorer  of  the  sky.  And  no  one  but  Giotto 
or  Turner  could  liave  painted  them.   • 
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For  in  all  hia  nsc  nf  opalefujeiit  and  warm  eoloiu,  Qiottc 
is  exactly  like  Toriier,  as,  in  liia  swift  expressional  iwwei-, 
lie  ie  like  (Tainaboroiigli.  All  tiie  otijer  Italian  religifnia 
paintere  work  out  tlieir  expi-essioii  with  toil ;  he  only  can 
give  it  with  a  touch.  All  the  other  great  Italian  ccliiur- 
iBte  see  only  the  beauty  of  colnnv,  but  Giotto  also  ita 
brightness.  And  none  of  tho  otliers,  except  Tintoret, 
understood  to  the  full  its  syinlwlic  power;  but  with  those 
— Giotto  and  Tintoret — there  is  always,  not  only  a  colour 
harmony,  bnt  a  colour  secret.  It  is  not  merely  to  make 
the  picture  glow,  but  to-  remind  you  that  St.  Francis 
preaches  to  a  fire-worshipping  king,  that  Giotto  covere  the 
wall  with  purple  and  ecarlet; — and  above,  in  the  dispute 
at  Assiai,  the  angry  father  is  dressed  in  red,  varying  like 
passion;  and  the  robe  with  which  his  protector  embraces 
St.  Francis,  blue,  symbolizing  the  peace  of  Heaven.  Of 
rse  certain  conventional  colours  were  traditionally  em- 
ployed by  all  painters;  but  only  Giotto  and  Tintoret 
invent  a  symbolism  of  their  own  for  every  picture.  Thut 
in  Tintoret's  pictnre  of  tlie  fall  of  the  manna,  the  figure 
of  God  the  Father  is  entirely  robed  in  white,  contrai-y  tti 
all  received  cuett>ni:  in  that  of  Moses  striking  the  rock,  il 
ifl  surrounded  by  a  rainbow.  Of  Giotto's  symbolism  in 
oolonr  at  Aasisi,  I  have  given  account  eJECwhere.* 

You  are  not  to  think,  therefore,  the  difference  between 
the  colour  of  the  upper  and  lower  freecoea  unintentional. 
The  life  of  St.  FranciK  was  always  fnll  of  joy  and  triumph. 
Eis   death,   in   great   suffering,  weariness,   and   extreme 
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hnmility.  llie  tradition  of  him  reverses  that  of  Elijal 
living,  he  is  seen  in  the  chariot  of  fire ;  dying,  he  Bobmi 
to  more  than  the  common  sorrow  of  death* 

There  is,  however,  much  more  than  a  difference  : 
colour  between  the  npper  and  lower  frescos.  There  is 
difiFerence  in  manner  which  I  cannot  account  for;  ac 
above  all,  a  very  singular  difference  in  skill, — ^indicating, 
seems  to  me,  that  the  two  lower  were  done  long  befoi 
the  others,  and  afterwards  united  and  harmonized  wll 
them.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader  to  pursr 
this  question ;  but  one  point  he  can  notice  quickly,  thi 
the  lower  frescos  depend  much  on  a  mere  black  or  brow 
outline  of  the  features,  while  the  faces  above  are  even! 
and  completely  painted  in  the  most  accomplished  Ven^ 
tian  manner: — and  another,  respecting  the  managemei 
of  the  draperies,  contains  much  interest  for  us. 

Giotto  never  succeeded,  to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  i 
representing  a  figure  lying  down,  and  at  ease.  It  is  on 
of  the  most  curious  points  in  all  his  character.  Jnst  th 
thing  which  he  could  study  from  nature  without  th 
smallest  hindrance,  is  the  thing  he  never  can  paint ;  whil 
subtleties  of  form  and  gesture,  which  depend  absolute! 
on  their  momentariness,  and  actions  in  which  no  mode 
can  stay  for  an  instant,  he  seizes  with  infallible  accuracy 

Not  only  has  the  sleeping  Pope,  in  the  right  hand  lowe 

fresco,  his  head  laid  uncomfortably  on  his  pillow,  but  al 

the  clothes  on  him  are  in  awkward  angles,  even  Giotto' 

instinct  for  lines  of  drapery  failing  him  altogether  whei 

^  he  has  to  lay  it  on  a  i*epo8ing  figure.    But  look  nt  th( 
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folds  of  the  Soldan'B  robe  over  hiB  Unef^  N(>iie  c-oiild  be 
tiiDi'u  beautiful  or  riylit ;  and  it  is  to  me  wholly  tiiconcoiv- 
ttblc  that  tlitj  two  paiutiiigH  ehoiild  be  within  even  twenty 
years  of  eaeh  other  in  date— the  skill  in  the  upper  one 
is  60  Bupreniely  greater.  We  Bhali  tiiid,  however,  more 
than  mere  trntii  in  iU  caste  of  drapery,  if  we  exaininu 
tliera. 

Tiiey  are  so  BiiniAy  right,  in  the  figure  of  the  Soldan, 
that  we  do  not  think  of  them ; — wo  seo  him  only,  not  hia 
dreas.  But  we  see  di-ess  tiiut,  in  t)ie  figurefi  of  the  dta- 
conifited  Magi.  Very  fully  draped  perBoiia^ee  these, 
indeed,— with  trains,  it  apjieare,  foar  yards  long,  and 
bearers  (if  them. 

The  one  nearest  the  Soldau  has  done  his  devoir  as 
bmvely  as  he  couid ;  would  fain  go  up  to  the  fire,  but 
CAiinot ;  is  forced  to  shield  his  face,  though  he  has  not 
turned  back.  Giotto  gives  him  fnll  sweeping  hi-eadth  of 
fold ;  what  dignity  he  can ; — a  man  faithful  to  his  profes- 
Bion,  at  alt  eventa. 

The  next  oiie  has  no  such  courage.  Collapsed  alto- 
gether, he  has  nothing  more  to  say  for  himself  or  his 
creed.  Giotto  hangs  the  cloak  upou  him.  in  (ihirlandajo's 
fashion,  as  from  a  peg,  but  with  ludicrous  narrowness  of 
fold.  Litei'ally,  he  is  a  'shut-np'  Magus—closed  like  a  ■ 
fan.  He  turns  his  head  away,  hopelessly.  And  the  last 
Magus  shows  notliing  but  his  back,  disappearing  throngh 
tlie  door. 

Opposed  to  tiiem,  in  a  modem  work,  yon  would  haveliad 
s  Sl  Francis  standijig  a»  high  as  be  could  in  his  saiidaia. 
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eontemptuoiis,  denunciatory;  magnificently  showing  ti 
Magi  the  door.  No  such  thing,  says  Giotto.  A  soni 
what  mean  man  ;  disappointing  enough  in  presence— ovc 
in  feature ;  I  do  not  understand  his  gesture,  pointing  1 
his  forehead — perliaps  meaning,  '  my  life,  or  my  hea< 
upon  the  truth  of  this.'  The  attendant  monk  behind  hii 
is  terror-struck ;  but  will  follow  his  master.  The  dar 
M(K)ri6h  servants  of  the  Magi  show  no  emotion — wi 
arrange  their  masters'  trains  as  usual,  and  decorously  su; 
tain  their  retreat. 

Lastly,  for  the  Soldan  himself.  In  a  modern  work,  yo 
would  assuredly  have  had  him  staring  at  St.  Francis  wit 
his  eyebrows  up,  or  frowning  tliundronsly  at  his  Mag 
with  them  bent  as  far  down  as  tliey  would  go.  Neithe 
of  these  aspects  does  he  bear,  according  to  Giotto,  j 
perfect  gentleman  and  king,  he  looks  on  his  Magi  wit 
quiet  eyes  of  decision  ;  he  is  much  the  noblest  person  i 
the  room — though  an  inlidel,  the  true  hero  of  the  scen^ 
far  more  than  St.  Francis.  It  is  evidently  the  Solda 
whom  Giotto  wants  you  to  think  of  mainly,  in  this  pictur 
of  Christian  missionary  work. 

lie  does  not  altogether  take  the  view  of  the  Ileathe 
which  you  would  get  in  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting.  Doe 
not  expatiate  on  their  ignorance,  their  blackness,  or  thei 
nakedness.  Does  not  at  all  think  of  the  Florentine  Islin^ 
ton  and  Pentonville,  as  inhabited  by  persons  m  ever 
respect  superior  to  the  kings  of  the  East ;  nor  does  h 
imagine  every  other  religion  but  his  own  to  be  log-woi 
diip.     Probably  the  people  who  really  woi-ship  logs- 
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whetlier  in  Persia  or  Pentoiiville — will  be  left  to  wiirehip 
logs  to  tlieir  liearU'  cimtent,  tliinks  Giotto.  But  to  those 
who  worship  6od,  and  who  have  ohejed  the  laws  of 
heaven  written  in  their  liearts,  and  numbered  the  stars  of 
it  risible  to  thein, — to  these,  a  nearer  star  may  rise ;  and  a 
lu^^her  God  be  revealed. 

Yon  ai-e  to  note,  therefore,  that  Giotto's  Soldau  is  the 
type  of  all  noblest  religion  and  law,  in^countrisB  where 
llie  name  of  Christ  has  not  been  preaulied.  There  was  no 
donbt  what  king  or  people  should  be  chosen :  the  uouutry 
of  the  three  Magi  had  already  been  indicated  by  the 
miracle  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  tlie  religion  and  morality  of 
Zoroaster  were  the  pui-cst,  and  in  spirit  the  oldest,  in  the 
heathen  world.  Therefore,  when  Dante,  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  books  of  the  Paradise,  gives  his  final  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  human  and  divine  justice  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gospel  of  Christ — the  lower  and  enslaved  t)ody 
of  the  heathen  lieing  represented  by  St.  Philip's  convert, 
("Christians  like  these  the  Ethiop  shall  condenm  "j — tho 
iiobiest  state  of  heathenism  is  at  once  chosen,  as  by  Giotto: 
"What  may  the  Persians  say  unto  yotir  kingsi"  Cora- 
pare  also  Milton, — 

"  A.t  the  Soldaa's  cbair, 
Defied  tho  best  of  Paymra  chivalry." 

And  now,  tho  time  is  come  for  yon  to  look  at  Giottr'a 
Bt.  Lonis,  who  is  the  type  of  a  Christian  king. 

You  would,  1  suppose,  never  have  seen  it  at  all,  unless 
I  had  dragged  you  here  on  purpose.  It  was  enough  in 
Ehe  dark  originally — is  trebly  darkened  by  the  modem 


painted  glass — and  dismissed  to  its  oblivion  contmte- 
hj  Mr.  Murray's  "Four  saints,  all  moch  restored  i 
i-epainted,"  and  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaaella'a  sen 
"  The  St.  Louis  is  quite  new." 

Now,  I  am  the  last  person  to  call  any  restoration  wh 
ever,  judicious.  Of  all  destnictive  manias,  that  of  reet 
ation  is  tlie  frightfullest  and  fooUshest.  Neverthele 
what  good,  in  it?  miserable  way,  it  can  bring,  the  poor  i 
scholar  must  now  apply  his  common  sense  to  take ;  Um 
is  no  use,  because  a  great  work  has  been  restored,  in  n< 
passing  it  by  alt<^ther,  not  even  looking  for  what  iustrx 
tion  we  still  may  find  in  its  design,  which  will  be  mc 
intelligible,  if  the  restorer  has  had  any  cotiscieuce  at  a 
to  the  <)rdinary  spectator,  than  it  would  have  been  in  t 
faded  work.  When,  indeed,  Mr.  Murray's  Guide  te 
you  tliat  a  buHdinghns  been  'magnificently  restored,'  yi 
may  pass  the  building  by  in  resigned  despair;  for  iA 
means  that  every  bit  of  the  old  sculpture  lias  bet 
destroyed,  and  modern  vulgar  copies  put  up  in  its  plac 
But  a  restored  picture  or  fresco  will  often  be,  to  you,  mo 
useful  than  a  pure  one;  and  in  all  pnibability — if  an  ii 
portant  piece  of  art — it  will  have  been  spared  iu  mai 
places,  cautiously  completed  in  otliei-s,  and  still  asse 
itself  in  a  mysterious  way — as  Leonardo's  Cenacolo  does- 
through  everj-  phase  of  reproduction.* 

*  For  a  tMt  of  yoar  feeling  in  tlie  matter,  having  looked  irell  at  the 
two  loffei  f  rescoea  in  (his  chapel,  walk  rooiid  into  the  next.  Mid  exu: 
ine  the  lower  one  on  ;ouc  left  hand  aa  you  entei  that.  Ton  will  fil 
In  foor  Hntmy  that  the  fteaooe*  in  this  ohapel  "  were  alM,  ^  latat 
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But  I  can  osenre  yon,  in  the  f  i-et  place,  tliat  St.  Louis  ie 
by  no  means  altogether  new.  I  have  been  up  at  it,  and 
fonnd  moat  lovely  and  true  colour  left  in  many  paile:  tlia 
cwwn,  wliich  yon  will  tiiid,  after  our  mornings  at  tlio 

(18[!2)  uorered  with  vhitawoHh  "  ;  but  I  happen  to  have  a  long  oritiqae 
of  this  pftrticulat  picture  wcilten  in  the  yew  1645,  and  1  see  no  chongB 
In  it  Kince  then.  Mr.  Murmy'a  critic  alno  tellii  yoa  to  obsecvc  in  it  that 
''  the  dnug-hter  of  HutodiKa  phyiii^  oa  a,  riulia  is  not  nnlike  Pemgiuo's 
tteBtmeiit  of  giinilut  BnbJKcle."  By  which  Mr.  Murrdj'a  critic  meana 
that  tbe  male  Duuicion  playing  on  a,  violin,  wbom.  without  looldiiig 
either  at  his  diunS,  or  at  the  rest  of  the  fresco,  be  took  for  the  daughter 
of  Herodias.  has  a  broad  face.  Allowing  yoa  the  full  benefit  of  this 
critioiam — there  la  still  a  point  or  two  more  to  bo  observed.  This  is 
tha  only  fresco  near  the  ground  in  which  Giottii'a  work  is  uDtouched, 
at  least,  by  the  modem  rcKtorer.  Bo  felicitously  safe  it  is,  that  70a 
may  learn  froia  it  at  once  and  tor  ever,  what  g^iod  freeco  painting  is — 
how  quiet — how  delicately  clear — how  little  coaraely  or  Tolgoily  altrnc- 
tive— how  onpable  of  the  most  tender  light  and  shade,  and  of  the  mtrt 
exquidite  and  enduring  colour. 

In  thin  hitler  respect,  this  fresco  stands  nlmost  alone  among  the 
works  of  Giotto;  the  striped  curtain  behind  the  table  being  wrought 
with  a  variety  and  fantasy  of  ploying  colour  which  Puul  Teronese  eonid 
not  better  at  hie  beat. 

Yon  will  find,  without  difficulty,  in  spite  of  tbe  faint  tiota,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  in  the  middle  of  the  picture — slowly  iiirning,  not  dano- 
iag.  to  the  violin  music — she  herself  playiug  on  a  lyre.  In  the  farther 
corner  of  the  picture,  she  gives  St,  John's  ItPod  to  her  mother;  the  face 
of  ncroilios  is  almost  entirely  faded,  which  may  be  a  farther  gnnrantfe 
to  you  of  the  safety  of  the  rest.  The  subject  of  the  Apacalypac.  high- 
est on  tbe  right,  is  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  mythic  pictures  in  Floi- 
ence  ;  nor  do  1  know  any  other  so  completely  rendering  tho  moaning  of 
the  t^cenc  between  the  woman  in  the  wildemosa,  and  the  Dragon  entimy. 
But  it  cannot  be  seen  from  tha  floor  l«vel:  and  I  have  no  power  id 
■hawing  its  beauty  in  words. 
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SpaDish  ch&pel,  is  of  importance,  nearly  ODtoaobed  ;  1 
linefl  of  the  featnres  and  hair,  thongh  all  more  or  leas  i 
pi'odnced,  Btill  of  doSnite  and  notable  chantoter;  and  t 
junction  thronghont  of  added  colour  bo  careful,  that  t 
harmony  of  the  whole,  if  not  delicate  with  its  old  tendi 
nesa,  is  at  least,  in  its  coarser  way,  solemn  and  nnbroke 
Badi  as  the  fignre  remains,  it  still  poeaeseee  extren 
beauty — profoandest  interest  And,  as  yon  can  see 
torn  below  with  yonr  glass,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desire 
and  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  morfe  profit  than  nino  out  i 
ten  of  the  renowned  pictures  of  tlie  Tribune  or  the  Pit 
T'ou  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  better  if  I  fir 
translate  for  you  a  little  piece  from  the  Fioretti  di  St 
Francesco. 

"HowSi.  Louia,King  of  Franc6,%eent personalf-y  in  ti 
f/ulse  of  a  pilgriin^  to  Perugia,,  to  visit  the  holy  Sroth* 
Oiles. — St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  went  on  pilgrimage  1 
visit  the  sanctuaries  of  the  world;  and  hearing  the  mo 
great  fame  of  the  holiness  of  Brother  Giles,  who  had  bee 
among  the  first  companions  of  St.  Francis,  put  it  in  li: 
heart,  and  determined  assuredly  that  he  would  visit  hii 
pei-sonally ;  wherefore  he  came  to  Perugia,  whore  wi 
then  staying  the  said  brother.  And  coming  to  the  gate  c 
the  place  of  the  Brothers,  with  few  companions,  and  bein 
unknown,  he  asked  with  great  oamoetness  fur  Brothc 
Giles,  telling  nothing  to  the  porter  who  he  was  tliat  askec 
The  porter,  therefore,  goes  to  Bitttber  Giles,  and  a*y 
that  there  is  a  pilgrim  asking  for  him  at  the  gate.  Au' 
by  God  it  was  inspired  in  him  and  revealed  that  it  was  th 
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King  of  France ;  whereupon  quickly  with  great  fervoui 
he  left  his  cell  and  ran  to  the  gate,  and  without  any  qnes- 
tion  asked,  or  ever  having  seen  each  othe'r  before,  kneeling 
down  togetlier  with  greatest  devtitioii,  they  embraced  and 
kieaed  eacli  other  with  aa  nincli  familiarity  as  if  for  a  long 
time  thfv  had  held  great  fi-ieiidship;  but  all  tlie  while 
neither  the  one  iioi-  the  otlier  epoke,  hut  stayed,  so  em- 
bratied,  with  sxmh  eigns  of  charitable  love,  in  silence. 
And  so  having  remained  fur  a  great  while,  they  parted 
from  one  aiiotlier,  and  St.  Louis  went  on  his  way,  and 
Brother  Giles  returned  to  his  cell.  And  the  King  being 
gone,  one  of  the  brctlircn  aeked  uf  his  conipiinion  who  he 
'  was,  who  answered  that  ho  was  the  King  of  France.  Of 
which  the  other  bi'othei'S  being  tohi,  were  in  the  greatest 
,  melancholy  becauBi?  Brother  Giles  liad  never  said  a  word 
to  him;  and  ninrinuring  at  it,  they  said,  'Oli,  Brother 
0iles,  wherefore  hadst  thou  so  country  uianaei-s  that  to  ao 
tlioly  a  king,  wlio  had  come  from  France  to  see  thee  and 
hear  from  thee  some  good  word,  thou  hast  spoken  noth- 
ing*' 

"Answered  Brother  Giles;  'Dearest  hrothere,  wonder 
.not  ye  at  this,  that  neither  I  to  him,  nor  he  to  me,  could 
apeak  a  word;  for  so  soon  as  we  had  embraced,  the  light  - 
of  the  divine  wisdom  revealed  and  manifested,  to  mo,  hia 
iieart,  and  to  him,  miite;  and  so  by  divine  operation  we 
looked  each  in  the  other's  heart  ou  what  we  would  have 
said  to  one  another,  and  knew  it  better  far  than  if  we  had 
spoken  with  the  moutli,  and  with  more  couBolati<iii,  Ite- 
canee  of  the  defect  of  the  human  tongue,  which  t-aunot 
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clearlj  express  the  secrefs  of  God,  and  would  have  b 
for  discomfort  rather  tliiin  comfort.  And  know,  tJi« 
fore,  that  the  King  parted  from  ine  marvellously  cooU 
and  tomforted.  in  liia  mind." 

Of  all  which  story,  not  a  word,  of  conrae,  is  credible 
any  rational  person. 

Certainly  not:  tlie  spirit,  ueverthelets,  which  cresl 
the  storjr,  is  an  entirely  indispntable .  fact  in  the  history 
Italy  and  of  mankind.  Whether  St  Lonis  and  Brotl 
Giles  ever  knelt  leather  in  the  street  of  Ferngia  matti 
not  a  whiL  That  a  king  and  a  poor  monk  conld  be  oc 
ueived  to  have  thoughts  of  each  other  which  no  wot 
could  speak;  and  that  indeed  the  King's  tendemeee  ai 
humility  made  siieh  a  tale  credible  to  the  people, — this 
what  joti  have  to  meditate  on  here. 

Nor  ia  tliere  any  hetter  spot  in  the  woi-ld, — whencee 
ever  your  pilgrim  feet  may  have  journeyed  to  it,  where 
to  make  np  so  mucli  mind  as  you  have  in  you  for  tl 
making,  concerning  the  nature  of  Kingliood  and  Piinc 
dom  generally ;  and  of  the  forgeries  and  mockeries  < 
both  wliich  are  too  often  manifested  in  tlioir  R>om.  F< 
it  happens  that  this  Christian  and  this  Persian  King  ai 
better  painted  here  by  Giotto  than  elsewhere  by  any  on 
so  as  to  give  yon  the  best  attainal>le  conception  of  tb 
Christian  and  Heathen  powers  which  liave  both  reeeivef 
in  the  book  which  Christians  profess  to  reverence,  th 
same  epithet  as  tlie  King  of  the  Jews  Himself,'  anoiiitec 
or  Christos : — and  as  the  moat  perfect  Christian  Kinghoo 
was  exhibited  in  the  life,  partly  real,  partly  traditional,  c 
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St.  Louis,  ao  the  most  perfect  Heatben  Einghood  ' 
exemplified   in   the   life,   partly  real,  partly  traditioual^^ 
of  Cyrus  of  Persia,  and  in  the  laws  for  human  goverumeut 
and  education  wliieh  had  chief  force  iu  his  dynasty.    And 
befiire  the  images  of  these  two  Kings  I  think  therefore  it 
will  he  welt  that  yon  slioiild  read  the  ehai^  to  OynMH 
written  by  Isaiah.     The  second  clause  of  it,  if  not  all,  wiln 
here  beuome  memorable  to  yon — literally  illiistrating,aB  it 
does,  the  very  manner  of  the  defeat  of  tlie  Zoi-()astrian 
Magi,  on  which  Giotto  founds  bis  Triumph  of  Faitli,     I 
write  the  leading  Bentences  eontinuously ;  what  1  oinil  i|J 
only  their  arapl  ill  cation,  whioh  you  can  easily  refer  to  i 
home.      (Isaiali  xliv.  24,  to  xlv.  13.) 

"  TlniB  saith  the  Txjrd,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formvfl 
thee  from  the  womb.  1  the  Lord  that  maketh  all ;  tha 
Btretchelh  forth  the  heavens,  Rlone ;  that  spreadeth  abro 
the  earth,  atone ;  that  tumeth  wise  men  hackwai-d,  am 
maketh  their  knowledge,  foolish;  that  confirmeth  . 
vtord  of  his  Servant.,  and  fuJ-fiUeth  tlie  counsel  ofhu 
aengers ;  that  sailh  of  Cyrus,  lie  is  my  Shepherd,  i 
shall  perforin  all  my  pleasure,  even  saying  to  Jerusalenif^ 
'  thon  shalt  be  built,'  and  to  the  temple, '  thy  foiuidationa 
shall  he  laid.' 

"  Ttnis  saith  the  Lord  to  hia  Christ ; — to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  liand  I  have  hotden,  to  subdue  nations  before  liira 
acid  I  will  loose  tlie  loins  of  Kings, 

"I  will  go  before  tliee,  and  make  the  crooked  placed 
Etraiglit ;  I  will  break  iti  pieces  tlie  gates  of  brass,  and  col 
iij  biiiiilcr  tlie  bars  of  irun  ;  and  I  will  give  then  tlie 
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ures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  tl 
thou  niajest  know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  bj  tJ 
name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 

"  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect, 
have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  I  have  sumamed  the 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

"  I  am  the  Lord,  and  thei*e  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  G( 
beside  me.  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  kiioM 
me.  That  they  may  know,  from  tlie  rising  of  t/ie  su 
and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me  ;  I  am  tl 
Lord  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  lights  and  creai 
darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  d 
all  these  things. 

"I  have  raised  him  up  in  Righteousness,  and  will  direc 
all  his  ways;  he  shall  build  my  city,  and  let  go  \n 
captives,  not  for  price  nor  reward,  saith  the  Lord  o 
Nations." 

To  this  last  verse,  add  the  ordinance  of  Cyrus  in  fulfil] 
ing  it,  that  you  may  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  King' 
being  "raised  up  in  Righteousness,"  and  notice,  witJ 
respect  to  the  picture  under  which  you  stand,  the  Persiai 
King's  thought  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

"  In  the  lii*st  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,*  King  Cyrai 
commanded  that  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalen 
should  be  built  again,  where  they  do  service  withperpetjia. 
Jire  *  (the  italicized  sentence  is  Darius's,  quoting  Cyrus'i 
decree — the  decree  itself  worded  thus,)  Thus  sixith  Cyrus 

*  Ist  Esdras  yI.  24. 
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King  of  Persia :  *  The  Lord  God  of  lieaven  liatli  given 
me  all  tlio  kiugdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me 
to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem. 

*'  Who  13  there  among  joii  of  all  his  people ! — his  God 
be  with  hiiii,  and  let  hiiii  go  np  to  Jenisalem  which  is  in 
Judah,  and  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him  with  eilver 
and  with  gold,  and  with  goiids  and  with  beasts." 

Botwee)!  which  "bringing  the  priaonei-a  out  of  cap- 
tivity" and  modern  liljerty,  free  trade,  and  anti-Blavery 
eloquence,  there  is  no  small  interval. 

To  these  two  ideals  of  Kiiighood,  then,  the  hoy  haa 
reached,  since  the  day  he  waa  drawing  the  Iamb  on  the 
Btune,  as  Cimabue  passed  by.  You  will  not  find  two  othor 
Buch,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  west  of  Euro[>e ;  and  yet  there 
has  been  many  a  try  at  the  painting  of  crowned  beads, — 
and  King  George  III,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Sir  Joahiia 
Eeyiioldw,  are  very  fine,  no  doubt.  Also  your  black- 
muzzled  kings  of  Velasquez,  and  Vandyke's  long-haired 
and  white-handed  ones;  and  Kubens'  riders — in  those 
handsome  boots.  Pass  such  shadows  of  them  aa  you  can 
ennimun,  rapidly  before  your  memory — then  look  at  this 
St  Louis. 

Hia  face — gentle,  resolute,  glacial-piire,  thln-clieeked  ; 
so  sharp  at  the  chin  that  the  entire  head  ia  almost  of  the   , 
form  of  a  knight's  shield — the  hair  abort  on  the  forehead, 
falling  on  each  aide  iii  the  old  Greek -Etruscan  cnrves  of 
simplest  line,  to  the  neck ;  I  don't  know  if  you  can  see 
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withont  being  nearer,  tbe  difference  in  the  arrangentei 
it  on  the  two  sides — the  mass  of  it  on  the  right  shoiilc 
bending  inwards,  while  that  on  the  left  falls  straight, 
is  one  of  the  pretty  ehangea  whieh  a  niodera  workia 
wuiild  never  dream  of — and  which  assures  me  the  restor 
has  followed  the  old  lines  rightly. 

lie  wears  a  crown  formed  by  an  hexagonal  pjrami 
beaded  with  pearls  on  the  edges ;  and  walled  round,  abo' 
the  brow,  with  a  vertir-al  fortress-parapet,  as  it  wet 
rising  into  sharp  pointed  spines  at  the  angles :  it  is  chasii 
of  gold  with  pearl — beautiful  in  the  remaining  work  < 
it ;  the  Soldan  wears  a  crown  of  the  same  general  fom 
the  hexagonal  ontline  signifying  all  order,  strength,  an 
royal  economy.  We  shall  see  farther  symbolism  of  th 
kind,  soon,  by  Simon  Memini,  in  the  Spanish  chapel. 

I  cannot  tell  you  anytliing  definite  of  the  two  otht 
frescoes — for  1  can  only  examine  one  or  two  pictures  in 
day;  and  never  begin  with  one  till  I  have  done  wit 
another;  and  I  had  to  leave  Florence  without  looking  a 
these — even  so  far  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  their  subject) 
The  central  one  on  the  left  is  either  the  twelfth  subject  o 
Assisi — St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy;*  or  the  eighteenth;  thi 
Apparition  of  St.  Francis  at  Aries ;  +  while  the  lowest  oi 

*  "  Bepreaented  "  (next  to  St.  Francis  befora  Uie  Soldan,  at  A^Biai 
"  M  seen  one  night  b;  the  biethren,  praying,  elerated  from  the  groond 
his  hands  extended  like  the  eross,  and  annoandad  b;a  ihinlng  eland.''— 
Lerd  tAndtn}/. 

\  "St.  Anthon;  of  Padua  was  preaching  at  ft  general  chaptec  o; 
the  order,  held  at  Ariel,  in  1234,  when  St.  Franois  appeared  in  Um 
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the  right  may  admit  cholue  between  two  Bubjects  in  each 
half  of  it:  raj  own  reading  of  them  woiilil  be — that  they   l 
•re  tlie  tweiity-firat  and  tweiity-fiflh  subjeuts  nf  Aseiai,  the   I 
Dying  Friar*  and  Vision  of  Pope  Gregory  IS. ;t  bnt 
Crowe  and  Cavaltaaella  may  be  nght  in  their  different 
interpretation ;  J  in  any  uaee,  the  meaning  of  the  tntire 
flystom  of  work  remains  unchanged,  as  I  have  given  it   | 
above. 


mldrt,  bis  aims  extended,  and  iu  an  attitude  of  benediutiaiu" — Lord 
Lindtny. 

*  "  A  brother  of  the  oidai,  lyuig  on  his  deathbed,  saw  the  apirit  at    j 
Bt.  Fmncia  rislDg  to  hORTen,   and  upringiiig  forward,  cried,   'Tany, 
Father,  I  couiu  with  theo ! "  and  fell  back  denl." — Liiril  Lindnns. 

f  ''  lie  hesitatiid,  before  cononiiitig  St.  Francis;  doubting  the  oel 
tiol  infliction  of  the  stigmata.     St.  Francis  app<'.ared  to  him  in  a  Tiaioil, 
and  with  a  severe  countenance  reproving  hia  nnbellef,  opened  his  robe, 
and,  eipoBii^  the  wound  in  Mb  aide,  filled  a  vial  with  the  blood  Ihat 
flowed  from  it,  und  gave  it  to  the  Pope,  who  awoke  and  found  it  In  hi*    , 
hand." — Lord  Lindwp. 

i"As  St  FroDciB  was  carried  on  hia  bed  of  aickneas  to  St.  Maris 
&.eg\\  Aitg«li,  he  stopped  at  nn  hospital  on  the  roadside,  and  ordering  liia 
attendante  to  tuni  hia  head  in  the  direction  of  Asaisi,  ho  rose  in  his  litter 
■0(1  Miiid,  'Blessed  be  thoa  amongat  cities!  ma;  the  l)le»aing  of  God 
timg  to  thee,  oh  hot;  ploee,  for  b;  thee  aboU  man;  eoaU  be  saved;  ' 
and,  having  said  this,  he  ta;  down  and  was  carried  on  to  St.  Haria 
degli  AngelL  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October  bis  death  wiu  to- 
Tealed  at  the  very  hour  t«  the  bishop  of  Aaaisi  on  Mount  Sarzana."-  ' 
CrotM  and  CavaleoM^ia. 
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\o  .\»rly  aa  may  be  this  morning,  let  ms  look  for  a  mia  i 
vAe  or  two  into  the  cathedral ; — I  was  giHng  to  say,  euteis  I 
ing  by  one  of  the  eide  doore  of  the  aisleg; — but  we  can't  I 
do  anytliiiig  else,  which  perhaps  might  uot  strike  yon  nn-  I 
less  you  wore  thinking  specially  of  it.  There  are  no  tran-  I 
sept  doors ;  and  one  never  wandere  round  to  the  desolate  1 
front. 

From  either  of  the  side  doors,  a  few  paces  will  brinj 
yon  to  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  to  the  point  opposite  ■* 
tlie  middle  of  the  tliird  arch  from  the  west  end ;  where 
you  will  find  yourself — if  well  in  the  mid-nave — standing 
on  a  circular  slab  of  green  porphjTV,  which  marks  the 
former  plae*  of  the  grave  of  the  bishop  Zeuoiiiua.     The 
larger  inscription,  on  the  wide  circle  of  the  flttor  outside  of 
you,  records  the  translation  of  his  body  ;  the  smaller  ona.J 
round  tlie  stone  at  your  feet — "  qiiiescimua,  dorauiii  hanc^ 
quum  adimi^  nltimam  " — is  a  painful  truth,  I  suppose,  t 
travellers  like  us,  who  never  rest  anywhere  now,  if  we  caafl 
help  it. 

Resting  here,  at  any  rate,  for  a  few  minutes,  look  up  tam 
the  whitewashed  vaulting  of  the  compartment  of  the  r 
next  the  west  end. 
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You  wiU  see  nothing  whatever  in  it  wor&  looking 

Novertheleea,  look  a  little  longer. 

But  the  longer  yon  look,  the  leas  yon  will  onderBb 
why  I  tell  you  to  look.  It  is  nothing  but  a  whitewaal 
ceiling :  vaulted  indeed, — hot  bo  is  many  a  tailor'a  gai 
window,  for  that  matter.  Indeed,  now  that  yon  have  loo] 
steadily  for  a  minate  or  so,  and  are  used  to  the  fomi 
the  arch,  it  seems  to  become  so  small  that  yon  can  aim 
fancy  it  the  ceiling  of  a  good-sized  lumber-room  in 
attic. 

Having  attained  to  this  modeet  conception  of  it^  ca 
your  eyes  back  to  the  similar  vault  of  the  second  oompt 
ment,  nearer  yoo.  Very  little  further  contemp]ati<m  -v 
reduce  that  also  to  the  similitude  of  a  moderately-aia 
attic  And  then,  resolving  to  bear,  if  poesible — for  it 
worth  while, — the  cramp  in  your  neck  for  another  quar 
of  a  minute,  look  right  up  to  the  third  vault,  over  yc 
head ;  which,  if  not,  in  the  said  quarter  of  a  minn 
reducible  in  imagination  to  a  tailor's  garret,  will  at  lei 
sink,  like  the  two  others,  into  the  semblance  of  a  conim< 
arched  ceiling,  of  no  serious  magnitude  or  majesty. 

Then,  glance  quickly  down  from  it  to  the  floor,  a] 
round  at  the  space,  (included  between  the  fonr  pillar 
which  that  vault  covers. 

It  is  sixty  feet  square,* — four  hundred  square  yards  i 

*  Approximately.  Thinking  I  oonld  And  the  dlmaoaioM  of  Uw  dnoi 
■njwbete,  I  onl7  paced  it  mjeeit, — and  WMuit,  at  tliis  miSMii^  1^  a 
band  on  Engliih  meaaiuem«nta  of  it. 
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paTement, — and  I  believe  you  will  have  to  look  np  again 
mora  than  once  or  twice,  before  you  can  convince  yoni3elf 
that  the  mean-looking  i-oof  is  awept  indeed  over  all  that 
twelfth  part  of  an  acre.  And  still  less,  if  I  miBtake  not, 
will  you,  without  bIow  proof,  believe,  when  you  turn  your- 
eelf  round  towards  the  ea^t  end,  that  the  narrow  niche  (it 
really  looks  scarcely  more  tlian  a  niche)  which  occnpies, 
beyond  the  dome,  the  position  of  our  northern  choirs,  is 
indeed  tlie  unnarrowed  elongation  of  the  nave,  whose 
breadth  extends  round  you  like  a  frozen  lake.  From 
I  which  experiraenta  and  comparisons,  your  conclusion,  I 
I  think,  will  be,  and  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  most 
'  studious  ingenuity  could  nut  produce  a  design  for  the  in- 
terior of  a  building  which  should  moi-e  completely  hide  ita 
extent,  and  throw  away  every  common  advantage  of  itfl 
magnitnde,  tlian  this  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence. 

Having  arrived  at  this,  I  assure  you,  quite  securely  ten- 
able conclusion,  we  will  quit  the  cathedral  by  the  western 
door,  for  once;  and,  as  quickly  as  we  can  walk,  return  to 
the  Green  cloister  of  Sta,  Maria  Novella ;  and  place  oup- 
Belves  on  the  south  side  of  it,  so  as  to  see  as  much  as  we 
I  can  of  the  entrance,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  so-called 
■  *  Spanish  Chapel.' 

There  is,  indeed,  within  the  opposite  cloister,  an  arch  of 
entrance,  plain  enough.  But  no  chapel,  whatever,  exter- 
nally manifesting  iteelf  as  worth  entering.  No  walls,  oi 
)le,  or  dome,  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  outbuildings 
inly  two  windows  with  traceries  opening  into  the  cloia- 
;  and  one  story  of  inconspionoos  Imilding  above.     Yoa 
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can't  oQuoerve  there,  should  be  any  effect  of  mof^nUi 
produced  in  the  interior,  however  it  has  heexk  yanlted 
decorated.  It  may  be  pretty,  but  it  cannot  possibly  Ic 
large. 

Entering  it,  nevertheless,  you  will  be  surprised  at  i 
effect  of  height,  and  disposed  to  fancy  that  the  circa 
window  cannot  surely  be  the  same  you  saw  outside,  loc 
ing  BO  low.  I  had  to  go  out  again,  myself,  to  make  sk 
that  it  was. 

And  gradually,  as  you  let  the  eye  follow  the  sweep 
the  vaulting  arches,  from  the  small' central  keystone-bo 
with  the  Lamp  carved  on  it,  to  the  broad  capitals  of  ti 
hexagonal  pillars  at  the  angles, — there  will  form  itself 
your  mind,  I  think,  some  impression  not  only  of  vastnc 
in  the  building,  but  of  great  daring  in  the  builder ;  and 
last,  after  closely  following  out  the  lines  of  a  fresco  or  tw 
and  looking  up  and  up  again  to  the  coloured  vaults,  it  w: 
become  to  yon  literally  one  of  the  grandest  places  y< 
ever  entered,  roofed  without  a  central  pillar.    You  wi 
begin  to  wonder  that  human  daring  ever  achieved  an 
thing  so  magnificent 

But  just  go  out  again  into  the  cloister,  and  reeev< 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  nothing  like  so  large  as  tl 
blank  arch  which  at  home  we  filled  with  brickbats  < 
leased  for  a  gin-shop  under  the  last  railway  we  made  1 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  And  if  you  pace  the  floor 
covers,  you  will  find  it  is  three  feet  less  one  way,  and  thirt 
feet  less  the  other,  than  that  single  square  of  the  cath< 
dral  which  was  roofed  like  a  tailor's  loft, — accurately,  f< 
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1  did  measure  here,  myself,  the  floor  of  tlie  Spanish  chapol 

is  fifty-eeven  feet  by  tliirty-two. 

I  Lope,  after  this  esperienco,  that  you  will  need  no  far- 
ther conviction  of  the  first  law  of  noble  building,  tirat 
grandetir  depends  on  projiortioii  and  design — not,  except 
in  a  quite  secondary  degree,  on  magnitude.  More  size  has, 
indeed,  under  all  disadvantage,  some  definite  value;  and 
BO  has  mere  splendour.  Disappointed  as  you  may  be,  or 
st  least  ought  to  be,  at  first,  by  St.  Peter's,  in  the  end  yoa 
will  feel  its  size,— and  its  brightness.  These  are  all  you 
eaa  feel  in  it — it  is  nothing  more  thai:  the  purn|>roora  at 
lieamington  built  bigger; — but  the  bigness  tells  at  last  I 
and  Corinthian  pillars  whose  capitals  alone  are  ten  feet 
high,  and  their  acanthus  leaves,  three  feet  six  long,  give 
you  a  serious  conviction  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
■andthefallibiUtynftlie  wretched  Corintlii ana,  who  invented 
the  style  indeed,  but  built  with  capitals  no  bigger  than 
<liaud-baeketa. 

Vastness  has  thus  its  value.  Hut  the  glory  of  archi- 
tecituro  is  to  bo — whatever  you  wish  it  to  be, — lovely,  or 
grand,  or  comfortable, — on  such  terms  as  it  can  easily  oh- 
■tain.  Grand,  by  proportion — lovely,  by  imagination — 
comfortable,  by  ingenuity — secure,  by  honesty  :  with  such 
materials  and  in  such  space  as  yon  have  gut  to  give  it 

Grand — by  proportion,  I  said ;  hut  ouglit  to  have  said 
by  disproportion.  Beauty  is  given  by  the  relation  of  parts 
—size,  by  their  comparison.  The  fii^et  secret  in  getting 
the  impi'ession  of  size  in  this  chapel  is  the  disproportion 
between  pillar  and  arch.     Yon  take  the  pillar  for  granted, 
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— ^it  is  thick)  strong,  and  fairly  high  above  your  hea 
You  look  to  the  vault  springiDg  from  it — and  it  soars  awa 
nobody  knows  where. 

Another  great,  but  more  subtle  secret  is  in  the  Meqnali 
and  immeasurability  of  the  curved  lines ;  and  the  hidii 
of  the  form  by  the  colour. 

To  begin,  the  room,  I  said,  is  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  ai 
only  thirty-two  deep.  It  is  thus  nearly  one-third  lai^r  i 
the  direction  across  the  line  of  entrance,  which  gives  l 
every  arch,  pointed  and  round,  throughout  the  roof,  a  di 
ferent  spring  from  its  neighbours. 

The  vaulting  ribs  have  the  simplest  of  all  profiles — thi 
of  a  chamfered  beam.  I  call  it  simpler  than  even  that  c 
a  square  beam  ;  for  in  barking  a  log  you  cheaply  get  yor 
chamfer,  and  nobody  cares  whether  the  level  is  alike  o 
each  side :  but  you  must  take  a  larger  tree,  and  use  muc 
more  work  to  get  a  square.     And  it  is  the  same  with  8ton< 

And  this  profile  is — fix  the  conditions  of  it,  therefore 
in  your  mind, — venerable  in  the  history  of  mankind  a 
the  origin  of  all  Gothic  tracery-mouldings;  venerable  ii 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  tliat  of  the  roo 
ribs,  both  of  the  lower  church  of  Assisi,  bearing  the  scrol 
of  the  precepts  of  St.  Francis,  and  here  at  Florence,  bear 
ing  the  scroll  of  the  faith  of  St.  Dominic.  If  you  cut  i 
our  in  paper,  and  cut  the  coruei-s  off  farther  and  farthei 
at  every  cut,  you  will  produce  a  sharper  profile  of  rib 
connected  in  architectural  use  with  differently  treatec 
styles.  But  the  entirely  venerable  form  is  the  massive  oiu 
in  which  the  angle  of  the  beam  is  merely,  as  it  were,  se 
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cared  aitd  completed  in  stability  by  removing  its  too  eliarp 

_  edge. 

AVull,  tlie  vaulting  ribs,  as  in  Giotto's  vuilt,  then,  have 

I  here,  under  tlieir  painting,  this  rude  profile :  but  do  not 

t  Bupi^ioBe  the  vanlts  are  eitiiply  the  shells  cast  over  them- 
Look  how  the  ornamental  borders  fall  on  the  capitals 
The  plaster  receives  all  sorts  of  indescribably  aceomTno- 
dating  shapes — the  painter  contracting  and  stopping  his 
design  upon  it  as  it  happens  to  be  convenient  Von  uao't 
nieosiire  anything;  yon  can't  exhanst ;  yon  cau't  grasp, — 

f  except  one  simple  niliTig  idea,  which  a  child  can  grasp,  if 
it  is  interested  and  intelligent;  namely,  tliat  the  room  haa 
four  sides  with  four  tales  told  npon  them  ;  and  the  roof 
four  qnarters,  with  anotlier  four  tales  told  on  those.  And 
each  history  in  t)ie  sides  has  its  correspondent  history  in 
the  roof.  Generally,  in  good  Italian  decoration,  the  roof 
repi-eseuts  constant,  or  essential  facts ;  the  walls,  consecu- 
tive histories  arising  out  of  them,  or  leading  up  to  them. 
Tbas  here,  the  roof  represents  in  front  of  yon,  in  ila  main 
quarter,  the  Resurrection — tlie  cardinal  fact  of  Christian- 
ity ;  opposite  (above,  behind  yoii),  tlie  Ascension  ;  on  your 
left  hand,  tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on  your  right, 
Christ's  purpetnal  presence  with  Ills  Church,  symbolized 
by  Ills  appearance  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  disciples 
in  the  storm. 

The  correspondent  walls  represent :  under  the  first  quar- 
ter, (the  llesurrection),  the  story  of  tlie  Crucifixion  ;  under 
the  second  quarter,  (the  Ascension),  the  preaching  after 
that  departure,  that  Christ  will  return — symbolized  here 
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in  the  Donunican  church  by  the  ooofiecrmtioii  of  St  Dm 
inic ;  under  the  third  quarter,  (the  descent  of  the  Ho 
Spirit),  the  disciplining  power  of  human  viitae  and  wi 
dom ;  under  the  fourth  quaiter,  (St  Peter's  Ship),  the  a 
thoritj  and  govemmeut  of  the  State  and  Gharch* 

The  order  of  these  subjects,  chosen  by  the  Dominici 
monks  themselves,  was  sufficiently  comprehensivB  to  lea^ 
boundless  room  for  the  invention  of  the  painter.  Tl 
execution  of  it  was  first  entrusted  to  Taddeo  Guddi,  tl 
best  architectural  master  of  Giotto's  school,  who  puntc 
the  four  quarters  of  the  roof  entirely,  but  with  no  grei 
brilliancy  of  invention,  and  whs  beginning  to  go  down  oi 
of  the  sides,  when,  luckily,  a  man  of  stronger  brain,  fa 
friend,  came  from  Siena.  Taddeo  thankfully  yielded  tl 
room  to  him ;  he  joined  his  own  work  to  that  of  his  1« 
able  friend  in  an  exquisitely  pretty  and  complimentai 
way ;  throwing  his  own  greater  strength  into  it,  not  con 
petitively,  but  gradually  and  helpfully.  When,  howeve 
he  had  once  got  himself  well  joined,  and  softly,  to  th 
more  simple  work,  he  put  his  own  force  on  with  a  will 
and  produced  the  most  noble  piece  of  pictorial  philosophy 
and  divinity  existing  in  Italy. 

This  pretty,  and,  according  to  all  evidence  by  me  attaii 
able,  entirely  true,  tradition  has  been  all  but  lost,  anion 


*  There  is  no  philosophy  taught  either  by  the  school  of  Athens  < 
Michael  Angelo^s  ^  Last  Judgment,^  and  the  ^  Dispnta'  is  merely  a  graci 
ful  assemblage  of  aathoribies,  the  effeots  of  such  aathority  not  bain 
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the  rninB  o£  fair  old  Florence,  by  the  industry  of  tiiodent 
mftson -critics — wlio,  without  exception,  labouring  under 
the  primal  (and  net;easarily  nnconscioiis)  diaadvaiitago  of 
not  knowing  good  work  from  bad,  anil  never,  theroforoi 
knowing  a  man  liy  his  hand  or  his  thooglita,  would  be  in 
any  cage  sorrowfully  at  the  mercy  of  niietakea  in  a  doun- 
nient;  but  are  tenfold  more  deceived  by  their  own  vanity, 
and  delight  in  overthrowing  a  received  idea,  if  they  can. 

FarLlier:  aa  every  fresco  of  tliia  early  date  has  been  re- 
touched again  and  again,  and  often  pidnted  half  over, — 
and  as,  if  there  haa  been  the  least  care  or  respect  for  the 
■old  woi-k  in  the  restorer,  he  will  now  and  then  follow  the 
old  lines  and  match  the  old  colours  carefully  in  eoine 
'places,  while  he  puts  in  clearly  recognisable  work  of  hia 
own  in  otherei^two  critics,  of  whom  one  knows  the  first 
mail's  work  well,  and  the  other  tlie  last's,  will  contradict 
each  other  to  almost  any  extent  on  the  securest  grounds. 
And  tlicre  is  then  no  safe  refuge  for  an  uninitiated  person 
but  in  the  old  tradition,  which,  if  not  literally  true,  ia 
fouiuied  assuredly  on  some  root  of  fact  which  you  are 
iikely  to  get  at,  if  ever,  dirough  it  only.  So  that  ray 
;^neral  directions  to  nil  yuiing  people  going  to  Florence 
or  Rome  would  be  very  short :  "  Know  yonr  first  volume 
of  Tasari,  and  yoar  two  first  books  of  Livy;  look  about 
you,  and  don't  talk,  nor  listen  to  talking." 

On  those  terms,  you  may  know,  entering  this  chapel, 
flxat  in  l^Iichael  Angolo'a  time,  all  Florence  attributed  these 
jmcoee  to  Taddeo  Oaddi  and  Simon  Memmi. 

1  have  studied  neither  of  these  artists  myself  with  any 
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■pecialit;  of  cara,  and  cnnnot  tell  yoa,  po^Telj,  »tij& 
sbont  them  or  their  works.  Bnt  I  know  good  wotk  h 
bad,  aa  a  cobbler  knows  leather,  and  I  can  tell  70a  p 
tiveljr  the  qoality  ef  these  freeooee,  and  their  relat 
to  contempoi-aiy  panel  plctoree;  whether  eathentiGi 
aacribed  to  Oaddi,  Memnii,  or  any  one  ela^  it  is  for 
Floreatiae  Academy  to  decide. 

The  roof,  and  the  north  side,  down  to  the  feet  ef 
horizontal  line  of  aitting  fi^ires,  were  originally  third-t 
work  of  the  school  of  Oiotto ;  the  reat  of  the  chapel  1 
originally,  and  most  of  it  is  Btjll,  magnificent  work  of  I 
school  of  Siena.  The  roof  and  north  side  have  been  he 
ily  repainted  in  many  places  J  the  rest  is  faded  and  JDJnr 
but  not  deetroyed  in  its  most  essential  qnalitiea.  A 
now,  farther,  you  mnst  bear  with  just  a  little  bit  of  b 
men  ting  history  of  painters. 

There  were  two  Gaddis,  father  and  son, — Taddeo  a: 
Angclo.  And  there  were  two  Memmis,  brothers, — Sim' 
and  Philip. 

I  dftfesay  you  will  find,  in  the  modem  bookB,  tb 
Siinou^s  real  name  was  Peter,  and  Philip's  real  name  w 
Bai-tholomew ;  and  Angelo's  real  name  was  Taddeo,  ai 
Taddeo's  real  name  was  Angelo ;  and  Memmi's  real  nat 
was  Gaddi,  and  Gaddi's  real  name  was  Memmi.  You  mi 
Hnd  ont  all  that  at  your  leisure,  afterwards,  if  yon  lib 
What  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  here,  in  the  Spaui 
Chapel,  is  only  this  much  that  follows: — There  were  c« 
tainly  two  persons  once  called  Gaddi,  both  rather  atnp 
in  religious  matters  and  high  art ;  bat  one  of  them,  I  dbi 
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know  or  care  which,  a  trite  decorative  painter  of  the  most 
exquieitQ  skill,  a  perfect  architect,  an  amiable  person,  and 
a  great  lover  of  pretty  dumeatie  life.  Vaaari  says  Uiie 
was  the  father,  Taddeo.  He  built  tlie  Punte  Vecchio;  and 
tlie  old  stones  of  it — whit-h  if  you  ever  look  at  anything  on 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  but  the  shops,  you  may  still  see  (above 
those  wooden  pent-honaea)  with  the  Florentine  shield — 
were  bo  laid  by  him  that  they  are  unshaken  to  tt^is 
day. 

lie  painted  an  exqnisite  series  of  frescoes  at  Assisi  from 
the  Life  of  Christ;  in-whicli, — just  to  show  you  what  the 
man's  nature  is, — when  the  Madonna  has  given  Christ  into 
Binieou'e  anus,  she  can't  help  holding  out  her  own  arms 
to  bim,  and  Siiying,  (visibly,)  "Won't  you  come  back  to 
mamma?"  Tlie  child  laughs  his  answer — "I  love  you, 
mamma;  but  Pm  quite  happy  just  now." 

"Well ;  he,  or  he  and  his  son  together,  painted  these  foot 
■quarters  of  the  roof  of  the  Spanish  Chapel.  They  were 
very  pn)bably  much  retouched  afterwards  by  Antonio 
Veneziano,  or  whomsoever  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaeella 
please;  but  that  architecture  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  by  the  man  who  painted  the  north  transept  of 
Assisi,  and  there  need  be  no  more  talk  about  the  matter, 
— for  you  never  catch  a  restorer  doing  his  old  architec- 
tni-e  right  again.  And  farther,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
vaulting  ribs  is  by  the  man  who  painted  the  Entombment, 
No.  31  in  the  Galerie  des  Grands  Tableaux,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Academy  for  1874.  Whether  that  picture  is 
Taddeo  Gaddi's  or  nut,  as  stated  in  tba  catalogue,  I  do  not 
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know ;  but  I  know  the  vaulting  ribe  of  the  Spanish  Chi 
are  painted  by  the  same  hand. 

Again :  of  the  two  brothers  Memmi)  one  or  other,  I  d 
know  or  care  which,  had  an  ngly  way  of  tnming  the  c 
of  his  figures  up  and  their  months  down ;  of  which  ; 
may  see  an  entirely  disgusting  example  in  the  fonr  sai 
attributed  to  Filippo  Memmi  on  the  cross  wall  of 
n{>rth  (called  always  in  Murray's  guide  the  south,  beca 
,^.  ho  didn't  notice  the  way  the  church  was  built)  transept 

Assisi.  Ton  may,  however,  also  see  the  way  the  moi 
goes  down  in  the  much  repainted,  but  still  characteric 
No.  9  in  the  Uffizii  * 

Now  I  catch  the  wring  and  verjuice  of  this  brotl 
again  and  again,  among  the  minor  heads  of  the  lower  fi 
coes  in  this  Spanish  Chapel.  The  head  of  the  Queen  1 
neath  Noah,  in  the  Limbo, — (see  below)  is  unmistakeal 

Farther :  one  of  the  two  brothers,  I  don't  care  whi^ 
had  a  way  of  painting  leaves ;  of  which  you  may  sec 
'  notable  example  in  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  Gabriel  in  tl 
Mime  picture  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  UflSzii.  No  FL 
entine  painter,  or  any  other,  ever  painted  leaves  as  well 
that,  till  you  get  down  to  Sandro  Botticelli,  who  did  the 
much  better.     But  the  man  who  painted  that  rod  in  t 


*  This  picture  bears  the  inscription  (I  quote  from  the  French  ca 
logue,  not  haying  yerified  it  myself),  ^'  Simon  Martini,  et  Lippns  Me 
mi  de  Senis  me  pinxerunt."  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  mjBelf,  U 
the  two  brothers  worked  together  on  these  frescoes  of  the  Bpanj 
Chapel :  but  that  most  of  the  Limbo  is  PhiUp^s,  and  the  Pandi 
■oaroel J  with  his  interference,  Bimon's, 
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■band  of  Gabriel,  p&iutcd  tl)6  rod  in  the  right  liand  of 
jpgic  in  tJie  Spanish  Chapel, — and  iiobody  else  ia  Flor- 
lace,  or  the  world,  could. 
Farther  (and  this  is  the  last  of  the  andqnarian  business)  * 

'  yon  see  that  tlict  frcgcoee  on  the  roof  are,  on  the  wliole, 
dark,  with  ranch  blue  and  red  in  thein,  the  white  spaces 
Doming  out  strongly.  Tliis  is  the  characteristic  colouring 
of  the  partially  defunct  school  of  Giotto,  becoming  merely 
decorative,  and  passing  into  a  oolonrist  school  which  con- 
nected itself  afterwai'ds  witli  the  Venetians.  There  is  an 
exquisite  example  of  all  its  specialities  in  the  little  Annnn- 
ciation  in  the  Uflizii,  No.  H,  attributed  to  Angelo  Gaddi, 
in  which  you  see  the  Madonna  is  stupid,  and  the  angel 
stnpid,  but  the  colour  of  the  whole,  as  a  piece  of  painted 
glass,  lovely;  and  the  execntion  exquisite, — at  once  a 
painter's  and  jeweller's  ;  with  subtle  sense  of  chiaroscuro 
underneath  ;  (note  the  delicate  shadow  of  the  Madonna's 
arm  across  her  breast). 

The  bead  of  this  school  was  (according  to  Tasari) 
Taddeo  Gaddi ;  and  henceforward,  without  further  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  speiik  of  him  as  the  paiuter  of  tbe  root  of 
tlie  Spanish  Cliapel, — not  without  suspicion,  however,  that 
bis  son  Angelo  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
better  decorator,  and  the  painter  of  tlie  frescoes  from  tbe 
life  of  Christ  in  tbe  north  transept  of  Assisi, — with  such 
assistance  as  his  son  or  scholars  might  give — and  such 
change  or  destruction  as  time,  Antouio  Veueziauo,  or  the 
last  u)^rationB  of  JJie  Tuscan  railrdkd-coinjtany,  may  hava 
effected  ou  them. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  you  see  that  the  f  reeoooB  on  the  wi 
are  of  paler  colours,  the  blacks  coming  oat  of  these  detr! 
rather  than  the  whites;  but  the  pale  colonra,  especial 
for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  Dnomo  of  Florence  in  tb 
on  your  right,  very  tender  and  lovely.  Also,  you  may  fe 
a  tendency  to  express  much  with  outline,  and  draw,  uk 
than  paint,  in  the  most  interesting  parts;  i^hile  in  t 
duller  ones,  nasty  green  and  yellow  tones  come  out,  whi 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  whole  from  being  very  pleasai 
These  cliaracteristics  bel<jng,  on  the  whole,  to  the  schc 
of  Siena ;  and  they  indicate  here  the  work  assuredly  oi 
man  of  vast  power  and  most  refined  education,  whom 
shall  call  without  further  discussion,  during  the  rest  of  tl 
and  the  following  morning's  study,  Simon  Memmi. 

And  of  the  grace  and  subtlety  with  which  he  joined  1 
work  to  that  of  the  Gaddis,  you  may  judge  at  once  1 
comparing  the  Christ  standing  on  the  fallen  gate  of  t 
Limbo,  with  the  Christ  in  the  Resurrection  above.  Mem] 
has  retained  the  dress  and  imitated  the  general  efifect  < 
tlie  figure  in  the  roof  so  faithfully  that  you  suspect  i 
difference  of  mastei-ship — nay,  he  has  even  raised  the  fo 
in  the  same  awkward  way:  but  you  will  find  Memmi 
f(K)t  delicately  drawn — Taddeo's,  hard  and  rude  :  and  a 
the  folds  of  Memmi's  drapery  cast  with  unbroken  gra< 
and  complete  gradations  of  shade,  while  Taddeo's  are  rigi 
and  meagre ;  also  in  the  heads,  generally  Taddeo's  tyj>e  ( 
face  is  square  in  feature,  with  massive  and  inelegant  clu 
ters  or  volutes  of  ha./  and  beard  ;  but^ Memmi's  delical 
and  long  in  feature,  with  much  divided  and  flowing  hai 
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often  armnjred  wiCli  exqiiteite  precisioD,  as  in  the  finest 
Greek  coins.  Examine  siictiesBi  rely  in  this  respect  onlj 
the  heads  of  Adaoi,  Abel,  MclliiiBeltih,  and  Abraham,  m 
the  Liml>o,  and  jou  will  not  confase  the  two  dcBiguers  any 
more.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  out  more  than  the 
prim-ipal  figureB  in  the  Liriibu,  of  which  indeed  the  entire 
dranjiitie  i>ower  is  centred  in  the  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
latter  liressed  as  a  nun,  in  her  fixed  gaze  on  Christ,  witb 
her  hands  clasped,  is  of  extreme  beauty :  and  however 
feeble  the  work  of  any  early  painter  may  be,  in  its  decent 
and  grave  inoffensiveness  it  guides  the  imagination  nnor- 
ringlj-  to  a  certain  point.     IIow  far  yon  are  yourself  capa 

(ble  of  Hllirjg  up  what  is  left  nutold,  and  conceiving,  as  a 
reality,  Eve's  first  look  on  this  her  child,  depends  on  no 
])aiiitci''B  skill,  but  on  yonr  owii  nnderstanding.  Just  above 
Eve  is  Abel,  bearing  the  lamb:  and  behind  him,  Noah, 
.between  his  wife  and  Shem:  behind  them,  Abraham,  be- 
tween Isaac  and  Ishmael;  (tnruing  from  Ishmael  to 
leaac);  behind  these,  Mosea,  between  Aaron  and  David. 
I  have  not  identified  the  others,  thongb  I  find  the  white- 
bearded  figure  behind  Eve  called  Methuselah  in  my  notes: 
I  know  not  on  what  authority.  Looking  up  from  these 
groups,  however,  to  the  roof  painting,  yon  will  at  once  feel 
the  imperfect  grouping  and  ruder  features  of  all  the  fig- 
BPM  ;  and  the  greater  depth  of  colour.  We  will  dismiaa 
these  comparatively  niferior  paintings  at  once. 
-  The  roof  and  walls  must  he  read  together,  each  segment 
of  the  roof  forming  an  iutrodnction  to,  or  portion  of,  the 
t  juhject  on  the  wall  below.     But  the  roof  must  first  bt 
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looked  at  alone,  as  the  work  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  for  the 

f[  tistic  qnalities  and  failnres  of  it. 

V;  I.  In  front,  as  yon  enter,  is  the  compartment  with 

i\  I 

];'■  fiubject  of  the  BeBurrection.    It  is  the  traditional  Bja 

1 1  tine  composition  :  tlie  guards  sleeping,  and  the  twoaoj 

in  white  saving  to  the  women,  "  He  is  not  here,*'  w 
Christ  is  se^n  rising  with  the  flag  of  the  CroecL 
'  But  it  would  be  difHcult  to  And  another  ezaniple  of 
subject,  so  coldly  treated — so  entirely  without  passion 
action.  The  faces  are  expressionless ;  the  gestures  poix 
less.  Evidently  the  painter  is  not  making  the  alighl 
effort  to  conceive  what  really  happened,  but  merely 
peating  and  spoiling  what  he  could  remember  of  old 
I  sign,  or  himself  supply  of  commonplace  for  iinmedi 

need.  The  "  Noli  me  tangere,"  on  the  right,  is  spoi 
from  Giotto,  and  others  before  him  ;  a  peacock,  woefu 
plumeless  and  colourless,  a  fountain,  an  ill-drawn  toy-hoi 
and  two  toy-children  gathering  flowere,  are  emaciate 
mains  of  Greek  symbols.  lie  has  taken  pains  witli  t 
vegetation,  but  in  vain.  Yet  Taddeo  Gaddi  was  a  tr 
painter,  a  very  beautiful  designer,  and  a  very  amiablo  p 
son.  How  comes  he  to  do  that  Resurrection  so  badlj  ? 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  probably  tired  of  a  mhy 
which  was  a  great  strain  to  his  feeble  imagination  ;  a 
gave  it  up  as  impossible:  doing  simply  the  required  f 
ures  in  the  required  positions.  In  the  second,  he  \i 
probably  at  the  time  despondent  and  feeble  because  of  1 
master's  death.  See  Lord  Lindsay,  IL  273,  where  also 
is  pointed  out  that  in  the  effect  of  tlie  light  proceedii 
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from  tlie  figure  o£  Christ,  Taddeo  Gaddi  indeed  was  tho 

of  tho  GiottiBti  wlio  showed  trae  sense  of  light  and 

ibade.     But  nntil  Lionardo's  time  the  iunovation  did  not 

atcrialiy  affect  Florentine  art. 

II,  The  Ascension  (opposita  the  Resurrection,  and  not 
worth  looking  at,  except  fur  the  sake  of  making  more  suj-e 
our  eonc-litsious  from  the  fii-st  fresco).  The  Madonna  ia 
fixed  ill  Bjzantine  etiffnese,  withont  Byzantine  dignity. 

IIL  Tiie  Descent  of  tlie  tloiy  Ghost,  on  the  left  hand. 
The  Mad(mna  and  disciples  are  gathered  in  an  up))er  cham- 
ber :  underneath  are  the  Paitliians,  Medes,  Elamites,  etc., 
who  hear  them  epcak  in  their  own  tongues. 

Three  dogs  are  in  the  foreground — their  mythic  pnrpoee 
the  same  aa  that  of  the  two  veraea  which  affirm  the  fellow   ^ 
riiip  of  the  dog  in  tho  joiiniey  aud  retnrn  of  Tobias: 
namely,  to  niai'k  the  share  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  gen- 
tleness giveu  by  the  outpouring  of  tJie  Spirit  of  Christ. 

IV.  The  Church  sailing  on  the  Sea  of  the  World.     St.   , 
Peter  coming  to  Christ  on  the  water. 

I  was  too  little  interested  in  the  vagno  symbolism  of 
this  fresco  to  examine  it  with  care,^ — tho  rather  that  the  sub- 
ject beneath,  tho  literal  contest  of  the  Church  with  the   , 
world,  needed  more  time  for  study  in  itself  alone  than  I 
tiad  for  1^1  Florence. 

On  this,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  chapel,  are  repro-  j 
Bont(.-d,  by  Simon  Uemmi's  hand,  the  teaching  power  of 
^tbc  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  saWng  power  of  the  Christ  of 
God,  in  the  world,  according  to  the  understanding  of  Flor 
ecce  in  hie  lime. 
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We  will  take  the  side  of  Intellect  first,  beneath  the  pon 
)!ig  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ill  the  point  of  the  arcli  beneath,  are  the  three  En 
gelicalx  Virtues.    Without  tliese,  says  Florence,  you  c 
have  no  science.    Without  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope — ^no 
telligence. 

Under  these  are  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  ent 
group  being  thus  arranged : — 

A 

B  0 

D       E       F       Q 

A,  Charity ;  flames  issuing  from  her  head  and  handa. 

B,  Faith ;  holds  cross  and  shield,  quenching  fiery  dar 
This  symbol,  so  frequent  in  modem  adaptation  from  i 

{  Paul's  address  to  personal  faith,  is  rare  in  older  art. 

\  C,  Hope,  with  a  branch  of  lilies. 

[  D,  Temperance;    bridles  a  black  fish,  on  which  &] 

stands. 

r 

■  E,  Prudence,  with  a  book. 

.:  F,  Justice,  with  crown  and  baton. 

G,  Fortitude,  with  tower  and  sword. 

Under  these  are  the  great  prophets  and  apostles  ;  on  t] 

1  

'  left,*  David,  St.  Paul,  St.  Mark,  St.  John ;  on  the  rig! 

St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  Moses,  Isaiah,  Solomon.     In  tl 

^  I  oan't  find  my  note  of  the  first  one  on  the  left ;  unsweiing  to  Sol 
mon,  opposite. 
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midst  of  the  ETangelists,  St.  Thomaa  AqninaB,  Boated  on  a 
Gothic  throne. 

Now  observe,  this  throne,  witli  all  the  canopies  below  it, 
and  the  complete  representation  of  the  Duomoof  Florence 
opposite,  are  of  finished  Gothic  of  Orcagna'a  echool — 
]ater  than  Giotto's  Gothic.  But  the  building  in  which  the 
apoBtles  are  gathci^ed  at  the  Pentecost  is  of  the  early  Ro 
mancsqne  inosaio  school,  witli  a  wheel  window  from  the 
dnomo  of  Assisi,  and  square  windows  fifra  tlio  Baptistery 
of  Florenc-e,  And  this  is  always  the  type  of  architecture 
used  by  Taddeo  Gaddi :  while  the  fini&hed  Gothic  could 
not  poBsibly  have  been  drawn  by  him,  but  ie  absolute  evi* 
dence  of  the  later  hand. 

Under  the  line  of  prophets,  as  powers  eiimmoned  by 
their  voices,  are  the  mythic  figures  of  the  seven  theiilog- 
ical  or  spiritual,  and  the  seven  ^<!ological  or  natural  sci- 
ences :  and  nnder  the  feet  of  «ach  of  tliem,  the  figure  of 
its  Captain-teacher  to  ihe  world. 

I  had  better  perhaps  give  yoa  the  names  of  this  entire 
aeries  of  figures  from  left  to  right  at  once.  Yon  will  Be« 
presently  why  they  are  numbered  in  a  reveree  order. 


8.  CirilLaw. 

9.  Canon  Litv. 

10.  Prnclical  Theology. 

11.  Contemplative  Theotagy. 
12  DugtDUldc  Theology. 

18.  Mj-8tic  Theology. 

H.  PolGmia  Theology. 

7.  Arilhmolic 


The  EinpeTOT  JuBtinian.. 
Popo  Clement  V. 
Petei  Lombard. 
Dionjsiua  the  Areopagito 
Boethios. 

St  John  DamsBoeaa. 
8t.  Anguatio*. 
PythugorsL 


k 
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6.  Geoxnetiy.  Baolid. 

5.  Afltronomj.  Zoroaster* 

4.  Mnsia  Tabaloain. 

8.  Logia  Azistotle. 

2.  Ehetoxia  Cioero. 

Here,  then,  you  have  pictorially  represented,  the  syst 

of  manly  education,  supposed  in  old  Florence  to  be  t 

necessarily  instituted  in  great  earthly  kingdoms  or  rep 

!f  lies,  animated  by  the  Spirit  shed  down  upon  the  world 

Pentecost.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  yon, 
ought  to  take,  to  see  such  a  picture  ?  We  were  to  got 
work  this  morning,  as  early  as  might  be :  you  have  pn 
ably  allowed  half  an  hour  for  Santa  Maria  Novella ;  h 
an  hour  for  San  Lorenzo;  an  hour  for  the  museum 
sculpture  at  the  Bargello;  an  hour  for  shopping ;  a 
*  then  it  will  be  lunch  time,  and  you  mustn't  be  late,  I 
cause  you  are  to  leave  by  the  afternoon  train,  and  mv 
positively  be  in  Rome  to-morrow  morning.  Well,  of  yo 
half-hour  for  Santa  Maria  Novella, — after  Ghirlandaj< 
choir,  Orcagna's  transept,  and  Cimabue's  Madonna,  ai 
the  painted  windows,  have  been  seen  properly,  there  wi 
remain,  suppose,  at  the  utmost,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  f< 
the  Spanish  Chapel.  That  will  give  you  two  minutes  an 
a  half  for  each  side,  two  for  the  ceiling,  and  three  f( 
studying  Murray's  explanations  or  mine.  Two  minnti 
and  a  half  you  have  got,  then — (and  1  observed,  dnrin 
my  five  weeks'  work  in  the  chapel,  that  English  visit oi 
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seldom  gave  so  much) — to  read  this  eclioiue  given  you  hy 
BImon  Memmi  of  hninaii  Epiritiial  education.  lu  order  to 
andei-Btand  the  purport  of  it,  in  any  the  BtnalleBt  degree, 
jou  must  Bummon  to  yonr  memory,  in  tlie  course  of  these 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  whnt  you  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  of  the  doL^t^ines  and  charaelers  of  Pythagoras,  Zoro- 
aster, Aristotle,  DionysiuB  the  Areopagite,  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  having  further  observed 
the  expressions  and  actions  attributed  by  the  painter  to-- 
these  personages,  judge  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  true  and  woi-thy  ideal  of  them,  and  how  large  or  how 
subordinate  a  part  in  his  general  scheme  of  human  learn- 
ing he  supposes  their  peculiar  doctrines  properly  to  occupy. 
For  myself,  being,  to  my  much  Borrow,  now  an  old  pei"Bon ; 
and,  to  my  much  pride,  an  old-fashioned  one,  I  have  not 
found  my  powers  eitlier  of  reading  or  memory  in  the  least 
Increased  by  any  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  or  Mr.  Wheatetone'a 
inventions;  and  though  indeed  I  came  here  from  Lncca 
in  three  hours  instead  of  a  day,  which  it  used  to  take,  1  do 
not  tliiuk  TiiyBelf  able,  on  that  account,  to  see  any  picture 
in  Florence  in  less  time  than  it  t^iok  formerly,  or  even  i 
I  obliged  to  hurry  myself  in  any  iuvestigationB  connected 
with  it. 

Accordingly,  I  have  myeelf  taken  five  weeks  to  see  tbe  ' 
quarter  of  this  picture  of  Simon  Memmi's :  and  can  give 
yon  a  fairly  gfwd  account  of  that  quarter,  and  some  par- 
tial ai;count  of  a  fragment  or  two  of  those  ou  tlie  other 
vails  :  but,  alas  1  only  of  their  pictorial  qualities  in  either 
case  ;  for  1  don't  myeelf  know  anything  \7hatever,  worth 
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trusting  to,  about  Pjdiagoras,  or  DionysiiiB  the  Areopa 
and  have  not  had,  and  never  shall  have,  probably^ 
time  to  learn  much  of  them ;  while  in  the  very  fee 
light  only, — in  what  the  French  would  express  by  the 

• 

cellent  word  ^  lueur,' — I  am  able  to  understand  sorael 
of  the  characters  of  Zoroaster,  Aristotle,  and  Jnsti 
But  this  only  increases  in  me  the  reverence  with  whi 
ought  to  stand  before  the  work  of  a  painter,  who  wac 
only  a  master  of  his  own  craft,  but  so  profound  a  sd 
and  theologian  as  to  be  able  to  conceive  thisschen 
picture,  and  write  the  divine  law  by  which  Florence 
to  live.  Which  Law,  written  in  the  northern  page  oi 
Vaulted  Book,  we  will  beghi  quiet  interpretation  < 
yon  care  to  return  hither^  to-morrow  morning. 


i 


THE    STRAIT  OATB. 


THE  FIFTH  MORNING. 


TOE   STB  A  IT  OATE. 

As  yoii  retam  this  moniiiig  to  St.  Mary's,  yoa  may 
&R  well  observe — the  matter  before  us  being  uoiiceming 
gates, — that  tlie  western  facade  of  the  uliiirch  is  of  two 
iwriods.  Tour  Murray  refers  it  all  to  the  latest  of  these; 
— I  forget  when,  aud  do  not  care  ; — in  whith  the  largest,, 
flanking  enliuniis,  and  the  entire  effective  mass  of  the 
walls,  with  their  riband  m(«aies  and  high  pediment,  were 
built  in  front  of,  and  above,  what  the  barbarian  renai*' 
Banco  designer  chose  to  leave  of  the  pure  old  Dominiean. 
elnii-ch.  You  may  see  his  ungainly  jointings  at  the  ped- 
estals of  the  great  eohiniiiB,  running  thi'ough  the  pretty, 
parti-coloured  base,  whith, with  the  'Strait'  Gothic  doors, 
and  the  entire  lines  of  the  fronting  and  flanking  tombs 
(where  not  restored  by  the  Devil- begotten  biiKid  of  modem 
Florence),  is  of  pure,  and  exquisitely  severe  and  i-etined, 
fourteenth  century  Gothic,  with  superbly  carved  bearings 
on  its  shields.  The  aniall  detached  line  of  tombs  on  th< 
left,  untouched  in  its  sweet  colour  and  living  weed  oriii 
meiit,  I  would  fain  have  painted,  stone  by  alone:  but  one^ 
can  never  draw  in  front  of  a  church  iu  these  republican 
days;  for  all  the  blackguard  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood come  to  bowl,  and  throw  stones,  on  the  steps,  and 
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the  ball  or  stone  play  agaiost  these  scalptnred  tomljBj 
dead  wall  adapted  for  tliat  purpose  only,  is  incessai 
the  fine  days  when  I  could  have  worked. 

If  you  enter  by  the  door  most  to  the  left,  or  north, 

)  '  turn  immediately  to  the  right,  on  the  interior  of  the 

]•:  of  the  f a9adc  is  an  Annunciation,  visible  enoug^h  bee 

1 1^  well  preserved,  though  in  the  dark,  and  extremely  pi 

in  its  way, — of  the  decorated  and  ornamental  8clux>l  fol 
ing  Giotto: — I  can't  guess  by  whom,  nor  does  it  n 
matter;  but  it  is  well  to  l(K>k  at  it  by  way  of  contj-ast 
the  delicate,  intense,  slightly  decorated  design  of  Men 
— in  which,  when  you  I'eturn  into  the  Spanish  chapel, 
j  will  feel  the  dependence  for  its  effect  on  broad  masse 

white  and  pale  amber,  where  the  deeoi-ative  school  w< 
have  had  mosaic  of  red,  blue,  and  gold. 

Our  first  business  this  morning  must  be  to  read 
understand  the  writing  on  the  book  held   open    by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  that  informs  us  of  the  meaning 
the  whole  picture. 

It  is  this  text  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  vn.  6. 


*^  Optavi,  et  datas  est  mihi  aeneus. 
Invocavi,  et  venit  in  me  Spiritns  Sapientiaa, 
Et  prcposul  iUam  regnk  et  scdibus.'* 

'*  I  wiUed,  and  Sense  was  given  me. 
1  prayed,  aud  the  Si)irit  of  Wisdom  came  upon  me. 
i^od  I  set  her  before,  (preferred  her  to,)  kingdoms 
and  thrones.*' 


m 
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The  common  translation  in  onr  Englisli  Ap(XHTph*' 
.OSes  the  entire  raeaTiing  of  this  passage,  which — not  onl^ 
ns  the  statement  of  the  experience  nE  Florence  in  her  owir  | 
education,  but  as  nnivei-sally  descriptive  of  the  process  o 
II  noble  education  whatever — we  had  better  take  jiains  to  I 
Dnderstaiid.  - 

First,  6BV9  I'lorence  "I  willed,  (in  sense  of  resolutely  daM 
eiriiig,)  and  Sense  was  given  nie."     You  innst  licgin  voi 
education  with  the  distinct  resolution  to  know  what  is  trni 
and  choice  of  the  strait  and  rough  road  to  snt-li  knowled^ 
This  choice  is  offered  to  every  youth  and  maid  a";  son 
moment  of  their  life ; — choice  between  the  easy  downwa 
road,  so  *broad  that  we  can  dauce  down  it  in  companies,.! 
and  tlie  steep  narrow  way,  which  we  ninat  enter  alonei-l 
Then,  and  for  many  n  day  afterwards,   they  need  thati 
form  of  persistent  Option,  and  Will :  bnt  day  by  day,  thefl 
'  Sense '  of  the  Tightness  of  what  they  have  done,  deepeiitf.f 
on  them,  not  in  consequence  of  the  effort,  but  by  gift! 
granted  in  reward  of  it.     And  the  Sense  of  difference  !»o-l 
tween    rij^ht    and   wrong,   and    between    beautiful   andl 
nnlicaiitif 111  tilings,  is  contirined  in  the  heroic,  and  fulfilled  I 
in  the  industrious,  soul. 

That  is  the  pnwesa  of  education  in  the  earthly  sciences,.! 
and  the  morality  connected  with  them.  Keward  given  to  J 
fflitliful  Volition. 

Next,  wheti  Mora!  and  Physical  senses  are  perfect,  ' 
comes  the  desne  for  education  in  the  higher  world,  whom  1 
the  eeuees  are  no  more  our  Teachers :  bat  tlie  Maker  oi  I 
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the  senses.    And  that  teaching,  we  cannot  ^t  bj  li 

i  !  but  only  by  petition. 

I  I  /  "  Invocavi,  at  venit  in  me  Spiritus  Sapieutisa " 

prayed,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,"  (not,  you  observe 
ffh^en^  *  but,)  "  ca7ne  npon  me."  The  persorial  pow 
Wisdom :  the  "  ao(f>La "  or  Santa  Sophia,  to  whon 
first  great  Christian  temple  was  dedicated.  This  hi 
wisdom,  governing  by  her  presence,  all  earthly  con 
\  \%'  and  by  her  teaching,  all  earthly  art,  Florence  tells  you 

obtained  only  by  pmyer. 

And  tliese  two  Earthly  and  Divine  sciences  an 
pressed  beneath  in  the  syml)ols  of  their  divided  powei 

■  f  Seven  terrestrial,  Seven  celestial,  whose  names  have 

;*■  already  indicated  to  you  : — in  which  figures  I  must  | 

out  one  or  two  technical  matters  before  touching  thei 
terpretation.  They  are  all  by  Simon  Memmi  origin j 
but  repainted,  many  of  them  all  over,  some  hundred  y 
later, — (certainly  after  the  discovery  of  America,  as 
will  soe) — by  an  artist  of  considerable  power,  and  s 
feeling  for  the  general  action  of  the  figures;  but  of  nc 
finement  or  carelessness.  He  dashes  massive  paini 
huge  spaces  over  the  subtle  old  work,  puts  in  his  < 
chiaro-oscuro  where  all  had  been  sliadeless,  and  his  < 
violent  colour  where  all  had  been  pale,  and  repaints 
faces  so  as  to  make  them,  to  his  notion,  prettier  and  n 
human :  some  of  this  upper  work  has,  however,  come  a 
since,  and  the  original  outline,  at  least,  is  tmceable  ;  w 


*  I  in  careless  error,  wrote  ^*  was  given  "  in  ^  Fors  Olayigeia.* 
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in  the  face  of  tlie  Logic,  the  Mueic,  and  one  or  I  wo  others, 
the  original  work  is  very  pure.  Being  moat  interested  my- 
*  ielf  in  tlio  eartlily  scieiii^ee,  I  liad  a  BuafToldiiig  pat  np, 
made  on  a  level  with  them,  and  examined  them  inch  hy 
inuh,  and  the  fulluwing report  will  he  found  aucurate  until 
next  repainting. 

For  interpretation  of  them,  you  must  always  take  the 
central  figure  of  the  Science,  with  the  little  medallion 
above  it,  and  the  figure  below,  all  together.  Wliich  I 
proceed  to  do,  reading  tirst  from  left  to  right  for  the 
earthly  sciences,  and  then  from  right  to  left  tlie  heavenly 
ones,  to  the  centre,  where  their  two  highest  powers  sie, 
side  by  side. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  first  in  the  list  given  above, 

■     (Vaulted  B<x>k,  page  118) :— Gi-ammar,  in  the  corner  far- 

B  tliest  from  the  window. 

B      1.     Grauuar:  more  properly  Gi'ammatice, "  Gramma- 

m  tic  Act "  the  Art  of  letters  or  "  Literature,"  or — using  the 

W  word  which  to  some  English  ears  will  carry  most  weight 

with  it, — ■'  Scripture,"  and  its  use.     The  Art  of  faithfully 

reading  what  has  been  written  for  our  learning ;  and  of 

clearly  writing  what  we  would  make  immortal  of  our 

,.. thoughts.     Power  which  consists  first  in  recfigniziug  let- 

i  ters ;  secondly,  in  forming  them ;  thirdly,  in  the  ander- 

I  fetanding  and  choice  of  words  which  errorless  shall  express 

Conr  thought.     Severe  exercises   all,  reaching — very  few 

■  liying  persons  know,  how  far:   beginning  properly  io 

t  diildhoud.  then  only  to  be  truly  acquired.     It  is  wholly 
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impossible — tliis  I  say  from  too  Boirowfnl  ezperieni 
conquer  by  any  effort  or  time,  habits  of  the  hand  ( 

■|j  more  of  head  and  soul)  with  which  tho  vase  of  fles! 

It  been  formed  and  filled  in  youth, — the  law  of  G«xi 

that  parents  sliall  comj)*}!  the  child  in  the  day  of  its 
dience  into  habits  of  band,  and  eye,  and  soul,  whicli, 
it  is  old,  shall  not,  by  any  strength,  or  any  weaknci 
departed  from.  ' 

"  Enter  ye  in,"  therefore,  says  Grammatice,  "  a 
Strait  Gate."  She  jwints  through  it  with  her  rod,  lio 
a  fruit  (?)  for  reward,  in  her  left  hand.  The  gate  is 
strait  indeed — her  own  waist  no  less  so,  her  hair  fast 
close.  She  had  once  a  white  veil  binding  it,  wliicli  is 
Not  a  gurthin<^  form  of  literature,  this, — or  in  anv 
disposed  to  subscribe  to  Mudie's,  my  English  fi-iends 
even  patronize  Tauclinitz  editions  of — what  is  the  last 
jiovel  you  see  ticketed  up  to-day  in  Mr.  Goodhan's 
dow  ?  She  looks  kindly  dowTi,  nevertheless,  to  the  i. 
children  whom  she'  is  teaching — two  boys  and  a  girl :  { 
Does  this  mean  that  one  girl  out  of  every  two  should 
be  able  to  read  or  write?  1  am  quite  willing  to  ac« 
that  inference,  for  my  own  part,— should  perhaps  e 
say,  two  girls  out  of  three).  This  girl  is  of  the  hitr] 
classes,  crowned,  her  golden  hair  falling  behind  hei-, 
Florentine  girdle  round  her  hips — (not  waist,  the  ob 
being  to  leave  the  lungs  full  play ;  but  to  keep  the  di 
always  well  down  in  dancing  or  running).  The  boys 
of  good  birth  also,  the  nearest  one  with  luxuriant  eii 
hair^-only  the  pn>file  of  tlie  faii;her  cue  seen.     All  i-e^ 
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Biit  and  ea£^r.     Above,  the  medallion  is  of  aSgiirelookinjfV 
at  a  foiiiUaio.     Underneath,  Lord  Lindsay  e&ya,  Prieeiaii, 
and  is,  I  donbt  not,  right. 

Tec/imcal  Point's. — Tlie  fii^iirc  is  said  by  Crowe  .to  I)ft 
entirely  repainted.     The  drees  is  so  tlironghout — both  the'J 
bands  also,  and  the  finit,  and  rod.     But  the  eyes,  mouthj'l 
hair  above  the  forehead,  and  outline  of  the  rest,  with  tht^ 
faded  veil,  and  hajipiiy,  tliu  tracer  left  of  the  children,  arol 
genuine ;  the  strait  gate  perfectly  bo,  in  the  colonr  inideNJ 
iteath,  tliorigh  reinforeed ;  and   the  action  of   the  entire 
figure  is  ivell  preserved:  but  lliere  is  a  cnrious  queEtiuitB 
alKint  holh  the  i-od  and  fruit.     Seen  close,  the  former  pcr^'T 
feetly  aasmnes  the  shape  of  folds  of  dress  gathered  upV 
over  tiie  raised  right  arm,  and  I  am  iiot  absolutely  sure  that* 
the  restorer  hae  not  mistaken  the  folds — at  the  same  timal 
changing  a  pen  or  style  into  a  rod.     The  frnit  also  I  liave.l 
doubts  of,  as  frnit  is  not  eo  rare  at  Flni-ence  that  it  shouldv 
bo  made  a  reward.     It  is  entirely  and  ronghly  repainted,* 
and  is  oval  in  shape.     In  Giotto's  Charity,  luckily  not  r&-T 
stored,  at  Assisi,  tbe  giiide-ltooks  have  always  mistaken 
the  heart  she  holds  for  an  apple  : — and  my  own  belief  in 
that  origiTially,  the  GramiuatiuS  of  Simon  Memmj  made 
witii  her  right  hand  the  sign  which  said,  "  Enter  ye  in  atj 
the  ijtrait  Gate,"  and  with  her  left,  the  sign  wbieh  Bai<^V 
"  My  sou,  give  me  thine  Heart." 


II.  ItnicroBio.     Next  to  learuing  Jiow  to  read  and  w 
you  arc  to  leani  to  speak ;  and,  young  ladies  and  goii  tlt>  ' 
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men,  ob»ervc, — ^to  speak  as  little  as  possible^  it  is  firthi 
implied,  till  yoa  have  learned. 

Ill  the  streets  of  Florence  at  this  day  yon  may  hei 
niucli  of  what  some  people  call  "rhetoric'' — very  passioi 
ate  speaking  indeed,  and  quite  "  from  the  heart  " — 8U( 
hearts  as  the  people  have  got.  That  is  to  say,  you'never  he 
a  word  uttered  but  in  a  rage,  either  just  ready  lo  burst,  < 

for  tlie  most  part,  explosive  instantly :  everybody ma 

woman,  or  child — maring  out  their  incontinent,  foulis 
infinitely  contemptible  opinions  and  wills,  on  evei 
smallest  occasion,  with  flashing  eyes,  hoarsely  shrieking  ai 
wasted  voices, — insane  hope  to  drag  by  vocifei-ation  wh« 
ever  they  would  have,  out  of  man  and  Grod. 

Now  consider  Simon  Mem  mi's  Rhetoric.  The  scienc 
of  Speaking,  primarily  ;  of  making  oneself  hea/ri  ther 
fore  :  which  is  not  to  be  done  by  shouting.  She  alone,  < 
all  the  sciences,  carries  a  scroll ;  and  being  a  speak< 
gives  you  something  to  read.  It  is  not  thrust  forward  ; 
you  at  all,  but  held  quietly  down  with  her  beautiful  d( 
pressed  right  hand ;  her  left  hand  set  coolly  and  strong! 
on  her  side. 

And  you  will  find  that,  thus,  she  alone  of  all  tli 
sciences  needs  tio  use  of  her  fymds.  All  the  others  ha\ 
some  important  business  for  them.  She  none.  She  ca 
do  all  with  her  lips,  holding  scroll,  or  bridle,  or  what  yo 
will,  with  her  right  hand,  her  left  on  her  side. 

Again,  look  at  the  talkers  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  an< 
see  how,  being  essentially  w/iable  to  talk,  they  try  to  niak 
lips  of  their  fingers!      IIow  they  poke,  wave,  liourisl: 
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int,  jeik,  Blinke  finger  and  fist  at  their  antagoniala — 
duDili  eeeeuti&lly,  all  the  while,  if  they-  knew  it ;  nnper- 
maeivo  and  iiiefFectiial,  as  tbe  ehakiiig  of  tree  branches 
1  the  wind. 

Yon  will  at  firat  think  her  figure  nngainly  andetifF.     It 

so,  partly,  tlie  dress  being  more  coarsely  repainted  than 
in  any  other  of  the  Beriea.  But  ehe  ie  tnuant  to  be  both 
Btont  and  strong.  What  sbc  lias  to  say  is  indeed  to  per- 
suade you,  if  possible;  but  assiii-edly  to  ovei-power  you- 
Aud  ehe  hafi  not  the  Florentine  girdle,  for  she  does  not 
want  to  move.  She  has  lier  girdle  broad  at  tho  waist— 
of  all  the  Bcieiices,  yon  would  at  flret  bave  Uiouglit,  the 
one  Ihat  most  needed  breath!  No,  says  Siuion  Mcmmi. 
You  want  brL-ath  to  run,  or  dance,  or  fight  with.  But  to 
epeakl — If  yon  know  Aow,  yon  can  do  your  woik  with 
few  words;  very  little  of  this  pure  Florentine  air  will  be 
enough,  if  you  ebaitu  it  rightly. 

Note,' also,  that  cahn  setting  of  her  hand  against  her 
■ide.  You  think  lUietorle  should  be  glowing,  fervid,  im- 
petuous} Ko,  says  Simon  Memmi.  Above  all  things,— 
ccol. 

And  now  let  us  read  what  is  written  on  her  scroll : — 
'Uulceo,  duni  loqnor,  varios  indnta  colores. 

Iler  chief  function,  to  melt;  make  soft,  thaw  the  hearts 
of  men  with  kind  fire;  to  overjviwor  with  peace;  aud 
bring  rest,  with  ratrjbow  colours.  The  chief  mission  of  all 
■Words  that  thev  should  be  of  comfoi-t. 

You  tiiink  the  function  of  words  is  to  excite  1  Why,  a 
red  rng  will  do  that,  or  a  blast  through  a  brass  pipe.     Bnt 
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to  give  calm  and  gentle  heat;  to  be  as  the  d<:nth  wind,  • 
the  iridescent  rain,  to  all  bitterness  of  froet ;  and  bring 
once  strength,  and  healing.     This  is  the  work  of  hum 

lijjB,  taught  of  God.  ^ 

One  farther  and  final  lesson  is  given  in  the  medalli 
above.  Aristotle,  and  too  many  modern  rhetoricians  of  ] 
school,  thought  there  could  be  good  speaking  in  a  fa] 
cause.  But  above  Simon  Memmi's  Rhetoric  is  Ttuth^  wi 
her  mirror. 

Tliere  is  a  curious  feeling,  almost  innate  In  men,  th 
though  tliey  are  bound  to  speak  ti'uth,  in  speaking  to 
single  person,  they  may  lie  as  much  as  they  please,  pr 
vided  they  lie  to  two  or  more  people  at  once.  There 
tlie  same  feeling  about  killing:  most  people  would  shrii 
from  shooting  one  innocent  man ;  but  will  fire  a  mitra 
leuse  contentedlv  into  an  innocent  retj:iment. 

When  you  look  down  from  the  figure  of  tho  Science, 
that  of  Cicero,  beneath,  you  wmU  at  first  think  it  entire! 
overthrows  my  (^inclusion  that  Rhetoric  has  no  need  i 
her  hands.      For  Cicero,  it  appeui-s,  has  three  instead  o 
two. 

The  uppermost,  at  his  chin,  is  the  only  geiuu'no  one 
That  raised,  with  the  finger  up,  is  entirely  false.  That  o 
the  book,  is  repainted  so  as  to  defy  conjeciture  of  its  origi 
nal  action. 

But  observe  how  the  gesture  of  the  true  one  confirmi 
instead  of  overthrowing  what  I  have  said  above.  Cicero  ii 
not  speaking  at  all,  but  profoundly  thinking  before  \ik 
speaks.     It  is  the  most  abstractedly  thoughtf 'il  face  to  hi 
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Ijound  ainoDg  all  the  philoaopltei'S ;  and  vory  beautiful. 
The  whole  is  under  Soloniv^n,  iu  the  lino  of  Prophets. 


Technioal  Points. — These   two   tigiires  liave  siilfcred 

■om  restoration  more  tlian  any  others,  but  the  right  hand 

:  Rhetorie  is  still  entirely  genuine,  and  the  left,  except 

■  the  ends  of  tlm  fingers.     The  ear,  and  tiair  jtist  above  it, 

are  quite  B.tfe,  the  head  well  set  un  its  original  line,  but  tlie 

ui-owu  of  leaves  rudely  retoiiclicd,  and  then  faded.     AU 

H  the  liiwer  part  of  the  figure  of  Ciceio  has  been  not  only 

^nepaiiited  hut  changed;  the  face  i^  genuine — I   Iwlieve 

Hfetiiuehed,  but  so  cautiously  and  skilfully,  that  it  is  pro- 

Bb&bly  now  nioi-e  beautiful  than  at  first. 

■      III.  Logic.     The  science  of  reosoaiiig,  or   more  acea- 
mti^ly  Reason  herself,  or  pure  intelligence. 

Science  to  be  gained  after  that  of  E.\preasion,  sjijs 
^fiimon  Memini ;  so,  young  people,  it  appeal's,  that  ihuugh 
nust  nut  speak  liefore  yoti  have  been  taught  how  to 
iak,  you  raay  yet  properly  speak  before  you  have  been 
hught  hiiw  to  think. 
For  indeed,  it  is  only  by  frank  speaking  tiiat  yoa  can 
^(Bfti-n  how  to  think.  And  it  is  no  luattcr  how  wrong  the 
first  thoughts  you  have  may  be,  pi-uvided  you  you  express 
them  clearly ; — and  aie  willing  U>  have  them  put  right. 

Fortunately,  nearly  all  of  this  beautiful  figm-e  is  prac- 
tically safe,  the  outlines  pure  everywhere,  aud   the  face 
jrfect :  the  prettiest,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  exists  iu 
Italian  art  of  this  early  date.     It  is  subtle  to  the  extreme 
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ill  gradations  of  colour :  the  eyebrows  drawn,  not  wit] 
Bwecp  of  the  brnsli,  but  with  separate  cross  touches  in  \ 
line  of  their  growth — exquisitively  pure  in  arch  ;  the  n 
straight  and  fine ;  the  lips — playful  slightly,  proud,  on 
lingly  cut ;  the  hair  flowing  in  sequent  waves,  ordered 
if  in  musical  time ;  head  perfectly  upright  on  the  she 
ders;  the  height  of  the  brow  completed  by  a  crimfl 
frontlet  set  with  pearls,  surmounted  by  2k fleur-de-lys. 

Her  shoulders  were  exquisitively  drawn,  her  wh 
jacket  fitting  close  to  soft,  yet  scarcely  rising  bi-easts ;  t 
arms  singularly  strong,  at  perfect  rest ;  her  hands,  exqu 
itely  delicate.  In  her  right,  she  holds  a  brancliing  a 
leaf-bearing  rod,  (the  syllogism) ;  in  her  left,  a  scorpi 
with  double  sting,  (the  dilemma) — more  generally,  t 
powers  of  rational  construction  and  dissolution. 

I  Beneath  her,  Aristotle, — intense  keenness  of  search 

j  his  half-closed  eyes. 

j  Medallion   above,  (less   expressive   than  usual)  a  mj 

I  writing,  with  his  head  stooped. 

;  The  whole  under  Isaiah,  in  tlie  line  of  Prophets. 

\  Technical  Points, — The  only  parts  of  this  figure  whic 

j  have  suffered  ^seriously  in  repainting  are  the  leaves  of  tl 

I  rod,  and  the  scorpion.     I  have  no  idea,  as  I  said  abov< 

i  what  the  background  once  was;  it  is  now  a  mere  mess  o: 

I  scrabhled  grey,  carried  over  the  vestiges,  still  with  car 

much  redeemable,  of  the  richly  ornamental  extremity  oi 
the  rod,  which  was  a  cluster  of  green  leaves  on  a  blacl 
ground.     But  the  scorpion  is  indecipherably  injured,  tdos 
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of  it  corifneed  repainting,  mixed  with  the  white  of  t 
dregs,  the  double  eting  emphatic  eiu)ugh  Btill,  but  not  onj 
the  first  lines. 

The  Aristotle  is  very  goanine  throughout,  except  ha  3 
hat,  and  I  think  thnt  must  bo  pretty  nearly  on  tlie  old 
lines,  though  1  cannot  trace  them.     Tbey  are  good  Udob, 
new  or  old. 


IV.  Mdhio.  After  you  have  learned  to  reason,  yonug  J 
people,  of  course  yon  wit!  be  very  grave,  if  not  dull,  you  I 
think.  No,  says  Simon  Meinmi.  By  no  means  anything  I 
nf  tlie  kind.  After  learning  to  reason,  you  will  learn  toM 
fling;  for  you  will  want  to.  There  :b  sunineh  reason  fori 
singing  in  the  sweet  world,  when  one  thinks  rightly  of  it,.! 
None  for  grumbling,  provided  always  you  Aave  entered  iiim 
at  the  strait  gate.  Tun  will  sing  all  along  the  roadi 
then,  in  a  little  while,  in  a  manner  pleasant  for  other  peo  J 
pie  to  hear. 

This  fignre  has  been  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  series^  i 
an  extreme  refinement  and  tender  severity  being  aimed  at  I 
throughout.  She  is  crowned,  not  with  laurel,  but  with 
small  leaves, — I  am  not  sure  what  tlioy  are,  being  too  much 
injured:  the  face  thin,  abstracted,  wistful;  the  lipe  nut 
far  open  in  their  low  singing ;  the  hair  rippling  softly  on 
the  shoulders.  She  plays  on  a  small  organ,  richly  orna- 
mented with  Gothic  tracery,  the  down  slope  of  it  set  with 
crockets  like  thoae  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  SimoQ 
Memrai  means  that  aU  music  must  be  "  sacred."  Not  that 
you  are  never  to  sing  anything  but  hymns,  but  that  what  . 


.    !; 
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riy  ever  IB  rightly  called  musio,  or  work  of  tlie   Hu 


\\ 


*  divine  in  help  and  healing. 


r    1, 
I   'I 


I 


I. 

i  ;  {{:  The  actions  of  ))oth  hands  are  siDgalarlj  sweet 

right  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  I  ever  saw  d 

painting.     She  is  keeping  down  one  note  onlj,  wit 

third  finger,  seen  nnder  the  raised  fourth  :  the  thum 

passing  under ;  all  the  curves  of  the  fingers  exqnisit 

^'  the  pale  light  and  shade  of  the  rosy  flesh  relieved  a 

X.  the  ivory  white  and  brown  of  the  notes.     Only  the ! 

,  and  end  of  the  forefinger  are  seen  of  the  left  ban 

}i  they  indicate  enough  its  light  pressure  on   the   be 

.! j^  Fortunately,  all  these  {K)rtion8  of  the  fresco  are  abso 

intact. 

I 

'  I  UndeiTieath,  Tubal-Cain.      Not  Jubal,  as   you    i 

expe(?t.      Jubal  is  the   inventor  of  musical   iiistrun 

Tuhal-Cain,  thought  the  old  Florentines,  invented  ban 

They,  the  best  smiths  in  the  world,  knew  the  diffen 

in  tones  of  hammer  str(>ke8  on  anvil.     Curiously  en< 

the  only  piece  of  true  j)ai-t-6inging,  done  beautifully 

joyfully,  which   I   have  heard   this  year  in  Italy,  (1 

south  of    Alps  exactly  six  months,   and  ranging   ; 

Genoa  to  Palermo)  was  out  of  a  busy  smithy  at  Pen 

Of  bestial  howling,  and  entirely  frantic  vomiting   v 

;  hopelessly  damned  souls  through  their  still  carnal  thr 

i  I  have  heaid  more  than,  please  God,  I  will  ever  en 

(  the  hearing  of  again  in  one  of  His  summers. 

You  think  Tubal-Cain  very  ugly  ?  Yes.  Much  I i 
shaggy  baboon :  not  accidentally,  but  with  most  sciei 
understanding  of  baboon  character.      Men    must   ] 


» 
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toked  like  that,  before  they  had  invented  liarmony,  or 
lelt  that  one  note  differed  from  another,  aays,  and  knowa 
fenion  Memmi.  DarwinJBin,  like  all  widely  popular  and 
bidely  inischievoue  fallacies,  has  many  a  curions  gleam 
md  grain  of  trnth  iu  ita  tieBiie. 
Under  Moses. 

Medallion,  a  youth  drinking.  Otherwise,  yoii  might 
!  ihtiught  only  church  music  meant,  and  not  feast 
ic  also. 

Technical  Points. — The  Tubal-Cain,  one  of  the  moet 
entirely  pnre  and  precious  remnants  of  the  old  painting, 
nothing  lost;  nothing  but  the  redder  ends  of  his  beard 
retouched.  Green  dress  of  Music,  in  the  lK>dy  and  over 
limbsentirely  repainted :  it  waa  once  beautifully  embroid- 
ered; sleeves,  partly  genuine,  hands  perfect,  face  and  hair 
nearly  eo.  Leaf  crown  faded  and  broken  away,  but  not 
retouched. 

V.  Astronomy.  Properly  Aatro-lc^,  as  (Theology) 
the  knowledge  of  so  jnuch  of  the  stars  as  we  can  know 
wisely ;  not  the  attempt  to  detine  Iheir  laws  for  them.  Not 
that  it  is  unbecoming  of  ns  to  find  out,  if  we  can,  that  they 
move  in  ellipses,  and  so  on ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  ours. 
What  eflfccta  their  rising  and  setting  have  on  man,  and 
beast,  and  leaf;  what  their  times  and  changes  ai-e,  seen 
and  felt  in  this  world,  it  is  onr  business  to  know,  passii^g, 
our  nights,  if  wakefully,  by  that  divine  candlelight,  and 
no  other. 
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She  wears  a  dark  purple  robe ;  holds  in  her  left  hii 
the  hollow  globe  with  golden  zodiac  and  meridiuns:  lii 
ber  right  hand  in  noble  awe. 

"When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingei 
tlie  moon  and  the  stars,  wliich  Thou  hast  ordained." 

Crowned  with  gold,  her  dark  hair  in  elliptic  waves,  bom 
with  glittering  cliains  of  peai'l.     Her  eyes  dark,  lifted. 

Beneath  lier,  Zoroaster,*  entirely  noble  and  beautifi 
tlic  delicate  Pei-sian  head  made  softer  still  by  the  el»b 
rately  wreathed  silken  hair,  twisted  into  the  pointc 
beai*d,  and  into  tapering  plaits,  falling  on  his  shonldei 
The  head  entirely  thrown  back,  he  looks  np  with  no  di 
tortion  of  the  delicately  arched  brow :  writing,  as  he  gaze 

For  the  association  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi  wit 
their  own  in  the  mind  of  the  Florentines  of  this  time,  « 
''  Before  the  Soldan." 

The  dress  must  always  have  been  white,  because  of  i 
beautiful  opposition  to  the  purple  above  and  that  of  Tuba 
Cain  beside  it.  But  it  has  been  too  much  repainted  to  I 
trusted  anywhere,  nothing  left  but  a  fold  or  two  iu  tli 
sleeves.  The  cast  of  it  from  the  knees  down  is  entii^ei 
beautiful,  and  I  suppose  on  the  old  lines;  but  the  restore 
could  throw  a  fold  well  when  he  chose.  The  warm  litr 
which  relieves  the  purple  of  iioroaster  above,  is  laid  iu  b 
him.     1  don't  know  if  I  should  have  liked  it  better,  flat 


*  Atlas  I   according  to  poor  Yajsarif  and  sundry  modem  {ruidea. 
find  Vasari's  mistakes  usually  of  this  brightly  blundering  kind.     Ii 
matters  needing  research,  after  a  while,  I  find  he  is  right,  usuaUj. 
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■B  it  was,  Bgainet  the  dark  pnrple  ;  it  seeraa  to  ine  qnitfia 
beantiful  now.  The  full  red  fitisli  on  tiie  face  of  tbsl 
Afetronomy  ie  the  restorei-'s  doing  also.  She  wasiniich| 
paler,  if  not  quite  pale. 

Under  St.  Luke. 

Medallion,  a  atem  man,  with  Bickle  and  spade.  FfffM 
the  Sowf^rs,  and  for  iis,  when  stare  have  risen  aud  set  sut^  I 
and  such  times  ; — remember. 


Technical  Points. — Left  hand,  globe,  most  of  the  impoi^  M 
tant  folds  of  the  purple  drc^s,  eyes,  niuutli,  hair  in  great! 
part,  and  crown,  genuine.  Golden  tracery  on  Wrder  otm 
di'eee  lost;  extremity  of  falling  folds  fTOm  left  sleeve  ' 
altered  and  uonf used,  but  the  confusion  prettll)'  got  out  of. 
Right  hand  and  niinjh  of  face  and  boilj  of  dress  repainted. 

Zoroaster's  head  qnlte  pure,  dress  repainted,  but  care- 
fully, leaviug  the  bair  untoucltcd.  Itiglit  hand  and  pen, 
now  a  common  feathei-ed  qnill,  entirely  repainted,  but 
dexteronsly  and  with  feeling.  The  hand  was  once  slightly 
differeut  in  position,  and  held,  most  probably,  a  reed. 


VI,  Geometkt.  Yon  have  now  learned,  yontig  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  read,  to  speak,  to  think,  to  sing,  and  to 
tee.  You  are  getting  old,  and  will  have  soon  to  think  of 
being  married;  3'ou  must  learn  to  bnild  your  house,  there- 
fore. Here  is  your  cai-penter's  square  for  you,  and  jou 
may  safely  and  wisely  cuntemplale  the  ground  a  little,  aud 
the  measures  and  laws  relating  to  that,  seeing  yon  have 

it  to  abide  upon  it : — aud  that  you  have  properly  looked 
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at  the  stars ;  not  before  then|  lest,  had  yon  Btiidied  & 
groiiDd  fii*8t,  you  might  perchance  never  have  raised  joi 
heads  from  it. 

This  is  properly  the  science  of  all  laws  of  piactio 
labour,  issuing  in  beauty. 

She  looks  down,  a  little  puzzled,  greatly  interested,  bo]< 
jng  her  carpenter's  squara  in  her  left  hand,  not  wantir 
that  but  for  practical  work;  following  a  diagram  wil 
her  right. 

Her  beauty,  altogether  soft  and  in  curves,  I  eommei] 
to  your  notice,  as  the  exact  opposite  of  what  a  VTil<nir  di 
signer  would  have  imagined  for  her.  Note  the  wreath  < 
hair  at  the  back  of  her  head,  which,  though  fastened  by 
spiral  fillet,  escapes  at  last,  and  flies  off  loose  in  a  sweepin 
curve.  Contemplative  Theology  is  the  only  other  of  tli 
sciences  who  has  such  wavy  hair. 

Beneath  her,  Euclid,  ill  white  turban.  Very  fine  an 
original  work  throughout;  but  nothing  of  special  intere* 
in  him. 

Under  St.  Matthew. 

Medallion,  a  soldier  with  a  straight  sword  (best  for  sci 
ence  of  defence),  octagon  shield,  helmet  like  the  beehivi 
of  Canton  Vaud.  As  tlie  secondary  use  of  music  in  feast 
ing,  so  the  secondary  use  of  geometry  in  war — her  nobh 
art  being  all  in  sweetest  peace — is  shown  in  the  medallion 

Technioal  Points. — It  is  more  than  fortunate  that  in 
nearly  every  figure,  the  original  outline  of  the  hair  is  safe. 
Geometry's  has  scarcely  been  retouched  at  all,  except  at 
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I  the  ends,  once  iu  single  knote,  now  in  cfinfnseii  double 
Kones.  The  Ii and?, girdle,  moet  of  tlie  drees,  and  her  blank 
■caqienter'sBtjuareamoHginal.    Face  and  breofit  repainted. 


VII.    Akithmetio,     Having   buitt  yonr  hoiiBC,  young 

jople,  and  nnderstaning   the  light  of  heaven,  and   the 

measures  of  earth,  you  may  marry — nud  can't  do  better- 

^And  here  is  now  jour  conchisiie  soience,  which  you  will 

fcsve  to  apply,  all  your  days,  to  all  your  affaire. 

TheSeienceof  Knmber.  Infinite  in  solemnity  of  nse 
in  Italy  at  this  time;  indnding,  of  course,  whatever  W4is 
known  of  the  higher  abstract  mathematics  and  mysteries  of 
nninborB,  but  reverenced  especially  in  its  vital  necessity  to 
the  prosperity  of  families  and  kingdoms,  and  lirst  fully  so 
understood  here  in  commercial  Floionce. 

Iler  liiind   lifted,  with  two  fingers  bent,  two  straight, 
Bolenmly  enforcing  on  your  attention  her  primal  law — 
Two  and  two  ai'e — four,  yon  obseiTe, — not  five,  as  those 
^  ftccurscd  usurers  think. 
Under  her,  Pythagoras, 

Above,  niedallionof  king,  with  sceptiB  and  globe,  connt- 
i  ing  money.  Have  yon  ever  chamied  lo  read  carefully 
I  Carlyle's  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  Prus- 
L  nan  empire,  in  economy! 

\'on  <;an,  at  all  events,  consider  with  yourself  a  little, 
I  wlmtempire  tnis  queen  of  the  terrestrial  sciences  must  liold 
I  over  the  rest,  if  they  are  to  he  put  to  good  use;  or  what 
I  depth  and  breadth  of  application  there  is  in  the  brief  para 
rbles  of  the  counted  cost  of  Power,  and  number  cf  Ariniee. 


THE   FIFTH   MORNING. 

To  give  a  very  minor,  bat  characteristic,  instatioa 
Imve  always  felt  that  witli  m_v  iiiteiiae  love  of  the  AJps,  I 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  iiisUe  a  dmwiiig  of  Chamouni, 
or  the  vale  uf  CliiBe.  wlii(;h  should  give  j-eopln  more  pleas- 
ure than  a  ^ihotogrupb  ;  hnC  I  always  wanted  to  do  it  as  I 
BBw  it,  and  engrave  pine  for  jtine,  and  erag  for  crag,  liko 
Albert  Durer.  I  broke  my  atrengtli  down  for  man;  « 
year,  always  tiring  of  my  work,  or  liading  the  leaves  drop 
off,  or  the  enow  come  on,  before  I  bad  well  begnii  what  I 
meant  to  do.  If  I  liad  only  counted  my  pines  first,  and 
calculated  the  number  of  boure  necessary  to  do  them  in 
the  manner  of  Dnrer,  I  should  have  Baved  the  available 
drawing  time  of  some  five  yeare,  spent  in  vain  effort 

liiit  Timier  connled  his  jiines,  and   did  all  that  coald 
be  done  for  them,  and  rested  content  with  ibat. 

So  ill  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  arithmetical  part  of  the 
biisitiesB  is  t!ie  dominant  one.  How  many  and  how  niach 
have  wei  How  many  and  how  much  do  we  want? 
IIow  constantly  dites  noble  Arithmetic  of  the  tinite  toaa 
itself  in  base  Avarice  of  the  Inlinite,  aiid  in  blind 
imagination  of  it!  In  counting  of  minutes,  is  our 
arithmetic  ever  solicitous  enough  2  In  connting  our  days, 
is  she  ever  severe  enough?  IIow  we  shrink  from  putting, 
in  their  decades,  the  diminished  store  of  them  I  And  if 
we  ever  pray  the  solemn  prayer  that  we  may  be  taught 
nninber  them,  do  we  even  try  to  do  it  after  prayingi 


Technical   Poinfs. — The    Pythagoras  almost  entirel 
f^nuine.     The  upper   figures,  from  this  inclusive  to  the 
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outer  wall,  1  have  not  been  able  to  examine  tboroiighl}', 
im'  scaffolding  not  extending  beyond  the  Geometry. 

IJore  then  we  have  the  enin  of  Bcieiicee, — eeven,  accord- 
ing to  the  Florentine  mind — ueceEsary  to  the  secular 
education  of  man  &nd  woman.  Of  these  the  modern  aver- 
age i-eepertable  English  gentleman  and  gentlewoman  know 
nenally  only  a  little  of  the  Uflt,  and  entirely  hate  tha 
prudent  applications  of  that :  being  unacquainted,  except 
B6  they  chance  here  and  there  to  pick  up  a  bi-oken  piece 
of  information,  with  either  grammar,  rhetoric,  nnisic,* 
istronomy,  or  geometry;  and  are  not  only  tinacqii&inted 
with  logic,  or  the  use  of  reason,  themselves,  but  instino 
ti\'cly  antagonistic  to  its  use  by  anybudv  else. 

We  arc  now  to  lead  the  series  of  the  Divine  sciences, 
beginning  at  the  opposite  side,  next  the  window. 

VIII.  Civil  Law.  Civil,  or  'of  citizens,'  not  only  aa 
distinguished  from  Ecclesiastical,  but  from  Local  law. 
She  is  the  nniveraal  Justice  of  the  peaceful  relations  of 
men  throughout  the  world,  therefore  holds  tlie  globe, 
with  its  three  quartci's,  white,  as  being  justly  governed,  in 
her  left  hand. 

She  is  also  the  law  of  eternal  equity,  not  erring 
statute;  therefore  holds  her  sword  level  across  her  breast. 

She  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  divine  science.     Tc. 

*  Being  able  la  play  the  piuno  nud  admire  MendelsBoba  is  not  know 


ii 
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know  anything  ^diatever  abont  God,  joa  nmst  begin  I9 
being  Jnst 

Dreesed  in  red^  which  in  these  fresoos  is  SkhKBjs  a  sigi 
of  power,  or  zeal ;  bat  her  face  very  calm,  gentle  and  beau* 
tif  al.  Her  hair  bound  close,  and  crowned  by  the  rojal 
circlet  of  gold,  with  pure  thirteenth  century  strawberry 
leaf  ornament. 

Under  her,  the  Emperor  Jostinian,  in  blae,  with  conical 
mitre  of  white  and  gold  ;  the  face  in  profile,  very  beauti- 
ful.  The  imperial  staff  in  his  right  hand,  the  Inatitates  k 
his  left 

Medallion,  a  figure,  apparently  in  distrosB,  appealing  foi 
justice.    (Trajan's  suppliant  widow  t) 

Technical  Points. — The  three  divisions  of  the  globe  in 
her  hand  were  originally  inscribed  Asia,  Afbioa,  Eukopb. 
The  restorer  lias  ingeniously  changed  Af  into  Amk — bica. 
Faces,  both  of  the  science  and  emperor,  little  retouched, 
nor  any  of  the  rest  altered. 

IX.  Christian  Law.  After  the  justice  which  rules 
men,  comes  that  which  rules  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
distinction  is  not  between  secular  law,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  between  the  equity  of  humanity,  and  the 
law  of  Christian  discipline. 

In  full,  straight-falling,  golden  robe,  with  white  mantle 
over  it ;  a  church  in  her  left  hand  ;  her  right  raised,  with 
the  forefinger  lifted ;  (indicating  heavenly  source  of  all 
Oliristian  law  i  or  wai*ning ) ) 
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ilead-drees,  a  white  veil  fluating  into  foliis  iu  the  Mr 
Yoii  will  Hnd  iiotliing  in  these frestoB  without  eignilicancc;  , 
auO  as  the  escaping  liair  of  Geutuctry  iiidiimtes  the  infiDite 
ooiiditioiiB  of  lines  of  the  higher  orders,  so  the  floating  veil 
here  indicates  tlmt  the  hij^her  reUtiuns  of  Chriatain  jus- 
tice are  iiidefiiiahle.  So  her  golden  mantle  indiuatea  that 
it  is  a  glorious  and  excelleni  justJue  l>eyiiiid  that  wliieh 
unchristian  men  conceive  ;  while  the  severely  fulling  Unee 
of  the  folds,  which  form  a  kiud  of  gabled  niche  for  the 
Lead  of  the  Pope  beneath,  coirespond  with  tlie  etrictnosa 
cf  true  Churcb  discipline,  lirnicr  as  well  as  more  luminona 
statute. 

Beneath,  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  red,  lifting  hie  hand,  not 
{n  the  position  of  benediction,  but,  I  8np];xise,or  injunction, 
—only  the  forefinger  struiglitj  the  second  a  little  bent,  the 
Iwo  last  quite.  Note  tlie  strict  level  of  the  book ;  and  the 
vertical  directness  of  the  key. 

The  medallion  puzzles  me.  It  looks  like  a  lignre  count- 
ing money, 

T^cAniad  PoinU. — Fairly  well  preserved ;  but  the  face 
of  the  science  retouched :  the  grotesquely  false  perspec- 
tive of  the  Po|«'s  tiara,  one  of  the  most  curiously  ualvg 
examples  of  ^tlie  entirely  ignorant  feoling  after  merely 
Bcicutiflc  truth  of  form  which  still  characterized  Italian 
art. 

Type  of  church  interesting  in  its  extreme  simplicity; 
no  idea  of  transept,  campanile,  or  dome. 

X.  Pkaoticai,  Theology.     The  beginning  of  the  kncwl- 
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edge  of  God  being  Iluman  Justice,  and  its  element 
defined  by  Christian  Law,  the  application  of  the  law  8 
defined  follows,  first  with  respect  to  man,  then  with  re 
pect  to  God. 

"  Render  nnto  Ccesar  the  things  that  are  Gsesar's — an 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

We  have  therefore  now  two  sciences,  one  of  our  dutj' 
men,  tlie  other  to  their  Maker. 

This  is  the  first:  duty  to  men.  She  holds  a  circnli 
medallion,  representing  Christ  preaching  on  the  Mom 
and  points  with  her  right  hand  to  the  earth. 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  perfectly  expressed  1 
the  cragjry  pinnacle  in  front  of  Clirist,  and  the  high  da 
horizon.  There  is  curious  evidence  throughont  t 
these  frescos  of  Simon  Memmi's  having  read  the  Gospc 
with  a  quite  clear  understanding  of  their  inuennost  mea 
ing. 

I  have  called  this  science,  Practical  Theology : tl 

instructive  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  God  won! 
have  us  do,  pei-sonally,  in  any  given  human  relation  :  ar 
the  speaking  His  Gospel  therefore  by  act.  "JL,et  3-01 
light  so  shine  before  men.'' 

She  wears  a  green  dress,  like  Music  her  hair  in  tl 
Ai-abian  arch,  with  jewelled  diadem. 

Under  David. 

Medallion,  Almsgiving. 

Beneath  her,  Peter  Lombard. 

Technical  Points. — It  is  curious  that  while  the  instinc 
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of  pei-speutive  was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  any  jisintcr 
at  this  time  to  fore&hort«n  a  foot,  it  yet  anggeated  to  them 
the  expression  of  elevation  by  raieing  the  horizun. 

I  liiive  not  examined  the  retouching.  The  hair 
and  diadem  at  least  are  genuine,  the  fate  ia  dignified  and 
compassionate,  and  much  on  tlie  old  lines. 

XL  Devotional  Tueolooy. — Giving  glory  to  God,  or, 
more  accurately,  whatever  feelings  lie  desires  ua  to  have 
towards  Ilim,  whether  of  atfcction  or  awe. 

Thia  is  the  science  or  method  of  devotion  for  ChrUtiaua 
nuiversally,  just  as  the  Practical  Theology  Ib  their  science 
or  method  of  nation. 

In  blae  and  red  :  a  narrow  black  rod  still  traceable  in 
the  left  hand  ;  I  am  not  sure  of  its  meaning,  ("  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  etaff,  they  comfort  me  1 "}  The  other  hand  open 
admiration,  like  Astronomy's;  but  Devotion's  is 
held  at  her  breast.  Iler  head  very  characteristic  of 
Hemmi,  with  upturned  eyes,  and  Arab  arch  in  hair. 
Under  her,  Dionyaius  the  Areopagite — mending  his  pen  I 
iiut  I  am  doubtful  of  Lord  Lindsay's  ideiititication  of  this 
figni'e,  and  the  action  ig  curiuuely  common  and  meaning- 
less. It  may  have  meant  that  meditative  theoh>gy  is  ea- 
senlially  a  writer,  not  a  preacher. 

The  medallion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  ingenious.  A 
mother  lifting  her  hands  in  delight  at  her  child's  beginning 
to  take  notice. 

Under  St.  PaoL 


:  : 
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*1  Technical  Paints. — ^Both  figares  very  genniDOi  the  I 

[  one  almost  entirely  sa    The  painting  of  the  red  b? 

quite  exemplary  in  fresco  Btjle. 


.£ 


li^j  XII.  DoGM4.Tro  Thboloot.     Alter  action  and  wor 

I  ill  thought  becoming  too  wide  and  difficulty  the  nee 

'I       i' 

dogma  becomes  felt;  the  assertion,  tliat  is,  within  lin 
'I  =  range,  of  tlio  things  that  are  to  he  believed. 

. :]  i-  Since  whatever  pride  and  folly  pollute  Christian  s 

I  [^  arship    naturally   delight  in  dogma,   the    science  i 

I'T [  cannot  but  be  in  a  kind  of  disgrace  among  sensible  c 

};y .  nevertheless  it  would  be  difScult  to  overvalue  the  j 

and  security  which  have  been  given  to  hurnble  persoi 
forms  of  creed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  either  there 
such  tning  as  theology,  or  some  of  its  knowledge  mm 
thus,  if  not  expressible,  at  least  reducible  within  ce; 
limits  of  expression,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  misi: 
prctation. 

In  red, — again  the  sign  of  power, — crowned  with  a  b 
(once  golden  ?)  triple  crown,  emblematic  of  the  Tri] 
The  loft  hand  holding  a  scoop  for  winnowing  corn  • 
other  points  upwards.     "  Prove  all  things — ^hold  fast 
'I'^liich  is  good,  or  of  God." 
Beneath  her,  Boethius. 
Under  St.  Mark. 
Medallion,  female  figure,  laying  hands  on  breast. 

■ 

Tecliniccl  Points, — The  Boethius  entirely  genuine,  \ 
tl  e  painting  of  his  black  book,  as  of  the  red  one  besid( 
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^in  worth  notice,  showing  now  pleasant  and  interestio;; 
Bie  commonest  things  become,  when  well  painted. 
1  have  not  examined  the  upper  figure. 

XIII.  Mystio  Tokology.*  Monastic  ecience,  above 
and  attftining  to  new  revelation  by  reachln;^ 
■igher  spiritual  stfites. 

In  white  robes,  her  left  hand  gloved  {I  don't  know  why) 
—holding  clialice.  Slio  weare  a  nun's  veil  fastened  under 
ler  chin,  her  hair  fastened  close,  like  Grammar's,  showing 
-  necessary  monastie  life :  all  states  of  mystiu  spiritual 
iife  involving  retreat  from  much  tliat  is  allowable  in  the 
material  and  practical  world. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  denying  this  fact,  infinite  aa 
fthe  evils  are  which  have  arisen  from  misuse  of  it.  They 
have  been  chiefly  induced  by  persons  wbo  falsely  pre- 
tended to  lead  monastic  life,  and  led  it  without  having 
natural  faculty  for  it.  Bnt  many  mure  lamentable  errors 
have  arisen  from  the  pride  of  really  noble  persons,  who 
have  thought  it  would  be  a  more  pleasing  thing  to  God  to 
be  a  sibyl  or  a  witch,  tban  a  uaefnl  housewife.  Pride  is 
always  somewhat  involved  even  in  the  true  effort :  thescai*- 
let  head-dress  in  the  form  of  a  hoi;n  on  the  forehead  in  the 
fresco  indicates  this,  both  here,  and  in  the  Contemplative 
Theology. 

Under  St.  John. 


*  Blnnderiogt;  in  the  guide-booka  caMai  '  FaJth  '  I 
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ij  : 

McHlallion  antelligible,  to  me.     A  ^^oinan  laying 


!   I 


I   I 
;    I 


on  the  shoulders  of  two  small  fignres. 

Technical  Points. — More  of  the  minnte  folds  ( 
white  dress  left  than  in  any  other  of  the  rep 
draperies.  It  is  curious  that  minute  division  h 
ways  in  drnpery,  more  or  less,  been  undei'stood 
expression  of  spiritual  life,  from  the  delicate  fo 
Athena's  peplus  down  to  the  rippled  edges  of  ir 
priests'  white  robes ;  Titianjs  breadth  of  fold,  on  the 
hand,  meaning  for  the  most  part  bodily  power. 
relation  of  the  two  modes  of  composition  was  1 
Michael  Angelo,  who  thought  to  express  spirit  by  n 
flesh  colossal. 

For  the  rest,  the  figure  is  not  of  any  interest.  Me 
own  mind  being  intellectual  rather  than  mystic. 

XIV.  Polemic  Thkolooi.* 

"  Who  goes  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer  f  " 

"  For  we  war,  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  etc. 

In  red,  as  sign  of  power,  but  not  in  armour,  becauc 
is  herself  invulnerable.  A  close  red  cap,  with  cro€ 
crest,  instead  of  helmet.  Bow  in  left  hand  ;  long  i 
m  right. 

She  partly  means  Aggressive  Logic :  compai-e  th< 
of  her  sli()uldei*s  and  arms  with  Logic's. 

She  is  placed  the  last  of  the  Divine  sciences,  n 


*  Blunderingly  called  *  Charity '  in  the  guide-booki. 
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their  culminating  power,  but  as  th6  last  which  caii  lie  I 
rightly  learned.     You  must  know  all  the  others,  befofo  ^ 
you  go  out  to  battle.     Whereas  tlie  general  principle  o£ 
moderti  Ohriatcndom  is  to  go  out  to  battle  withonC  know-  I 
ing  any  one  of  the  others :  one  of  the  reasons  for  tliia 
error,  the  prince  of  errors,  being  the  vulgar  notion  that 
truth  may  be  nscertaiued   by  debate!     Tnith   is   never 
learned,  in  any  department  of  industry,  by  arguing,  but 
by  working,  and  observing.     And  when  yon  have  got  good 
hold  of  one  truth,  for  certain,  two  othera  will  grow  ou 
of  it,  in  a  beautifully  dicotyledonous  fashion,  (which,  a 
befoi'O  noticed,  ia  tiie  meaning  of  the  branch  in  Logic' 
right  hand).     Then,  when  yon  have  got  so  much  true  J 
knowledge  as  is  worth  lighting  for,  you  ai-e  bound  to  fight  J 
for  it,     Gut  not  to  debate  about  it,  any  mure. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  further  reason  for  Polemic 
TheoKigy  being  put  beside  Mystic.  It  is  only  in  some 
approach  to  mystic  science  that  any  man  becomes  aware 
of  what  St.  Paul  means  by  "spiritual  wickedness  la 
heavenly  *  places ; "  or,  in  any  true  sense,  knows  tha  | 
enemies  of  God  and  of  man. 

Beneath  St.  Augustine.  Showing  you  the  proper 
method  of  controversy  ; — perfectly  firm ;  perfectly  gentle. 

You  are  to  distinguish,  of  course,  controversy  from 
rebuke.  The  assurtion  of  truth  is  to  be  aiwaya  gentle: 
the  chastisomenC  of  wilful  falsehood  may  be — very  much  ' 


t 

I 

> 
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the  contrary  indeed.  Chrisfs  Bermon  on  the  Mount  is  j 
of  polemic  theology,  yet  perfectly  n^ntle : — ^  Ye  h 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said — ^bnt  JT  say  nnto  yoa " 
"  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  d 
thai,  others  f  '*  and  the  like.  But  His  "  Ye  fook  i 
blind,  for  whetlier  is  greater,"  is  not  merely  the  expnc 
of  error,  but  rebuke  of  the  avarice  whioli  made  i 
jj  error  possible. 

Under  the  throne  of  St«  Thomas ;  and  next  to  Arith 
ic,  of  the  terrestrial  sciences. 
Medallion,  a  soldier,  but  not  interesting^. 

'^  Technical     Points. — Very    genuine    and      beaut 

throughout  Note  the  use  of  St.  Augustine's  i-od  bai 
to  connect  him  with  the  full  red  of  the  upper  figu: 
and  compare  the  niche  formed  by  the  dress  of  Ca 
Law,  above  the  Pope,  for  diflFerent  artistic  methods 
attaining  the  same  object, — unity  of  composition. 

But  lunch  time  is  near,  my  friends,  and  you  ha  re  1 
ihopping  to  do,  you  know. 


■J 


*_ 
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T  AM  obliged  to  ititerrupt  my  account  of  the  Spanish 
-*-  chapel  by  the  following  notes  on  tUe  suiilptureA  of 
Jiotto's  Campauilo :  tirat  because  I  find  that  inaccuiiitu 
accoiinta  of  those  eciilptm-es  ai-u  in  course  of  publication ; 
ftnd  chiefly  because  I  cannot  fiiiUli  luy  work  in  tlie  S|ian- 
iah  chapel  until  one  of  my  go;id"  Oxford  helpers,  Mr. 
Calrd,  has  completed  Home  investigations  he  has  under- 
.takcu  for  me  upon  the  history  contiected  with  it.  I  had 
'Written  my  own  analysis  of  the  fourth  side,  believing  that 
in  every  scene  of  it  the  Sguro  of  St.  Dominic  was  repealed, 
Mr.  Caird  first  suggested,  and  has  shown  ine  alrcatly  g'lid 
gi-oiinds  for  hia  belief,*  that  the  preacliing  monks  repi-e- 
Bented  aro  in  each  scone  intended  for  a  different  pei-son. 
I  am  informed  also  of  several  careless  mistakes  which 
have  got  into  ray  description  of  the  fresco  of  the  Scienuca ; 
and  Anally,  another  of  my  yoniig  helpers,  Mr.  Uharlcs  F. 

Ha  wrota  ttiiu  to  me  on  lIUi  Hovember  last ;  "  Tho  throa  preooh- 
en  are  certainly  different  The  first  ia  Doiuiiiio ;  the  secoiid,  Polei 
UaitTT,  whom  I  have  IdeDtiAed  from  bia  morlfidom  cm  tlis  other  wall; 

the  third,  Aquinas. " 


1 
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Murray,— one,  however,  wlioee  help  is  f^iven  miichin 
form  o£  atitagoaiain, — tiifonaa  me  of  vai-ious  critical  i 
(Kivcricb  lately  made,  both  by  himaelf,  and  by  indnstri 
(irenn:i[ia,  of  points  rospeutiiig  the  authenticity  of  thitit 
that,  wliLcli  will  require  notice  from  me:  moro  especii 
he  tells  me  of  certiticatioii  that  the  picture  in  the  ITSi 
of  which  I  accepted  the  ordinary  attribntiun  to  Qiottc 
by  Lorenzo  Monaco, — which  indeed  may  well  be,  with 
in  the  least  diminisliing  the  use  to  yon  of  what  I  h 
written  of  its  predella,  and  without  in  the  least,  if  i 
think  rightly  of  the  matter,  dimiiiiBhing  your  confidei 
in  wliat  I  tell  you  of  Giotto  generally.  There  is  one  ki 
of  knowledge  of  pictures  whicJi  is  the  artlEt's,  and  anotl 
which  in  the  antiquary's  and  the  picture-dealer's;  tho  1 
tor  especially  acute,  and  foundod  on  very  seuui-e  and  w: 
knowledge  of  canvas,  pigment,  nnd  tricks  of  hmcrh,  wi 
out,  nctrcflsarily,  involving  any  knowledge  whatever 
the  qualities  of  art  itself.  There  are  few  practificd  de 
era  in  tho  great  cities  of  Europe  whoso  opinion  would  i 
he  more  trustwoi-thy  than  mine,  (if  you  could  ffet  it,  mi: 
you,)  on  points  of  actual  autlienticity.  But  they  oou 
only  tell  you  wliether  the  picture  was  Ijy  such  and  8n< 
s  maijttir,  and  uot  at  all  what  cither  the  master  or  his  wo 
were  gtxnl  for.  Thus,  I  have,  before  now,  taken  drawin 
by  Varley  and  by  Cousins  for  early  studies  by  TnnH 
and  have  been  convinced  by  the  dealers  that  they  kne 
better  than  I,  as  far  as  regarded  tlie  authenticity  of  tho 
drawing;   but  the   dealers  dou't  know  Turner,  or    U 
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worth  of  him,  bo  welt  aa  I,  for  all  tliiit.  So  also,  you  may 
find  me  Rgain  and  again  mistaken  among  the  much  more 
oiifused  work  of  tiie  early  G-iottesqiie  BchooU,  as  to  the 
.utlieiiticity  of  this  worker  tlic  other;  hut  you  will  find 
and  I  Bay  it  with  far  more  sorrow  than  pride)  that  I  am 
imply  the  only  person  who  can  at  pi'tjeont  tell  you  tho 
eal  worth  of  any ;  you  will  find  that  whenever  I  tell 
you  to  look  at  a  pioture,  it  is  worth  your  pains ;  and  when- 
ever I  tell  yon  the  charauter  of  a  painter,  that  it  m  his 
character,  diacenied  by  rae  faithfully  in  spite  of  all  con- 
fusion of  work  falsely  attributed  to  him  in  whieh  similar 
oharaoter  may  exist.  Thns,  when  I  mistook  Coueiiis  for 
Turner,  I  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  subtlety  in  tlie  sky  of 
which  the  dealer  had  no  consciousijeBs  whatevei-,  wliiuh 
waa  essentially  TiirucreE)que,  hut  which  another  man  might 
Bometimes  equal ;  whereas  the  dealer  might  be  only  Iixik- 
iiig  at  the  quality  of  Whatman's  paper,  which  Ooushia 
used,  and  Turner  did  not. 

Not,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  leave  you  quite  guideless  aa 
to  the  main  subject  of  the  fourth  fi-esco  in  the  Spanish 
diapel, — the  I'ilgrira's  Progress  of  Florence, — here  is  a 
brief  map  of  it. 

Ou  llie  righi,  in  lowest  angle,  St.  DomJnic  preaches  to 
the  group  of  Infidols ;  in  the  next  group  towards  the  left, 
he  (or  some  one  i&ry  like  him)  preaches  to  the  Heretics : 
tlie  Heretics  proving  obstinate,  he  sets  his  doge  at  iliem, 
*s  at  the  fatallest  of  wolves,  who  being  driven  away,  the 
rescued  lamhs  are  gathered  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.     I 
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w  have  copied  the  head  of  die  very  pioaa^  but  slightly  y 

'  minded,  little  lamb  in  the  centre,  to  corapm  wi^ 

li,  I  rough  Cumberland  ones^  who  have  had   no  anch 

j    I  experiences.    Tlie  whole  group,  with  tho  Pope  above 

K    [  niche  of  the  Duomo  joining  with  and  enriching  the 

rative  power  of  his  mitre,)  is  a  quite  delicious  pie 

desifjn. 
"■I  If 
!  i  Ij  The  Church  being  thus  pacified,  is  seen  in  woridh 

]  j  :j  our  under  the  powers  of  the  Spiritual  and  Tempera 

lei's.    Tlie  Pope,  with  Cardinal  aud  Bishop  descend! 

order  on  his  right ;  the  Emperor,  with  King  and  J 

descending  in  order  on  his  left;  the  ecclesiastical  bo 

the  whole  Church  on  the  right  side,  aud  tJie  laitj, — ci 

its  p(K'ts  and  artists,  on  the  left. 

Tiien,  the  redeemed  Church  nevertheless  firivin<r 

up  to  the  vanities  and  temptations  of  the  world,  it^ 

getful  sjiints  are  seen  feasting,  with  their  children  dar 

before  them,  (the  Seven  Mortal  Sins,  say  some  com  in 

tore).     But  the  wise- hearted  of  them  confess  their  si 

another  ghost  of  St.  Dominic;  and  confessed,   becoi 

as   little  children,  enter  hand   in  hand  the  gate  of 

Eternal  Paradise,  crowned  with  fl    v;m-s  by  the  wai 

angels,  and  admitted   by  St.  Peter  among   tlie  sere 

joyful   crowd   of  all  the  saints,  above  whom   the    w 

Madonna  stands  reverently  before  the  throne.     Then 

&o  far  as  I  know,  throughout  all  the  schools  of  Chris 

art,  no  other  so  perfect  statement  of  the  noble  policy  ; 

religion  of  men. 


«.  I-   I 
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I  had  intended  to  give  the  best  account  of  it  in  my' 
power;  but,  when  at  Florence,  lost  rU  time  for  writing 
that  I  might  copy  the  group  of  tlie  Pope  and  Emperor 
for  the  Euhuols  of  Oxford ;    and    the  work  siiico  done 
by  Mr.  Caird  has  informed  me  of  so  much,  and  given  me, 
in  some  of  its  suggestions,  so  much  to  think  of,  tliat  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  ])eat  and  most  just  to  print  at  once  hia  ao-  , 
connt  of  the  freseo  as  a  supplement  to  theHO  essays  of  I 
mine,  merely   indicating  any  points   on    which   I   hav»J 
objections  to  raise,  and  so  leave  matters  till  Fora  lets  moM 
see  Florence  once  more. 

Perhaps  she  may,  in  kindness,  forbid  my  ever  seeing  i 
more,  the  wreck  of  it  being  now  too  gliastly  and  hcarW 
breaking  to  any  human  soul  that  remembere  tlic  dayl 
of  old.     Forty  years  ago,  there  was  assuredly  no  spot 
of  ground,  out   of   Palestine,  in   all    tiie   ronnd    world, 
on  whii;h,  if  you  knew,  even  but  a  little,  the  true  i 
of  that  world's  history,  you  saw  with  so  ranch  joyfulj 
reverence  the  dawn  of   morning,  as  at  the  foot  of  thai 
Tower  of  Giotto.     For  there  the  traditions  of  faith  and  ^ 
hope,  of  both  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  races,  met  for  the 
lieautiful  hibour:  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  is  the  last 
building  raised  on  the  earth  by  the  descendants  of  the 
workmen  taught  by  Drndalus ;  aud  the  Tower  of  Giotto  ii  J 
the  loveliest  of  those  raised  on  earth  under  the  inspiratioafl 
of  tiie  meu  who  lifted  np  the  tabernacle  in  the  wild 
Of  living  Greek  work  there  is  none  after  the  Floreutinel 
Baptistery;  of  living  Christian  work,  none  ao  perfect  a 
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the  Tower  of  Giotto ;  and,  tinder  the  gleam  and  sfaado 
of  tlieir  marbles,  tiie  morning  light  was  haunted 
the  gbo8l8  of  the  Father  o£  Nutural  Science,  Gxliha 
of  Saured  Ai't,  Angoliuo,  &iid  of  tlie  Master  of  Gvat 
Song.  Which  spot  of  pnmnd  the  modern  Florentine 
inude  his  principal  huckncy-coa(;h  stand  and  oinnibi 
Btatioii.  Tho  haukuey  coachee,  with  their  uiore  w  Ii 
farinyai-d-like  litter  of  oucaaional  hay,  and  smell  of  nt 
ou8ly  mixed  horee-maniu'C,  are  yet  in  more  peruiuaili 
harmony  with  the  place  than  llie  ordinary  ]>u|>ulaoe  of 
fashionable  promenade  would  be,  with  its  cigars,  BpitdBi 
and  harlot-planned  fineries :  but  the  omnibiis  place  of 
being  in  frunt  of  the  door  of  the  tower,  rendci-s  it  impd 
Bible  to  stand  for  a  moment  near  it,  to  look  at  tbo  seal] 
tnres  either  of  the  eastern  or  aouthorn  ei<ie  ;  whij 
the  north  side  is  encloged  with  an  iron  railing, 
n8iially  encumbered  with  lumber  as  well :  not  a 
in  Florence  ever  caring  now  for  sight  of  any  pieee  of  il 
aid  artists'  work ;  and  the  mass  of  straTigers  being  on  til 
whole  intent  on  nothing  bnt  getting  tlie  omnibus  to  go  far 
atoam  ;  and  sn  seeing  the  cathedral  in  one  swift  ciruuit,'b 
glimpses  between  the  pnffs  of  it. 

Tlio  front  of  Noti-e  Dame  of  Paris  was  similarh'  tiime 
into  a  coauh-office  when  I  laet  saw  it — 1872.*  With! 
fifty  yards  of  me  as  I  write,  the  Oratory  uf  the  IIo)' 
Ghost    is    need    for  a    tobaoeo^tore,  aiid    in   tine,  ove 

*  S«e  Fors  Cldvigera  io  that  jmi. 


y  _ 
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b11  Europe,  mere  Caliban  bestiality  and  Satyric  ravage 
Btaggering,  drnnk  and  desporate,  into  every  once  en-  i 
chanted  cell  where  the  prosperity  of  kingdoms  ruled  ] 
and  the  miracnlonaness  of  beauty  was  shrined 
peace. 

Deluge  of  profanity,   drowning  dome  and   tower   in 
Btygian  pool  of  vilest  thonght, — ntithing  now  left  sacred,  *" 
in  the  places  where  once — notliing  was  profane. 

For  that  is  indeed  the  teaching,  if  yon  conJd  receive  it^ 
of  the  Tower  of  Giotto  ;  as  of  all  Christian  art  in  its  day. 
Next  to  declarat.il III  of  the  facte  of  the  Gospel,  its  purpose, 
(often  in  actual  work  the  eagerost,)  was  to  show  %\iq power 
of  the  Gospel.     IHstury  of  Christ  in  due  place ;  ye»,  hi»-  | 
tory  of  all  He  did,  and  how  IXo  died  :  but  then,  and  often, 
as  I  say,  with  more  animated  imagination,  tlie  showing  of  1 
His  risen  presence  in  granting  (he  harvests  and  guiding  I 
the  labour  of  the  year.     All  snn  and  rain,  and  length  o 
decline  of  days  received  from  His   hand  ;  all  joy,,  and  | 
grief,   and   strength,   or  cessation    of    labour,   indulged  j 
or  endured,  as   in    His   sight   and   to  His  glory.     And  I 
the   familiar   employments    of   the  seasons,   the  homely  \ 
toils   of    the   peasant,  the   lowliest  skills   of    the  crafts- 
man, are  signed   always  on  the   stones   of  the   Church, 
as  the  first  and  truest  condition  of  sacrifice  and  offer-  | 
iug. 

Of  these  representations  of  human  art  under  heavenly   , 
guidance,  the  series  of  bas-reliefs  which  etud  the  base  of 
this  tower  of  Giotto's  must  be  held  certainly  the  chief  in  i 
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Europe.*  At  first  yoa  may  be  sarpriaed  at  the  smaUneei 
of  their  Bcale  in  proportion  to  their  maaoDiy;  bat  thia 
BmallnesB  of  scale  enabled  the  master  vorkraen  of  the 
tower  to  execute  them  with  their  own  hands ;  and  for  the 
rest,  in  the  very  finest  architecture,  the  decoration  of  most 
precious  kind  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  jewel,  and  set  with 
space  round  it, — as  the  jewels  of  a  crown,  or  the  clasp  of 
a  girdle.  It  is  in  general  not  possible  for  a  great  work- 
man to  carve,  himself,  a  greatly  conspicuous  series  of  orna- 
ment ;  nay,  even  his  energy  fails  him  in  design,  when  the 
bas-relief  extends  itself  into  incrustation,  or  involves  the 
treatment  of  great  masses  of  stone.  If  his  own  does  not, 
the  spectator's  will.  It  would  be  the  work  of  along  sum- 
mer'fl  day  to  examine  the  over-loaded  sculptures  of  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia;  and  yet  in  the  tired  last  hour,  you 
would  be  empty-hearted.  Read  but  these  inlaid  jewels  of 
Giotto's  once  with  patient  following ;  and  your  hour's 
study  will  give  you  strength  for  all  your  life.  So  far  as 
you  can,  examine  them  of  course  on  the  spot ;  but  to  know 
them  thoroughly  you  must  have  their  photograplis :  the 
subdued  colour  of  the  old  marble  fortunately  keeps  the 
lights  subdued,  so  that  the  photograph  may  be  made  moi*e 
tender  in  the  shadows  than  is  usual  in  its  rendeiings  of 
sculpture,  and  there  are  few  pieces  of  art  which  may  now 
be  so  well  known  as  these,  in  quiet  homes  far  away. 


*  For  oocoant  of  th^  series  on  the  main  archivolt  of  St.  Markka, 
my  sketch  of  the  schools  of  Venetian  soolptore  in  third  f orthoozniiig 
number  of  *■  St  Mark*s  Best.' 
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We  begin  on  the  western  eide.  There  are  seven  eenlp- 
tnres  on  the  western,  southern,  and  northern  sides :  six  on  | 
tho  eastern ;  cuuntiiig  the  Lainb  over  the  entrance  door  of 
the  tower,  which  divides  tlia  eomplete  series  into  two  | 
groups  of  eighteen  and  eight.  Itself,  between  them,  be-  i 
ing  the  introduction  to  the  following  eight,  yttn  must  count  I 
it  aa  the  first  of  the  terminal  gronp ;  you  then  htivo  the  i 
whole  twenty-seven  ecnilpturcs  divided  into  eighteen  and  | 

Thus  lettering  the  groups  on  each  side  for  West,  Sonth, 
East,  and  North,  we  have : — 

w.        S.        B.       N. 

7  +  7  +  6  +  7  =  37 ;  or, 

W.         S.         E. 

7  +   7   ■!-  4  =  18 ;  and, 

B.        N. 
2   +  7=9. 

There  is  a  very  apeoial  i-eason  for  this  division  by  j 
but,  for  convenience'  sake,  I  shall  number  the  ] 
whole  from  1  to  27;  straightforwardly.  And  if  yon  i 
,  have  patience  with  me,  I  should  like  to  go  round  llie  tower  I 
once  and  tigain  ;  first  observing  the  genei-al  meaning  and  j 
connection  of  the  eubjects,  and  then  going  back  to  ex-  \ 
amine  the  teclinical  points  in  each,  and  snch  minor  special* 
ties  as  it  may  he  well,  at  the  first  time,  to  pass  over. 

1.  The  series  begins,  then,  on  the  west  side,  witli  tlia 
Ci-eation  of  Man.     It  is  not  {he  beginning  of  the  story  ol  i 
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Genesis ;  bnt  the  simple  assertion  that  God  made  lu,  hm 
breathed,  and  still  breathes,  into  oar  noBtrils  the  brealho 

life. 

This,  Giotto  tells  yon  to  believe  as  the  b<^nning  of  d 
knowledge  and  all  power.*  This  he  tells  you  to  believi 
as  a  thing  which  he  himself  knows. 

He  will  tell  you  nothing  bnt  what  he  does  know. 

2.  Therefore,  though  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  fello? 
sculptors  had  given,  literally,  the  taking  of  the  rib  out  ( 
Adam's  side,  Giotto  merely  gives  the  mythic  expression  ( 
the  truth  lie  knows, — "  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh." 

3.  And  though  all  the  theologians  and  poets  of  his  tim 
would  have  expected,  if  not  demanded,  that  his  next  assei 
tion,  after  that  of  the  Creation  of  Man,  should  be  of  tb 
Fall  of  Man,  he  asserts  nothing  of  the  kind.  lie  know 
nothing  of  what  man  was.  AVhat  he  is,  he  knows  best  o 
living  men  at  that  hour,  and  proceeds  to  say.  Tlie  nex 
sculpture  is  of  Eve  spinning  and  Adam  hewing  the  ^i-oun< 
into  clods.  Not  digging :  you  cannot,  usually,  dig  but  ii 
ground  already  dug.     The  native  earth  you  must  hew. 

They  are  not  clotlied  in  skins.  What  would  have  beei 
the  use  of  Eve  spinning  if  she  could  not  weave  ?  Thei 
wear,  each,  one  simple  piece  of  drapery,  Adam's  kiiottec 
behind  him.  Eve's  fastened  round  her  neck  with  a  rude 
brooch. 


*  So  also  the  Master-builder  of  the  DaoaK  Palace  of  Yenloeu     Sai 
Fors  Clayigera  for  Jane  of  this  year. 
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Above  them  are  an  oak  and  ati  apple-tree.  IdIo  the 
■pple-tree  a  little  bear  is  trying;  t"  diinb. 

The  iiieaniiif;  of  wliiuli  eiifire  iiiytli  is,  afi  1  read  it,  tliat 
leii  mid  w<iineii   must   Ijoth  eat   tlieir   bread  with  toil. 

bat  tbc  tii-at  duty  of  man  ie  tii  feed  his  family,  and  [ho 
first  duty  of  the  woman  to  clothe  it.  That  the  ti-ees  of  the 
field  are  given  us  for  strength  and  for  deligiit,  and  tliat 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  must  have  titeir  slmre  with  us.* 
The  fourth  sculptnre,  forming  the  centre-piece  oi 
the  series  on  the  west  side,  is  uoinad  pastoral  life. 

Jabal,  the  father  of  snch  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  bu<:1i 

liave  cattle,  lifts  the  curtain  of  his  tent  to  look  out  u])ou 
his  flock.     liis  dog  watches  it. 

5.  Jubal,  the  father  of  all  snch  ae  handle  the  harp  and 

Tliat  is  to  Bay,  stringed  and  wind  iustruments ; — the 
lyre  and  reed.  The  first  arts  (with  the  Jew  and  Greek)  of 
the  shepherd  David,  and  shepheni  Apollo, 

Giotto  has  given  him  the  long  level  trumpet,  afterwai'ds 
adopted  80  grandly  in  the  Hculjitures  of  La  Ktibbia  and 
Donatelio.  It  is,  I  think,  intended  to  be  of  wood,  as  now 
^e  long  Swiss  horn,  and  a  long  and  shorter  tube  are 
abound  together. 


The  aitlc  aai  apple  bougpha  ore  placed,  with  the  Bnine  mconlog',  b; 
Sandro  Botbiculti,  in  tiie  lap   of  ZtppoTiih.      The  figure  oC  the  bear  it 
lopreBOTited  b;  Jocopo  ilell&  Qnsrcia.  on  the  iiordi  door  of  tlia 
OaUiGdcal  of  Florence.     I  un  not  auie  of  its  compleb]  meaning. 
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6.  Tabal  Cain,  the  instractor  of  every  artifioer  in  bm 

and  iron. 

Giotto  represents  him  as  8itting,/u2Zy  robed^  turning  i 
wedge  of  bronze  on  the  anvil  with  extreme  watchfnluea^ 

These  last  three  sculptures,  observe,  represent  the  life 
of  the  race  of  Cain ;  of  those  who  are  wanderers,  and  have 
no  home.  Nomad  pastoral  life ;  Nomad  artistic  life, 
Wandering  Willie ;  yonder  organ  man,  whom  3-011  want  to 
send  the  policeman  after,  and  the  gipsy  who  is  mending 
the  old  schoolmistress's  kettle  on  the  grass,  which  the 
squire  has  wanted  so  long  to  take  into  his  park  from  the 
roadside. 

7.  Then  the  last  sculpture  of  the  seven  b^ins  tlie  storv 
of  the  race  of  Seth,  and  of  home  life.  The  fatlier  of  it 
lying  drunk  under  his  trellised  vine ;  such  the  i^eneral 
imai^e  of  civilized  society,  in  the  abstract,  thinks  Giotto. 

AVith  several  other  meanings,  universally  known  to  the 
Catholic  world  of  that  day, — too  many  to  be  spoken  of 
here. 

The  second  side  of  tlie  tower  represents,  after  tJiis  intro- 
duction, the  sciences  and  arts  of  civilized  or  homo  life. 

8.  Astronomy.  In  nomad  life  you  may  serve  3'onrself 
of  the  guidance  of  the  stare ;  but  to  know  tlie  laws  of  their 
nomadic  life,  your  own  must  be  fixed. 

The  astronouier,  with  his  sextant  revolving  on  a  fixed 
jivot,  looks  up  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens  and  beholds 
their  zodiac ;  prescient  of  what  else  with  optic  glass  tlie 
Tuscan  artist  viewed,  at  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fdsole. 
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Above  the  dome  of  heaven,  as  yet  unseen,  are  the  Loi 
of  the  worlds  and  Ilia  angel«.  To^iay,  tlie  Dawn  and  tl 
Daj'Btar :  to-morrow,  the  Daj-Btar  ar  s    p,   i  the  heart. 

9.  Defensive  architectuic.  The  I  I J  g  f  the  watoI» 
tower.     The  liegimiing  of  secu    t^     i  possess  m. 

10.  Pottery.  The  making  f  1  t  eip  and  platteB 
The  fii-st  civilized  furniture;  tJie  inca  nof  I  eating  hqiiid 
and  serving  drink  and  meat  with  decency  and  economy, 

11.  Riding.  The  suhdiiing  of  animals  to  domestiu  BM^ 
vice. 

13.  Weaving.  The  making  of  clothes  with  swiftnee^ 
and  in  precision  of  structure,  by  lielp  of  the  loom. 

13.  Ijtw,  revealed  as  directly  fi-om  heaven. 

14.  Dtudaliis  (not  Icarus,  but  the  father  trying  thi 
wings).     The  conquest  of  the  element  of  air. 

As  the  aevenlh  subject  of  the  first  grouji  intiiMlnced  th( 
arts  of  home  after  those  of  the  savage  wanderer,  this  sev 
entli  of  the  second  gi-onp  introdiiees  the  arts  of  the 
sionary,  or  civilized  and  gift-bringing  wanderer.  i 

15.  Tlie  OonquoBt  of  the  Sa&.  The  helmsman,  and  tiri 
rowei«,  rowing  aa  Venetians,  face  to  bow. 

16.  The  Conquest  of  the  Earth.  Uercules  victor  ovei 
Ajitjena,  Beneficent  strength  of  civilization  crushing  thf 
savageness  of  inhnmanity. 

17.  Agriculture,     The  oxen  and  plough. 

18.  Trade.     The  cart  and  hnrees, 

19.  And  now  the  sculpture  over  the  door  of  the  tower 
The  Lamb  of  God,  expresses  the  Law  of  Sacrifice,  aud 
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door  of  ascent  to  heaven.    And  then  follow  the  fratenul 
arts  of  the  Christian  world. 

20.  Greometry.  Again  the  angle  sculptare,  introdocturj 
to  the  following  series.  We  shall  see  presently  why  tha 
science  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  rest. 

21.  Sculpture. 

22.  Painting. 

23.  Grammar. 

24.  Arithmetic.  The  laws  of  namber,  weight,  md 
measures  of  capacity. 

25.  Music.  The  laws  of  njimber,  weight  (or  force),  aD( 
measure,  applied  to  sound. 

26.  Logic.  The  laws  of  number  and  measure  applied  t 
thouglit. 

27.  Tlie  Invention  of  Ilarmony. 

You  see  now — by  taking  first  the  great  division  of  pre 
Christian  and  Chjistian  arts,  marked  by  the  door  of  tli 
Tower;  and  tlien  the  divisions  into  four  successive  liistoi 
ical  periods,  marked  by  its  angles — that  you  have  a  uei 
feet  plan  of  human  civilization.  The  fii-st  side  is  of  tli 
nomad  life,  learning  how  to  assert  its  supremacy  ove 
other  wandering  creatures,  herbs,  and  beasts.  Then  th 
second  side  is  the  fixed  home  life,  developing  race  au< 
country  ;  then  the  third  side,  the  human  intercourse  be 
tween  stranger  races ;  then  tlie  fourth  side,  the  harnioniou 
arts  of  all  who  are  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  first  angle,  and  examine  pi<»c< 
by  piece  with  care. 
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1.   Creation  of  Man. 

Suarcely  disengaged  from  the  clods  of  the  earth,  he 
opens  hia  eyes  to  the  face  of  Christ,  Like  all  the  rest  of 
sciilpCiirea,  it  is  less  the  representation  of  a  past  fact 
than  of  a  constant  nuc.  It  is  the  continual  state  of  man, 
of  the  eunh,*  yet  sciiiTig  God. 

Christ  holds  the  book  of  His  Iaw — the  'Law of  life'— 
in  Hia  left  hand. 

The  trees  of  the  garden  above  are, —  central  above 
Christ,  palm  (immortal  life) ;  al>ove  Adam,  oak  (human 
tifeV  Fear,  and  fig,  and  a  large-leaved  ground  fruit 
(what  i)  complete  the  myth  of  the  Food  of  Life. 

As  decorative  scnlptiire,  these  trees  are  eapeuially  to  be 
noticed,  with  those  in  the  two  next  subjects,  and  tho 
Uoah's  vine  as  differing  in  treatment  from  Giotto's  foli- 
•ige,  of  which  perfect  examples  are  seen  in  16  and  17 
Giotto's  branches  ai-e  set  Jn  close  Bheiif-like  clnetei's ;  mid 
every  mass  disposed  with  oxtreine  formality  of  radiation. 
The  leaves  of  these  Bret,  on  the  contmi'y,  are  aiianged 
vitli  careful  concealment  of  their  ornamental  system,  bo 
as  to  ]oi>k  inartificial.  This  is  done  so  stndionsly  as  to 
l)ecume,  by  excess,  a  little  unnatural  1 — Nature  herself  is 
more  decorative  and  fonnal  in  grouping.  But  the  occult 
design  is  very  noble,  and  every  leaf  modnlaled  with  lov- 
ing, dignified,  exactly  right  and  sufficient  finish;  not  \ 
done  to  show  skill,  nor  with  mean  forgetfnhtess  of  main 
lubject,  but  in  tender  completion  and  harmony  witk  it. 

Look  at  the  fiubdivisiuns  of  the  palin  leaves  with  poui 
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raagiiif  jing  glass.  Tlie  others  are  less  finished  m  tiiM 
than  in  the  next  subject.  Man  himself  incomplete,  the 
leaves  that  are  created  with  him,  for  his  life,  must  not  be 
so. 

(Are  not  his  fingers  yet  short ;  growing  ?) 

2.  Creation  of  Woman. 

Far,  in  its  essential  qnalities,  the  transcendent  sculpture 
of  this  subject,  Ghiberti's  is  only  a  daiuty  elaboration  aiid 
beautification  of  it,  losing  its  solemnity  and  siinpIiciCJr  in 
a  flutter  of  feminine  grace.  The  older  scnlptor  thinks  of 
the  Uses  of  Womanhood,  and  of  its  dan^rs  and  siiis, 
befoi*e  he  thinks  of  its  beauty ;  but,  were  the  arm  not  lost, 
the  quiet  naturalness  of  this  head  and  breast  of  Eve,  and 
the  bending  grace  of  the  submissive  renderiiio^  of  soul  and 
body  to  perpetual  guidance  by  the  hand  of  Clirist — 
(ffni'Sjnnff  the  arm,  note,  f(»r  full  support) — would  be  felt 
to  bo  far  bev<»nd  Ghiberti's  in  beauty,  as  in  mythic  truth. 

The  line  of  her  body  joins  willi  that  of  the  serpojjt-ivy 
round  the  tree  trunk  above  her:  a  double  myth — of  her 
fall,  and  her  support  afterwards  by  her  husband's  streiii^th. 
*'Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband."  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  —  double-set  filbert,  telling  nevertheless  the  hapj)v 
equality. 

The  leaves  in  this  piece  are  finished  with  consummate 
poetical  care  and  precision.  Above  Adam,  laurel  (a 
virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband) ;  the  filbert 
for  the  two  together ;  tlie  fig,  for  fruitful  household  joy 
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(under  thy  vine  and  fig-tree  *— but  vine  properly  the 
mascnline  joy) ;  and  the  fruit  taken  by  Christ  for  type  of 
all  naturally  growing  food,  in  his  own  hunger. 

Examine  with  lens  the  ribbing  of  these  leaves,  and  tlie 
insertion  on  their  stem  of  the  thi*ee  laurel  leaves  on  ex- 
treme right :  and  observe  that  in  all  cases  the  sculptor  works 
the  moulding  with  his  own  part  of  the  design  ;  look  how 
he  breaks  variously  deeper  into  it,  beginning  from  the 
foot  of  Christ,  and  going  up  to  the  left  into  full  depth 
above  the  shoulder. 

3.  Oi^iginal  labour.  Much  poorer,  and  intentionally 
BO.  For  the  myth  of  the  creation  of  humanity,  the  sculp- 
tor uses  his  best  strength,  and  shows  supremely  the  grace 
of  womanhood ;  but  in  representing  the  fii-st  peasant 
state  of  life,  makes  the  grace  of  woman  by  no  means  her 
conspicuous  quality.  She  even  walks  awkwardly  ;  some 
feebleness. in  foreahortenhig  the  fc»ot  also  embanabsing  the 
sculptor.  lie  knows  its  form  perfectly — but  its  perspect- 
ive, not  quite  yet. 

The  trees  stiff  and  stunted — they  also  needing  culture. 
Their  fruit  dropping  at  present  only  into  beasts'  mouths. 

4.  Jahal, 

If  you  have  looked  long  enough,  and  carefully  enough^ 
at  the  three  previous  sculptures,  you  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  hand  here  is  utterly  changed.     The  drapery  sweeps  in 

^— ^^^^— ^  »  ■ 

*  Compare  Fozb  Clavigeia,  Febmaiy,  1877. 
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broader,  softer,  bat  lees  true  folds ;  the  handliiig  k  k 
more  delicate;   exquisitely  sensitive   to   gnidfttioD  ow 
broad  surfaces — scarcely  using  aa  incision  of  any  depdi 
but  in  outline  ;  studiously  reserved  in  appliance  ci  shadow, 
as  a  thing  precious  and  local — ^look  at  it  above  tbe  pnpp;^*^ 
head,  and  under  the  tent     This  is   assuredly   painterft 
work,  not  mere  sculptor  s.    I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it 
is  by  the  own  hand  of  the  shepherd-boy  of  Fdsole.     Cimi- 
bue  had  found  him  drawing,  (more  probably  scratching 
with  Etrurian   point,)   one  of  his  sh€^ep    upon  a  stone. 
These,  on  the  central  foundation-stone    of   his  tower  he 
engraves,  looking  back  on  the  fields  of  life  :  the  time  soon 
near  for  him  to  draw  the  curtains  of  his  tent. 

I  know  no  dog  like  this  in  method  of  drawing,  and  in 
skill  of  giving  the  living  form  without Hrtie  touch  of  cJiisel 
f(^r  hair,  or  iucision  for  eye,  except  the  dog  barking  at 
Poverty  in  the  great  fresco  of  Assisi. 

Take  the  leus  and  l(X)k  at  every  piece  of  the  work  from 
corner  to  corner — iuAq  especially  as  a  thing  whicli  would 
only  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  painter,  and  which  all  great 
painters  do  intensely  enjoy — the  fringe  of  the  tent,*  and 
precise  insertion  of  its  point  in  the  angle  of  the  hexag<.)n, 
prei)ared  for  by   the  archaic  masonry  indicated   in   the 


*  ^'  I  think  Jabal's  tent  is  made  of  leather ;  the  relaxed  intervala  be- 
tween the  tcnt-pegfs  show  a  carved  rag*g^  edge  like  leather  near  the 
ground  "  (Mr.  Caird).  The  edge  of  the  openini^  18  still  more  chAracter* 
ifitio,  I  think. 
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Hqiie  joint  above;*  architect  and  painter  thinking  at 

ice,  and  doing  aa  tlioj'  thought. 

I  giive  a  lecture  to  the  Eton  bojs  a  year  or  two  ago,  on 
ittle  more  than  the  shepherd's  dog,  whiuL  ia  jot  more 
ronderEitl  in  magniSud  auale  of  pltotograph.  The  lecture 
1  partly  published — eomewhere,  but  I  can't  refer  to  it. 

5.  Jvbal. 
Still  GiuthVa,  though  a  little  less  delighted  in  ;  but  with 

xqiiisite  iiitiiidnction  of  the  Gothic  of  his  own  tower. 
Bee  the  light  uurfauo  sculpture  of  a  mosaic  design  in  the 

lorizoiital  moulding. 

Note  also  tlie  painter's  freehand  working  of  the  com- 
plex nioiildinga  of  the  table — also  resolvedly  oblong,  not 
Bqiiaie ;  see  central  tlower. 

6.  Tuhal  Cain. 

Still  Giotto's,  and  entirely  exquisite;  finished  with  no 
tees  care  than  the  shepherd,  to  mark  the  vitality  of  this 
irt  10  humanity ;  the  spade  and  hoe — its  heraldic  bearing 
—hung  OH  the  hinged  door.f     For  subtlety  of  cxecutioii, 

*  Piinta  of  these  phobographB  which  do  not  ihow  the  masonrr  all 
sound  Che  hex^^oa  ue  quite  valaeleas  f<ir  Etad;. 

f  Pointed  oat  to  me  b;  Hr.  Coiid,  who  adds  farther,  "  I  aaw  a  fot^ 
Identic.il  with  this  ods  at  Folago  the  other  daj, — the  lUivil  rQRting  on  a 
tree-atnmp  :  the  aaniB  fira,  bellows,  and  implemeuta;  the  door  in  two 
parts,  the  upper  part  like  a  fibntter,  and  used  for  the  eipOi<ition  of 
OniBhod  work  asaaigD  ol  the  ontft ;  &ud  I  saw  upon  it  Ihe  same  hiiiahed 
woik  at  the  same  shape  as  la  the  has-relief — a  spade  aod  a  hoe. 
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note  the  texture  of  wooden  block  under  anvil,  and  of  M 
ivou  hoop. 

The  workman's  face  is  tlie  best  sermon  on  the  digniti 
o£  labour  yet  spoken  by  thoughtful  man.  Liberal  Psrio- 
ments  and*  fraternal  Befonners  have  nothinsr  essential  to 
say  more. 

7.  Noah. 

Andrea  Pisano's  again,  more  or  less  imitative  of  Giottoi 
work. 

8.  AatroTu^iny, 

We  have  a  new  hand  here  altogether.  The  hair  and 
drapery  bad;  the  face  expressive,  but  blunt  in  cutting; 
the  small  upper  heads,  necessarily  little  xmyve  than  l>lj>cked 
out,  on  the  small  scale;  hut  not  su^rgcstivo  of  crn\ee  in 
completion  :  the  minor  detail  worked  with  ^reat  mechani- 
cal precision,  but  little  feeling;  the  lion's  head,  with  leavers 
in  its  ears,  is  quite  ugly  ;  and  by  compariii<i^  the  Wi)rk  <>f 
the  small  cuaped  arch  at  the  bottom  with  Giotto's  soft 
handling  of  the  mouldings  of  his,  in  5.  you  may  for  ever 
know  common  mason's  work  from  fine  Gothic.  The 
zodiacal  signs  are  quite  hard  and  common  in  tlie  method 
of  bas-relief,  but  quaint  enough  in  design  :  Capri  con  i, 
Aquarius,  and  Pisces,  on  the  broad  heavenly  l)elt ;  Taurus 
upside  down,  Gemini,  and  Cancer,  on  the  small  globe. 

I  think  the  whole  a  restoration  of  the  original  panel,  or 
else  an  inferior  workman's  rendering  of  Giotto's  design, 
which  the  next  piece  is,  with  less  question. 
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I   9.  Building. 

'  The  larger  tigiire,  I  am  dispooed  Gimllj  to  tliink,  repre- 
iviu  power,  as  m  Loreiizetti'a  fi-esco  at  Siena.  The 
^treme  riideiiess  of  the  minor  figures  may  be  guarantee 

'  their   originality ;  it  is  the  etiiuotlmeBB  of  inaes   and 
nrd  edge   work   that  make  me  auspcut   the  Stli  for  u 

BBtoration. 


10.  Pottery. 

Very  grand ;  with  much  painter's  feeling,  and  fine 
pouldings  agiiin.  The  tiied  i-oof  projecting  in  the  sliadow 
>ve,  prolecta  the  tiret  CerainicuB-hunie,  I  tliiiik  tlie 
pomen  are  meant  to  be  carrying  Borne  kind  of  wiuker  or 
d-bonnd  water- vesstil.  Tho  Potter's  servant  explains  to 
Ehem  the  extreme  advantages  of  tlie  new  invention,  I 
can't  make  any  uonjeuture  about  the  aiitlior  of  this  piece, 

11.  Ridintf. 

Again  Ajidrea  Pisano's,  it  seems  to  me.  Compare  the 
tossing  np  of  the  dress  behind  tlie  Bhottldcrs,  in  3  and  3. 
The  head  is  grand,  having  nearly  an  Athenian  profile: 
the  lose  of  the  horse's  fore-leg  prevents  me  from  lightly 
judging  of  the  entire  action.     I  must  leave  ridere  to  say. 

13.    Weaving. 

Audi'ea's  again,  and  of  extreme  loveliness ;  the  stooping 
ice  of  the  woman  at  tlie  loom  is  more  like  a  Leonurdo 
wing  than  Bculpture.  The  action  of  thi-owmg  tlie 
targe  ehiittle,  and  all  the  structure  of  the  loom  and  iti 
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threads,  distinguishing  rude  or  smooth  8ar£aoe,areqBlii 
wonderful.  Tlie  figure  on  the  right  fihows  the  qbb  bI 
grace  of  finely  woven  tissue,  under  and  upper — that  om 
the  l)Osom  so  delicate  tliat  the  line  of  separation  fromtbt 
flesh  of  the  neck  is  unseen. 

If  you  hide  with  your  liand  tlie  carved  niasouiy  at  Ae 
bottom,  the  composition  separates  itself  into  two  pieces 
one  disagreeably  rectangular.  The  still  more  severely 
rectangular  masonry  throws  out  by  contrast  all  that  u 
curved  and  rounded  in  the  loom,  and  unites  tlie  whole 
composition ;  that  is  its  eesthetic  function ;  its  historical 
one  is  to  show  that  weaving  is  queen's  work,  not  peasaut^s; 
for  this  is  palace  masonry. 

13.  T/ie  Gwing' of  Law.  More  strictlj',  of  the  R»lt 
of  God's  Law  :  the  only  one  which  can  ultimately  lie 
obeyed.* 


*  Mr.  Gaird  convinced  me  of  the  real  meaning  of  this  scalptnie.  I 
had  taken  it  for  the  giving  of  a  book,  writing  further  of  it  as  follows  :— 

All  books,  rightly  so  called,  are  Books  of  Law,  and  all  Scriptnre  it 
given  by  iuHpiration  of  God.  (What  we  now  mostly  call  a  book,  the  in- 
finite reduplication  and  vibratory  echo  of  a  lie,  is  not  given  but  belched 
up  out  of  volcanic  clay  by  the  inspiration  of  the  devil.)  On  the  Book- 
giver^B  right  hand  the  students  in  cell,  restrained  by  the  lifteil  right 
hand: 

**  Silent,  you, — till  you  know"  ;  then,  perhaps,  you  also. 

On  the  left,  the  men  of  the  world,  kneeling,  receive  the  gift. 

Rocommendable  seal,  this,  for  Mr.  Mudie  ! 

Mr.  Caird  says :  *'  The  book  is  written  law,  which  is  given  by  Justioe 
to  ''/he  inferiors,  that  they  may  know  the  laws  regulating  their  relatiooa 
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I  The  anthorehip  of  this  is  very  embarrassing  to  ine.  The 
B  of  the  central  lignre  ie  most  noble,  and  all  the  work 
Ofni,  liiit  not  delicate;  it  is  like  oriffinal  work  of  the 
knaster  whoso  design  No.  S  mijrbt  be  a  restoration. 

,  14.  Dadalus. 

Andrea  Pisauo  again ;    the  head  superb,  founded  on 

Breek  models,  feathers  of  wings   wronght  with  extreme 

but  with  no  preoision  of  arrangement  or  feeling. 

Bow  far  inteiitioual  in  awkwardness,  1  cannot  say;    but 

note  the  good  mechanism  of  the  whole  plan,  with  strong 

L  standing  board  for  the  feet. 


Ela 
fwa; 


15.    Navigation. 

n  intensely  puzzling  one ;  coarse  (pcrJiaps  nnfinished) 
roi'k,  and  done  by  a  man  who  could  not  row;  the 
ilaited  bands  used  for  rowlocks  being  pulled  the  wrony 
ly.  Right,  had  the  ruwei-s  been  rowing  English-wiEe :  but 
tlie  water  at  the  boat's  head  sIiowb  ils  motion  forwards,  the 
M-ay  the  oarsmen  look.  I  cannot  make  out  the  action  of 
the  figure  at  the  stera  ;  it  ought  to  be  steering  with  the 
etem  oar. 

Tho  water  seems  quite  nnfinished.  Meant,  I  enppoae, 
for  snrface  and  section  of  sea,  with  slimy  rock  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  all  stupid  and  ineflicient. 

to  their  Buperfon — who  are  i^o  ander  the  hand  of  law.  The  msaal  ii 
piatdcUd  by  the  ocoGBaibtlJCy  of  tormuhuiied  Ian.  The  aupehot  la  m 
■trained  bj  the  right  band  of  power  " 
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16.  Hercules  and  Awtisua*  * 

The  Earth  power,  half  hidden  by  the  earth,  its  hair  and 
hand  becoming  roots,  the  strength  of  its  life  passing 
through  the  ground  into  the  oak  tree.  With  Cercyon, 
but  first  named,  (Plato,  Laws^  book  VII.,  796,)  Antxeus 
is  the  master  of  contest  without  use  ; — <f>Chjov€LKla^  a-x^prftrrov 
— and  is  generally  the  power  of  pure  selfishness  and  its 
various  inflation  to  insolence  and  degradation  to  coward- 
ice ; — finding  its  strength  only  in  fall  back  to  its  Eartli, — 
he  is  the  master,  in  a  word,  of  all  such  kind  of  pei-sons  as 
have  been  writing  lately  about  the  "  interests  of  England." 
He  is,  therefore,  the  Power  invoked  by  Dante  to  pla(!e 
Virgil  and  him  in  the  lowest  circle  of  Hell ; — "  Aleide* 
whilom  felt, — that  grapple,  straitened  sore,"  etc.  The 
AntfiBus  in  the  sculpture  is  very  grand ;  but  the  antlu)i- 
ship  puzzles  me,  as  of  the  next  piece,  by  the  same  hand. 
I  believe  both  Giotto's  design. 

17.  Ploughing. 

The  sword  in  its  Christian  form.  Magnificent :  the 
grandest  expression  of  the  power  of  man  over  the  eaith 
and  its  strongest  creatures  that  I  remember  in  early  sculp- 
ture,— (or  for  that  matter,  in  late.)  It  is  the  subduing  of 
the  bull  which  the  sculptor  thinks  most  of ;  the  plough, 
though  large,  is  of  wood,  and  the  handle  slight.  But  the 
pawing  and  bellowing  labourer  he  has  bound  to  it  I — ^herc* 
is  victory. 
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18.  2"he  Chariot. 
The  horse  also  eiibdued  to  draught — Achillea'  chariot  in 

Its  first,  and  to  be  its  last,  sirnpliuity.  The  faue  hafl  proi 
ably  been  grand — the  figure  is  so  eliil.  Andi-ca's,  1  tliiii 
■by  the  %ing  drapery. 

19.  The  Lami,  with  the  mjmhol  iif  Resurrection. 

Over  the  door:  '  1  am  the  door ; — by  me,  if  any  man  ' 
enter  in,'  ote.  Put  (o  the  right  of  tlie  tower,  you  eee, 
fearlessly,  for  the  convenience  of  staircase  ascent ;  all 
external  symioetry  ttcing  snbject  wltli  the  great  builders 
to  interior  use ;  and  tlien,  out  of  the  rightly  ordained  in- 
fraction of  formal  law.coines  jrerfect  beauty;  and  when, 

tiere,  the  Spirit  of  lleaven  is  working  witli  the  desiguci', 
bis  tlioughts  are  eiiggcated  in  truer  order,  by  the  conccssiiiii 
iC.  After  Ihis  sculpture  comes  the  Christian  arts, — 
thiiee  which  necessarily  imply  the  conviction  of  iminortality. 
Aatronorny  without.  Christianity  only  reaches  as  far  gj 

Thou  hast  made  Him  a  little  lower  than  the  angeln — and  • 
put  all  thiiign  under  His  feet' : — Christianity  says  beyond 
this, — '  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  (as  also 
the  lower  crealuree  shall  jndgo  ns  I)'  *  Tiie  series  of  sculp- 
tui'es  now  beginning,  therefore,  show  the  arts  which  tuin, 
only  be  accouiplialied  through  belief  in  Christ. 

In  the  deep  Mnse  at  this  trath,  which  anderlies  oU  the  bright  fon- 
faw?  ui(3  bnniaurof  Hr.  Coorthope's  "  Paradise  of  Birds,"  tliat  rbjme  ot 
sen  spidC  of  AciatophBiieg  ma;  wall  be  read  under  the  tower  of 
Olotto,  beidde  bia  watoU-dag  of  the  tolii 
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20.  Oeometry. 
)     Not  ^  mathematics ' :  they  have  been  implied  long  ago  n 
a.sti'onomy  and  architecture;   but  the  due  MeaBnringoi 
the  Earth  and  all  that  is  on  it.     Actnallj  done  onlj  b) 
Christian  faith — ^first  inspiration  of  the  great  Earth-meir 
urera.     Your  Prince  Henry  of  Spain,  your   Coluinbns, 
your  Captain  Cook,  (whose  tomb,  with  tlie  bnght  artistic 
invention  and  religions  tenderness  which  are  so  pccnliarij 
the  gifts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  jnst  provided 
a  fence  for,  of  old  cannon  open-niontlied,  straight  np  to- 
wards Heaven — ^your  modern  method  of  Bymbolizing  the 
only  appeal  to  Heaven  of  which  the  nineteenth  centni^ 
lias  left  itself  capable — '  The  voice  of  thy  Brother's  blood 
crieth  to  me ' — ^}^our  outworn  cannon,  now  silently  a^jie, 
but  S(»n(>rou8  in  the  ears  of  angels  with  that  appeal) — first 
inspiration,  I  say,  of  these ;  constant  inspiration  af  all  wlw 
set  true  landmarks  and  hold  to  them,  knowinir  their  mea3- 
ure ;  the  devil  interfering,  I  observe,  lately   in    his  o\ni 
way,  with  the  Geometry  of  Y<jrkshire,  where  tlie  landed 
proprietor,*  when  the   neglected   walls  by  the  roadside 


*  I  mean  no  aoousation  against  any  class ;  probably  the  one-fielded 
statesman  is  more  eager  for  his  little  gain  of  fifty  yards  of  grass  than 
tbc  squire  for  his  bite  and  sup  out  of  the  gipsy^s  part  of  the  xx>adsideL 
But  it  is  notable  enough  to  the  passing  traveller,  to  find  himself  shut 
into  a  narrow  road  between  high  stone  dykes  which  he  can  neither  nee 
over  nor  climb  over,  (I  always  deliberately  pitch  them  down  myaelfi 
wherever  I  need  a  gap,)  instead  of  on  a  broad  road  between  low  gr^j 
walls  with  aU  the  moor  beyond — and  the  power  of  leaping  over 
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Mrable  down,  benevolently  repair  the  same,  with  better 
loiiework,  outside  always  of  the  fallen  liea[>s; — which, 
e  wall  being  thus  built  on  what  was  the  publiu  road, 
lorb  tliemBelvca,  with  help  of  ukjbb  and  time,  into  the 
laving  BwellH  of  the  rocky  field — and  behold,  gain  of  a 
XJuple  of  feet — aion<^  bo  much  of  the  road  as  needs  repair- 
ing operations. 

Tliia,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  Christian  ecienites:  divi- 
kin  of  land  rightly,  and  the  general  law  of  meaGUriiig 
(etween  wiaely-held  compass  points.  The  type  of  meii- 
BUration,  cirde  in  sqimre,  on  his  desk,  I  use  for  my  first 
exercise  in  the  laws  of  F^sole. 

21.  Sculpture. 

The  fifflt  piece  of  the  closing  series  on  the  north  side  of 
I  Campanile,  of  which  some  general   points  must  be 
first  noted,  before  any  special  axamination. 

The  two  initial  ones,  Sculptnre  and  Painting,  arc  by 

idition  the  only  ones  attributed  to  Giotto's  own  hand. 

!he  fifth,  Song,  is  known,  and  recognizable  in  ite  miigniS- 

jnce,  to  be  by  Luca  della  Robbia.     The  remaining  four 

3  all  of  Liica'a  school,— later  work  thei-efore,  all  these 

t,  than  any  we  have  been  hitherto  examining,  entirely 

flifEerent  in  manner,  and  with  late  flower-work  beueatJi 

them  instead  of  onr  hitherto  severe  Gothic  arches.     And 

it  becomes  of  course  instantly  a  vital  question — Did  Giotto 
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die  leaving  the  series  incomplete,  only  its  Btibjiwta  ehom, 
and  are  these  two  tiae-reliefe  of  Sciilptnie  and  Painting 
aTiion<;  his  lagtwtirka^  or  was  the  series  ever  uotnpleteci, 
and  these  later  bas-reliefs  substituted  for  the  earlier 
nndor  Laca'a  influence,  by  way  of  conducting  the  whtJe 
ti)  a  grander  eloee,  aiid  making  their  oi-der  mure  repi 
tative  of  Florentine  art  in  its  fnhiesaof  power? 

I  must  repeat,  once  more,  and  with  greater  insist) 
res]>ceting  Sculpture  than  Piiiiiting,  that  I  do  not  in 
loHBt  set  myself  up  for  a  ui-itic  of  autheutieitj, — but  only 
of  alisolute  goodness.     My  readers  may  trust   me  to  tdl_ 
them  wliat  Is  well  done  or  ill ;  but  by  whom,  is  qaii 
separate  question,  needing  for  any  certainty,  in  this  Bul 
of  much-associated  masters  and  pupils,  extramestutlon 
to  minute  particulars  not  at  all  bearing  ou  my  objects' 
teaching. 

Of  this  closing  group  of  seulptui-es,  then,  all  1  can 
yun  is  tliat  the  fifth  is  a  quite  magnificent  piece  of  work, 
and  iXHsognizahly,  to  my  extreme  conviction,  Liiua  della 
Robbia's;  that  the  last,  Ilarmonia,  is  also  fine  work 
tliose  attributed  to  Giotto  are  fine  in  a  different   wa^J 
and  tlie  otlier  three  in  reality  the  poorest   pieuee  in 
scries,  though  done  with  much  moio  advanced  scul; 
dexterity. 

But  1  am  chiefiy  pnzzled  by  the  two  attributed 
Giotto,  because  they  are  much  coarser  than  those  wl 
Geem  to  me  so  plainly  his  ou  the  west  side,  and  filigl 
_  different  in  workmanship— with  mneh  tbat  Is  common.; 
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both,  however,  in  the  casting  of  drapery  and  mode  of  in- 
troduction of  details.  The  difFerencte  may  be  acoonnted 
for  partly  by  haste  or  failing  power,  partly  by  the  artist's 
leas  deep  feeling  of  the  impoi-tance  of  these  merely  Bym- 
boiifi  figures,  as  eoiiipared  with  those  of  the  Fathera  of  the 
Arts ;  hut  it  ia  very  notable  and  eiubari-assing  notwith- 
standing, complicated  aa  it  is  with  extreme  resemblance 
in  other  particulars. 

You  cannot  compare  the  subjects  on  the  tower  itself; 
but  of  my  series  of  photograplia  take  6  and  21,  and  pnt 
them  bide  by  side. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  eonditiona  of  resemblance, 
which  are  instantly  visible;  but  the  dififreiive  in  the 
treatment  of  the  heads  is  incomprehensible.  That  of  the 
Tubal  Cain  is  exquisitely  finished,  and  with  a  pninteWe 
touch;  every  lock  of  the  hair  laid  with  studied  flow,  aa 
in  the  most  beautiful  drawing.  In  the  '  Sculpture,'  it  is 
struck  out  with  ordinary  tricks  of  rapid  sculptor  ti'ade, 
entirely  unfinished,  and  with  offensively  frank  nse  of  the 
drill  hole  to  give  pictiiresque  rustication  to  the  board. 

Nest,  put  23  and  5  back  to  back.  You  see  again 
the  i-esemblance  in  the  earnestness  of  both  figures,  in  the 
unbroken  area  of  their  hauka,  in  the  breaking  of  the  octA- 
gon  moulding  by  the  pointed  angles;  and  here,  even  also 
in  the  general  conception  of  the  heads.  But  again,  in 
the  one  of  Painting,  the  hair  ia  struck  with  more  vul- 
gar indenting  and  drilling,  and  the  Oothiu  of  the  picture 
I  frsine  is  lest,  preciae  in  touch  &nd  later  in  style.     Ob- 
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serve,  however, — and  this  may  perhaps  give  us  some  dA 
nite  hint  for  clearing  the  qnestion, — a  picture  frame  tDOvU 
be  less  precise  in  making,  and  later  in  style,  properlj, 
than  cusped  arches  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of  the  inven- 
tor of  all  musical  sound  by  breath  of  man.     And  if  yon 
will  now  compare  finally  the  eager  tilting  of  the  work- 
man's seat  in  22  and  6,  and  the  working  of  the  wood  in 
the  painter's  low  table  for  his  pots  of  colour,  and  his  three- 
legged  stool,   with   that   of  Tubal   Cain's   anvil    block; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  lines  of  the  forge  and  upper 
triptych  are  in  each  composition  used  to  set  off  the  round- 
ing of  the  head,  I  believe  you  will  have  little  hesitation  in 
accepting  my  own  view  o£  the  matter — namely,  that  the 
three  pieces  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Arts  were  wn  )ught  with 
Giotto's  extremest  care  for  the  most  precious  stones  of  his 
tower ;    that  also,  being  a  sculptor  and  painter,  he  did 
the  other  two,  but  with  quite  definite    and    wilful    re- 
solve that  they  should  be^  as  mere  symbols  of  his  own  two 
trades,  wholly  inferior  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  that  he  made  the  Sculpture  picturesque  and  bold 
as   you  see  it  is,  and  showed   all  a  sculptor's  tricks  in 
the  work  of  it ;  and  a  sculptor's  Greek  subject,  Bacchus, 
for  the  model  of  it ;  that  he  wrought  the  Painting,  as  the 
higher  art,  with  more  care,  still  keeping  it  subordinate  to 
the   primal   subjects,  but   showed,  for  a  lesson  to  all  the 
generations  of  painters  for  evermore, — this  one  lesson,  like 
his  circle  of  pure  line  containing  all  others, — ^^  Your  seul 
and  body  must  be  all  in  every  touch.' 
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I  can't  resist  the  expression  of  a  little  piece  of  peraooK] 
cxiiltaiioti,  in  notiuiii'^  tliat  ho  holds  his  pencil  ae  I  do  my- J 
Belf ;  no  writing  master,  and  no  effort  (at  one  time  vcrjl 
steady  for  many  months),  having  ever  cured  me  of  tluU  I 
way  of  liuldin^  Uith  pun  and  pencil  betw^ecn  my  fore  atid 
aecond  finger;  tlie  third  and  fourth  resting  the  backs  of 
them  on  my  paper. 

As  I  finally  arrange  thrae  notes  for  press,  1  am  fnrther 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  discovering  little  fiuiahinga 
in  the  two  later  pieces  which  I  was  not  before  aware 
of,     I  beg  tiie  masters  of  High  Art,  and  sablime  general!- 

tioii,  t'j  take  a  good  magoifyiiigglass  to  the  '  Sculpture' 

d  look  at  the  w&y  Giotto  has  cut  the  compasses,  the 
edgee  oE  the  chisels,  and  the  keyhole  of  the  lock  of  the 
toolbox. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  eould  be  more  probable,  in  the 

nfuaed  and  perpetually  false  mass  of  Floreutioe  tradi- 
tion, tlian   the   preservation  of  the   memory  of   Giotto's 

■vinghisown  two  trades,  and  the  forgetfuluess,  or  quite 
ikely  ignorance,  of  the  part  he  took  witli  Andrea  Pisano 
iu  the  initial  sculptures. 

I  now  take  up  the  scries  of  subjects  at  the  point  where 
we  broke  off,  to  trace  their  chain  of  philosophy  to  itB' 
cloee. 

To  Geometry,  which  gives  to  every  man  his  possession 
/of  house  and  land,  sncceed  21,  Sculpture,  and  22,  Faint* 
iDg,  the  adornments  of  poriuanent  habitation.  And  theoj 
the  great  arts  of  education  in  a  Ohi-istian  home.  First — 
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23.  Ghrainirhar^  or  more  properly  Literature  altogether 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  ancient  pt>wer  in  tbe 
Spanish  Chai^el  series  ;  then, 

24.  Arithmetic^ 

central  hei^e  as  also  in  the  Spanish  Chapel,  for  the  same 
reasons;  here,  more  impatiently  asserting",  with  both 
hands,  that  two,  on  the  right,  yon  observe — and  two  on 
the  left — do  indeed  and  for  ever  make  Four.  Keep  voiir 
acconnts,  yon,  with  yonr  book  of  double  entry,  on  that 
principle;  and  yon  will  be  safe  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
in  your  steward's  office.  Uut  by  no  means  so,  if  you  over 
admit  the  usurera'  Gospel  of  Arithmetic,  that  two  and 
two  make  Five. 

You  see  by  the  rich  hem  of  his  robe  that  the  assertor 
of  this  economical  first  principle  is  a  man  well  to  do  in 
the  world. 

25.  Logic, 

The  art  of  Demonstration.  Vulgarcst  of  tho  whole 
series  ;  far  t(K)  expressive  of  the  mode  in  which  argument 
is  conducted  by  those  who  are  not  masters  of  its  reins. 

20.  Song. 

The  essential  power  of  music  in  animal  life.  Orpheus, 
the  syinbcjl  of  it  all,  the  inventor  properly  of  Music,  the 
Law  of  Kindness,  as  Daedalus  of  Music,  the  Law  of  Con* 
8tructi<m.  Ilence  the  "Orphic  life"  is  one  of  ideal 
mercy,  (vegetarian,) — Plato,  Laws^  Book  VL,  782, — and 
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ia  named  first  after  Diedaliis,  and  in  balance  to  Itini  <ia 
id  of  the  school  of  harmoiiiBtB,  in    Boiik  III.,  077, 
Ktppli.)     Look  for  tlie  two  singing  birds  cla|)ping  tlii;ir 
iri^  in  the  tree  above  him  :  then  the  five  nivstiu  beasts, 
-[.■losoflt  to  his  feet  the  ipredeemahle  boar;  then  lion  and 
!ar,  tiger,  uniconi,  and  &ery  Ji-a^on  closest  to  his  head, 
0  fiauies  of  its  mouth  mingling  with  his  breath  as  he 
ings.     Tho  aiidient  eagle,  alas  t  haa  lost  the  boak,  and  is 
Illy  recognizable  by  his  pi-ond- holding  of  hirnself;  the 
duck,  elee[)iiy  delighted  after  muddy  dinner,  close  to  his 
shoulder,  ia  a  tnic  conquest.     IIoo]>>»e,  or  iiidefiijite  bird 
■usted  race,  behind  ;  of  the  otjier  thi-ee  no  trfear  cer- 
tainty.    The  leafage  throughout  ancJi  as  only  Ltica  could 
and  the  whole  couaummate  in  skill  and  nuderatanding. 


27.  Ilarnviny. 

Music  of  Song,  in  the  full  power  of  it,  meaning  perfect 
education  jn  all  Bit  of  the  Muses  and  of  civilized  life: 
the  niyatery  of  its  concoM  is  taken  for  the  syinlwl  of  th&t 
of  a  perfect  state ;  one  day,  doubtless,  of  the  perfect 
world.  So  prophesies  llie  laat  comer  stone  of  the  Shop- 
faerd's  Tower. 
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